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ON  DESEET  ALTAKS 


PART   I 
CHAPTER   I 

IK  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  DIDO  AT  CARTHAGE 

A  MAY  moon  lit  up  the  desert  which  lies  between 
Carthage  and  Tunis,  and  threw  into  relief  the  ruins 
of  the  vast  Roman  aqueduct  which  stretched  "  like 
the  bleached  vertebrae  of  some  gigantic  serpent " 
across  the  desolate  plain,  and  jewelled  with  patches 
of  green  and  red  the  masses  of  fallen  masonry  which 
constitute  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  coloured  frag- 
ments were  bits  of  ancient  Numidian  marbles  which 
the  light  of  the  Southern  moon,  so  like  the  quiet  light 
of  early  morning,  had  not  robbed  of  their  beauty. 

The  hushed  sense  of  Africa,  with  its  soundless 
deserts,  its  buried  cities  and  civilizations,  filled  the 
listening  distance.  The  white-domed  tombs  of  Moham- 
medan saints  and  the  white-vaulted  cisterns  which 
gave  Punic  Carthage  its  waters  were  the  two  arrestive 
features  in  the  landscape. 

A  girl  and  a  man,  both  English,  were  wandering 
over  the  classic  ground.  Far  behind  them  was  a 
Sahara  Arab  in  his  desert  dress  smoking  a  scented 
cigarette. 

All  that  the  word  Africa  means  to  the  traveller 
whose  ears  and  nerves  are  fresh  to  its  silence  and 
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mystery,  and  whose  mind  is  unprepared  for  its  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  was  acting  upon  the  senses  of  the  girl 
who  loved  it  with  the  love  and  unquestioning  adoration 
of  youth. 

The  man  at  her  side  knew  almost  every  step  of  the 
ground ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  secrets  which  its 
long-buried  treasures  have  revealed  to  the  modern 
world  of  the  city  of  Dido,  whose  abominations  were 
the  abominations  of  the  Sidonians,  and  whose  romance 
is  woven  into  the  world's  first  history.  He  had  spent 
many  months  at  Carthage  in  his  ardent  Catholic  days 
with  the  White  Fathers.  He  had  prayed  with  them, 
and  dug  with  them,  and  had  even  fought  with  them 
when  occasion  demanded  that  they  should  prove  their 
prowess  as  fighting  priests. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  that  were  past ;  not  so 
long  past  if  counted  by  years,  for  it  was  scarcely  five, 
but  very  long  when  reckoned  in  the  physiology  of  a 
man  who  passed  through  phases  and  beliefs,  and 
exhausted  experiences  as  rapidly  and  comprehensively 
as  Gwynn  Stevens. 

Alice  Lindsay,  his  companion,  had  known  him  for 
about  two  months,  the  last  two  months  of  the  amazing 
year  which  she  had  spent  away  from  her  home  and 
her  parents,  who  lived  in  the  Black  Country  in  England. 

As  the  man  and  the  girl  stood  under  the  white  light 
of  the  Carthage  moon,  the  very  moon  which  the  devotees 
of  Astarte  had  worshipped  on  that  same  ground,  Gwynn 
waited  for  the-  girl's  answer.  His  entreaty  had  made 
them  halt  in  their  desultory  wandering. 

During  their  walk  he  had  been  telling  her  about  the 
journey  he  meant  to  take  into  Southern  Tunisia,  and 
how  he  would  live  there  the  true  desert  life  among  the 
desert  peoples.  With  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  his 
present  sympathy  with  the  Moslem  faith,  he  would 
be  able  to  gain  the  friendship  and  sympathy  of  the 
natives. 
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They  were  standing  in  a  little  hollow  in  the  desert ; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  girl's  white  eyelids.  They 
were  among  her  many  charms.  His  persuasive  arms 
were  taxing  her  powers  of  resistance.  To  regain  her 
will-power  she  unwound  them  and  stood  free. 

"  No  !  Gwynn,"  she  said,  "  I  can't.  It  is  no  good 
saying  any  more.  I  mustn't." 

"  Then  you  don't  love  me  ?  " 

"  Have  you  thought  so  when  I  kissed  you  ?  Should 
I  have  kissed  you  if  I  had  not  loved  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  loved  me  you  would  trust  me." 

"  I  do  trust  you — your  love  for  me,  I  mean — as  it 
is  now  ..."  she  paused. 

He  seized  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  to  him  again. 

"  There  is  no  sense  in  the  word  love  without  trust, 
I  don't  look  for  mere  passion.  A  man  need  not  give 
his  love  to  get  that." 

"  Can  you  trust  yourself,  Gwynn  ?  You  have 
passed  through  so  many  phases  .  .  .  you  have  told 

me  about  them "  She  smiled  entreatingly. 

"  Suppose  I  am  only  a  phase  ?  " 

"  Well,  supposing  you  are — supposing  your  love  for 
me  is  only  a  phase  !  How  can  I  tell  ?  How  can  you 
tell  ?  Nature  takes  our  lives  into  her  hands.  Life  is  a 
cycle  of  phases.  But  I  love  you."  He  bent  his  head 
to  kiss  her.  "  How  I  love  your  sweet  eyes  and  lips  and 
ears."  He  pressed  passionate  lips  on  each  feature  as 
he  spoke.  "  And  I  love  your  intellect,  Alice  ;  I  want 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  woman  I  can  make  of  you.  You 
are  only  a  sweet  girl  at  present.  I  want  the  developing 
of  you — I  want  it  for  my  own.  No  one  else  must  do 
it." 

The  night  of  Africa  had  stolen  the  girl  from  herself. 
The  passion  of  its  silence  had  transformed  her  into  a 
child  of  the  desert,  hi  whom  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature  were  waking  from  their  chrysalis  sleep  to 
vigorous  life. 
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England,  vision-bound  by  unelemental  things,  had 
deserted  the  child  of  green  hedges  and  dew-drenched 
fields. 

The  night  stillness  of  the  Orient  had  baptized  her  in 
the  waters  of  Lethe. 

Gwynn  Stevens'  arms  were  the  arms  of  a  practised 
lover,  a  lover  who  knew  well  the  power  that  goes  with 
tenderness,  and  the  effect  on  virgin  senses  of  a  passion 
that  is  devout. 

In  Alice  he  recognized  a  creature  whose  unconscious 
cravings  were  beautifully  pure  and  unsoiled.  With 
the  feminine  quality  in  his  own  nature  which  helped 
him  to  understand  women  so  well,  he  had  quickly 
grasped  that  to  a  girl  of  so  fine  a  mental  calibre  as 
Alice,  vulgarity  of  mere  passion,  or  vulgarity  in  any 
sense  would  be  intolerable,  as  indeed  it  was  to  himself. 

Alice's  love  for  him  was  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
attack  which  her  first  contact  with  the  Orient  and  its 
sensuous  mysteries  was  making  upon  her  youth.  Un- 
consciously it  was  calling  into  demand  a  new  eagerness 
for  human  sympathy,  a  new  understanding  of  life. 

If  her  lover  had  chosen  to  let  her  decision  about 
going  with  him  slip  into  the  background,  and  had 
kept  her  thoughts  steeped  hi  the  ether  of  romantic  love, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  girl  would  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand his  appeal. 

He  was  going  into  Southern  Tunisia,  to  the  very 
core  of  the  desert ;  to  visit  oasis  cities  which  he  had 
visualized  for  her  as  the  land  to  which  her  new-found 
being  belonged.  He  had  encouraged  and  fed  the 
"  Wonder-lust"  which,  God  knows  how,  had  been  born 
in  the  bones  of  this  English  girl,  whose  parents  won- 
dered at  so  little,  and  found  so  little  to  wonder  at  that 
they  had  known  no  desire  to  stray  beyond  the  little 
town  in  the  Midlands  in  which  they  had  been  born  and 
lived. 

But  for  once  Gwynn's  instinct  failed  him.     He  did 
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not  turn  Alice's  thoughts  from  the  dread  of  outraging 
her  parents'  feelings — which  she  would  do  if  she  went 
with  him  as  his  lover  and  not  as  his  wife, — to  some 
topic,  which,  though  steeped  with  love,  would  have 
appealed  to  her  intellectual  imagination  and  have 
made  her  forget ! 

It  was  when  Alice  was  with  someone  else  that  she 
loved  Gwynn  most  unquestioningly,  and  forgot  her 
lack  of  trust  in  his  character  as  a  lover.  He  made 
other  men  appear  dull  and  unappreciative ;  the 
interests  of  their  smaller  minds  bored  her  ;  the  foolish- 
ness of  their  ideas  of  amusements  appeared  vulgar. 
Gwynn  never  missed  a  point  of  beauty  or  interest  in 
nature  or  in  human  beings.  Alice  knew  he  would 
always  understand  the  things  she  had  so  often  to  hold 
back  in  her  conversation  with  ordinary  people.  It  is 
not  what  a  bore  says  that  irritates  a  woman  ;  it  is 
what  she  cannot  say  to  him. 

They  knew  what  lay  in  each  other's  thoughts  : 
when  not  together  they  unconsciously  treasured  up 
things  to  discuss  when  they  met.  They  had  instinc- 
tively mated  :  they  were  drawn  to  each  other  as 
naturally  as  birds,  and  if  no  law  had  forbidden  their 
union,  in  it, — for  the  time  being  at  least, — they  would 
have  known  life  in  all  its  beauty  and  fullness  of  joy. 

But  at  the  critical  moment,  when  Alice's  surrender 
to  the  romance  of  passion,  and  to  the  youthful  vanity  of 
developing  her  own  life  in  her  own  way,  hung  on  a  very 
slender  thread,  England  and  her  parents,  and  the  horror 
of  neglecting  her  duty  of  obedience  to  their  commands, 
suddenly  rushed  in  upon  her  love-bewildered  senses, 
and  sobered  them. 

She  had  little,  pathetically  little,  reason  for  loving 
her  parents,  who  had  shown  her  but  scanty  affection, 
and  who  had  too  plainly  let  her  see  that  she  was  a 
thorn  in  their  sides.  Their  middle-class  admiration  of 
conventional  minds,  and  conventional  mediocrity 
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generally,  did  not  permit  them  to  adore  the  beautiful 
child  who  was  theirs  by  some  lusus  Naturae. 

All  that  her  selfish  act  would  mean  to  them  sprang 
in  protest  to  her  lips. 

"  These  are  not  your  own  ideas  of  what  you  think 
is  right,  and  what  you  think  is  wrong,  Alice.  It  is  not 
your  own  wish  that  is  making  you  hold  back.  You  did 
not  say  I  can't, — you  said  I  mustn't.  That  means  that 
you  are  afraid  of  hurting  your  parents  ;  they  need 
never  know,  sweetheart.  Why  should  anyone  know  ? 
Your  life  is  your  own,  and  I  swear  that  I  won't  do 
anything  to  spoil  it ;  I  will  only  make  it  more  beau- 
tiful." 

The  words  were  poured  out  breathlessly,  as  though 
he  grudged  speaking  them.  "  I  will  develop  your  life, 
and  ideas,  and  show  you  all  the  beauty  that  God  put 
into  the  world  for  man  and  woman  to  enjoy ;  .  .  .  the 
ways  of  love  can  be  beautiful,  dearest.  Let  me  teach 
you." 

"  Don't  say  that  God  puts  them  into  the  world ; 
...  I  don't  know  yet  how  to  tell  which  is  God's  work 
and  which  is  the  Devil's.  .  .  .  Love  seems  so  simple 
and  so  beautiful,  and  yet  mother  would  have  it  that 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  Devil's  work." 

"  What  sort  of  work,  dearest  ?  "  His  voice  was 
indulgent ;  he  was  speaking  to  a  girl  who  had  not  yet 
put  away  childish  ideas. 

"  All  this,  our  love, — your  kind  of  love, — love 
without  marriage." 

§£."  Of  course  she  would.  She  has  been  taught  to 
believe  it  is  the  Devil's  work,  just  as  she  has  been 
taught  to  say  the  Athanasian  creed.  She  hasn't  had 
the  chance  to  think  for  herself.  It  is  only  one  of  her 
many  inherited  beliefs.  We  have  left  inherited  beliefs, 
and  all  that  behind  us,  dearest. .  . .  You  know  what  you 
think  of  her  ideas  of  life  generally.  She  behaves  as 
though  it  were  wrong  and  immoral  to  show  that  she 
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has  any  human  feelings  at  all,  even  for  the  man  whom 
she  disobeyed  her  parents  by  marrying.  .  .  .  Come, 
confess  !  you  see,  I  remember  all  you  have  ever  told 
me  about  her  ;  how  starved  your  young  life  was  for 
sympathy  .  .  .  I've  had  to  teach  you  how  to  kiss." 

"  Mother  can't  sympathize  with  what  she  hasn't 
felt  herself,  and  I  don't  believe  that  when  she  was 
young  anything  in  the  whole  world  could  have  tempted 
her  to  do  without  the  marriage  ceremony.  To  have 
lived  with  a  good  man  to  whom  she  was  not  married 
would  have  seemed  a  far  greater  sin  in  her  eyes  than 
to  have  lived  with  a  bad  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  in  the  Church,  even  if  the  man  did  not  think 
one  way  or  another  about  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  ..."  Alice  paused.  "  All  the  same,  both 
father  and  she  trusted  me.  They  let  me  leave  home 
to  satisfy  my  longing  to  see  something  of  the  world 
because  they  believed  that  they  could  trust  me.  .  .  . 
You  see,  Gwynn,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  constantly  did, 
or  rather  did  not  do — which  annoyed  mother  still 
more, — not  going  more  than  once  a  week  to  Church, 
not  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school,  not  taking  any 
interest  in  what  she  called  '  work  for  others  ' — (which 
really  meant  interfering  in  the  parish) — I  never 
deceived  her.  She  learnt  to  rely  implicitly  on  my 
word,  and  on  my  obeying  the  unwritten  law.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  in  Germany  of  course  I  did  ..."  Alice 
paused.  f 

"  You  did  what  ?  "  Her  lover  turned  her  face 
eagerly  to  his.  "  You  did  what  ?  Some  iniquity  you 
have  hidden  from  me  ?  " 

"  No  !  but  I  did  many  things  which  would  have 
shocked  mother.  You  see,  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
belong  to  a  set  which  she  does  not  know  even  exists — 
a  set,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear,  which  every  girl  ought 
to  know  more  about  before  being  plunged  into  it  as  I 
was.  I  was  a  provincial  ignoramus  when  I  went  to 
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Germany.  Yet  somehow  it  didn't  much  matter,  be- 
cause I  never  felt  tempted  to  do  anything  which 
mother  would  have  condemned  as  really  wicked  .  .  . 
anything  like  this  .  .  .  because  ..." 

"  Because  why  ?  "  His  arms  went  round  her.  He 
knew  it  was  because  she  had  not  loved,  and  without 
love  he  knew  that  she  would  never  be  tempted,  but  he 
wished  to  hear  her  lips  say  the  words. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  insisted. 

"  Because  I  didn't  know  then  what  love  meant. 
The  men  I  met  were  so  frightfully  gay  and  unreliable." 

"  You  darling  !  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say  '  because 
I  never  loved  anyone  but  you,  Gwynn.'  Let  me  hear 
you  say,  '  I  love  you,  Gwynn.' ' 

"  I  adore  you,  Gwynn." 

*'  Not  sufficiently  to  trust  me,  sweetheart  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "  You  don't  understand  me,  Gwynn. 
My  feelings  for  you  are  something  I  can't  explain. 
I  love  you,  but  that  does  not  express  all  I  really  feel. 
You  have  made  life  so  interesting,  so  altogether  new  ; 
I  don't  think  I  can  ever  step  back  again  into  the  old 
dull  vision  of  things.  You  have  coloured  my  world 

for  me You  mean  so  much  more  than  love,"  she 

faltered. 

"Dear  one,"  he  said,  in  more  serious  tones,  "do  you 
know  if  I  loved  you  less  I  would  marry  you.  I  would 
marry  you  to  secure  you  for  myself,  and  just  run  the 
risk  of  being  able  to  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  It's  because  I  love  you,  and  worship  the 
girl  you  are,  that  I  don't  want  to  spoil  the  maturer 
years  of  your  womanhood.  I  won't  tie  you  down — 
not  yet.  You  are  only  a  child-woman.  I  can  do  far 
more  for  your  individuality  and  nature  as  a  lover. 
I  want  you  to  remain  an  individual.  Have  you  ever 
considered,  dearest,  that  a  woman,_according  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  ceases  to  be  the  same  individual  after 
her  marriage  ?  Indeed,  she  ceases  to  be  an  individual 
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— she  no  longer  '  subsists  as  one.'  For  it  says,  '  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh  ' ;  this  is  the  great  mystery. 
I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  and  live  under  the  African 
skies  the  free  life  of  the  desert  people.  For  one  little 
part  of  your  existence  on  this  earth  I  want  you  to  taste 
the  sweetness  and  the  simplicity  of  it." 

She  trembled  in  his  arms.  He  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking, — why  you  are  holding 
back.  It  is  a  woman's  natural  fear  that  instantly 
springs  to  your  mind.  You  need  have  no  such  fears, 
I  swear  to  you,  beloved.  Can't  you  trust  me  ?  I  am 
no  boy." 

She  returned  his  look  wonderingly.  Against  his  own 
he  felt  her  cheeks  quickly  warm  with  the  rush  of  blood 
to  the  clear  skin. 

"  If  anything  like  that  happened,"  he  said  very 
gravely,  "  I  would  get  six  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  marry  us  under  your  mother's  very  nose. 
Do  you  believe  me  ?  Will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  so  rapturously  that  she  could  not  help 
laughing,  even  though  his  words  confounded  her  more 
woefully  than  he  imagined. 

"  Can't  you  trust  me  for  that,  little  girl  ?  Can't  you 
believe  that  I  am  not  a  scoundrel  ?  Men  and  women 
make  each  other.  .  .  .  You  are  not  yet  half  made, 
beloved.  .  .  .  Let  me  have  a  little  hand  in  the  making 
of  the  Alice  that  is  to  be." 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  Have  so  many  women 
had  a  hand  in  your  making  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  ?  It  isn't  quite  fair  !  " 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

"  When  you  have  taken  me  in  hand  who  knows 
what  I  may  develop  into  ?  In  a  few  months  I  may 
be  imploring  you  to  let  me  sanctify  our  unholy  happi- 
ness by  the  holy  bonds  of  unhappy  matrimony." 

In  spite  of  her  youthful  scorn  of  her  mother's  un- 
questioning orthodoxy,  Alice  felt  pained  at  her  lover's 
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light  manner  of  talking  about  institutions  and  beliefs 
of  which  she  had  been  taught  to  speak  seriously  and 
reverently.  She  was  young  enough  to  be  ashamed  of 
her  feelings,  so  she  said  laughingly  :  "  As  a  Catholic, 
how  could  you  marry  a  Protestant  ?  Your  Church  now 
forbids  it,  and  if  I  am  anything  I  am  a  Protestant,  and 
if  you  are  anything  I  suppose  you  are  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  no  longer  a  Catholic." 

Alice  looked  at  him  with  questioning  eyes.  She 
knew  he  was  no  longer  the  ardent  devotee  he  had  been 
in  the  first  years  of  his  perversion — the  days  he  had 
spent  at  Carthage  with  the  White  Fathers — but  she 
imagined  that  he  still  professed  the  Catholic  faith. 
"  Then  what  are  you  ?  "  She  laughed  as  she  added, 
"  A  Moslem  ?  " 

To  her  surprise  he  said,  "  Yes,  perhaps,  if  I  am 
anything."  He  watched  the  girl's  face,  which  betrayed 
the  flight  her  imagination  had  taken. 

"No,  I  have  no  harem  !  That  is  what  your  mind 
has  flown  to  ?  You  would  be  my  only  wife " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  It  is  sad,"  he  said,  "  that  to  most  people's  minds 
the  word  Moslem,  or  Mohammedan,  far  more  surely 
calls  up  the  vision  of  an  unlimited  number  of  wives 
than  the  believer  in  one  God  whose  prophet  was 
Mohammed.  Yet  to-day  comparatively  few  Moham- 
medans have  more  than  one  wife, — in  cities  at  least, — 
they're  too  expensive  a  luxury  ;  they  belong  to  other 
days." 

"  I  see,"  she  said  slowly.  "  But  it  sounds  so  strange, 
an  Englishman  being  a  Mohammedan  !  " 

"  I  have  taken  no  vows,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  pray 
in  the  mosques.  It's  a  very  simple  and  a  very  beautiful 
faith  if  you  shake  off  or  ignore  the  superstitions 
attached  to  it ;  they  have  come  down  since  Pagan 
times,  and  the  word  harem,  which  sounds  so  shocking 
to  the  English  ears,  means  '  sacred.'  It  is  the  sacred 
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portion  of  a  man's  house  which  is  set  apart  for  his 
women ; — it  is  sacred  to  him  and  forbidden  to 
strangers." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  the  Prophet's  teachings," 
Alice  said. 

"  Most  people  confuse  the  observances  of  the  Oriental 
customs  with  the  obeying  of  the  Prophet's  words. 
You  could  learn  a  good  deal  by  reading  the  Koran,  of 
course  ;  but  it  is  very  long."  He  hooked  his  arm  in 
hers.  "  I  will  teach  you  some  of  the  beliefs  of  Islam. 
Its  ethics  are  as  manifold  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
because  Mohammed  left  nothing  unsaid  regarding 
the  moral  duties  of  man  ;  his  system  of  principles  is 
wonderful ;  his  creed  and  dogmas  are  summed  up  hi 
the  words  :  Absolute  surrender  to  one  God,  and  the 
belief  that  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet." 

"  To  me,"  Alice  said,  "  the  Moslem  peoples  are  so 
beautifully  reverent ;  I  think  their  religion  must  be 
beautiful  too." 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  he  said,  "  and  strong  ;  it  is  a 
dignified  and  strong  religion  for  a  dignified  strong 
people." 

"  Which  do  you  think  it  is,  their  natural  breeding 
or  the  influence  of  their  religion  which  make  their 
manners  so  calm  and  dignified  ?  One  talks  of  the 
good  breeding  and  reserve  and  dignity  which  go 
with  aristocratic  blood  in  England  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  in  England  with  so  much  the  air  of  the 
perfect  gentleman  as  the  Arab  who  washes  out  the 
marble  floors  of  our  hotel  with  a  palm-leaf  broom. 
He  carries  up  the  visitor's  luggage  on  his  back,  and 
wears  only  one  garment,  but  he  is  never  without  his 
scarlet  carnation  behind  his  ear.  I  love  him  !  he  is 
beautiful." 

"  The  poorest  Arab  loves  the  rich  scent  of  flowers. 
Your  floor-mopper,  when  the  whiff  from  the  scarlet 
carnation  drifts  to  his  nostrils,  sees  visions  of  the 
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gardens  of  Paradise  which  his  soul  is  to  enjoy  when 
Allah  permits  him  to  cease  his  earthly  toil.  But  it  is 
awfully  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  his  religion  and 
the  calm  which  its  philosophy  bestows  upon  its 
children  or  whether  it  is  a  characteristic  of  his  race. 
The  Arab  is  a  natural  gentleman,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  profound  calm  which  comes  from  his 
absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of  Allah  has  added 
greatly  to  his  personal  dignity.  That  atmosphere  of 
aloofness  which  surrounds  him  places  him  far  above  the 
impetuous  and  emotional  nations,  Italian's  for  in- 
stance— charming  though  they  are  in  their  own  way," 
— he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "and  infinitely  above 
the  mannerless  Anglo-Saxons,  of  course." 

"  If  you  became  a  Mohammedan  we  could  judge 
of  cause  and  result,"  Alice  laughed.  "  We  should 
know  that  the  change  was  really  due  to  the  religion 
of  the  prophet !  Do  Western  peoples  when  they  turn 
Moslems  become  more  dignified,  more  like  the  lordly 
Arab  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  cheeky,  you  know  what  I  will  do,"  he 
said,  and  he  did  it. 


They  had  turned  their  backs  on  Carthage,  that 
Cittd  Morta  of  the  immortal  dead  :  they  had  spent 
the  hours  of  midday  and  afternoon  and  sunset  wander- 
ing about  it  from  point  to  point,  and  they  had  picnicked 
amid  its  ruins.  The  girl  had  listened  with  eager  ears 
and  senses  to  her  lover's  tales  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  place.  He  was  an  excellent  raconteur,  and  he 
had  at  one  time  been  "  intoxicated  with  Carthage  " 
as  St.  Augustine,  who  came  as  a  youthful  Pagan  to  the 
city  to  study  rhetoric  at  its  famous  university,  became 
"  intoxicated  with  God."  He  had  led  her  from  place  to 
place,  ever  »mindf ul  of  the  fact  that,  as  he  loved  and 
desired  her,  he  must  appeal  to  her  senses  through  her 
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intellect ;  for,  as  yet,  Alice's  "  sex  was  in  her  soul." 
He  must  draw  her  to  him  like  a  bird  to  its  snare  by 
thrilling  her  imagination  and  feeding  her  "  Wonder- 
lust  "  with  the  dramas  and  scenes  he  constructed  for 
her  on  the  very  stage  upon  which  they  had  been 
enacted. 

At  first  she  had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  abject 
nothingness  of  Carthage  that  it  had  meant  little  more 
to  her  than  a  mass  of  fallen  stones  and  sandhills  of 
accumulated  rubbish. 

f:  The  holy  Sidi-Bou-Said,  an  unspoilt  Arab  village 
which  lies  at  the  Cape  Carthage  end  of  the  famous 
peninsula,  had  delighted  her  far  more  than  the  ruins 
of  the  city  which  are  such  a  pathetic  illustration  of 
Cato's  immortal  words,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago."  If 
she  had  been  by  herself  she  would  have  left  classic 
Carthage  alone  and  spent  all  her  time  in  the  quiet 
white  village  where  roses  and  geraniums  and  exquisite 
flowers  made  an  earthly  Paradise  around  the  tombs 
of  Tunisian  saints.  Mohammedan  saints  to  this  day 
wish  to  be  buried  there  because  it  holds,  in  their  belief, 
the  tomb  of  St.  Louis,  the  great  Christian  king  and 
saint.  According  to  local  history  St.  Louis  died  a  good 
Moslem,  and  so  it  is  that  at  one  end  of  Carthage  the 
French  king  is  worshipped  as  a  "  Marabout,"  and  at  the 
other,  hi  a  costly  cathedral  erected  to  his  memory, 
as  a  Catholic  saint. 

By  the  magic  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  place  Gwynn 
converted  her  to  its  charm.  Just  now  it  was  hers  to 
stand  upon  the  spot  from  which  she  could  best  see  the 
double  war-harbour  of  the  Carthaginians,  lying  like 
twin  pools  of  clear  light,  land-locked  from  the  blue 
Tunisian  bay,  and,  beyond  the  expanses  of  African 
waters,  the  soft  outline  of  the  Bou  Kornein  hills. 

As  they  stood  in  the  great  unshadowed  sunshine 
he  told  her  of  the  scenes  of  splendour  and  of  tragedy 
which  those  now  shrunken  harbours  had  witnessed. 
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"  Magnify  them  as  much  as  you  can,"  he  said, 
"  their  form  is  not  changed,  and  then  try  to  picture 
to  yourself  our  entire  British  Navy  lying  inside  them, 
and  don't  forget  that  the  Carthaginians  were  as  proud 
of  then*  splendid  navy  as  we  are  of  ours.  Their  fleet 
was  the  symbol  and  seal  of  their  commerce  and 
colonization.  Think  of  what  we  should  feel  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  unsuccessful  war  with  a  strong  Euro- 
pean power  if  the  terms  of  peace  included  the  order 
that  we  must  see  our  entire  fleet  burnt  before  our  eyes. 
Just  imagine  an  English  admiral  being  compelled  to 
tow  out  five  hundred  vessels  from  these  two  harbours 
of  shining  water  into  the  open  sea  so  that  his  ships 
might  be  burnt  before  the  eyes  of  the  weeping  citizens. 
And  that  was  what  actually  happened  when  Has- 
drubal  accepted  the  Romans'  conditions  of  peace, 
when  he  was  sent  as  the  leader  of  the  peace  party  to 
Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  conquered.  In  her 
Punic  days  the  very  poorest  citizens  in  Carthage  used 
to  go  into  mourning,  and  the  city  draped  its  streets  with 
funeral  flags,  when  any  disaster  occurred  to  their 
beloved  navy  from  storms  at  sea,  or  hi  battle." 

Gwynn  made  Alice  see  as  a  living  creature  Queen 
Dido  sitting  at  the  feet  of  -<Eneas  listening  to  his 
account  of  the  Fall  of  Troy.  The  story  of  that  ten  years' 
campaign  which  has  stirred  the  emotions  of  the 
civilized  world  since  the  awakening  of  Europe,  and 
which  Gwynn  called  Europa  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
lost  nothing  of  its  glory  hi  poor  Dido's  eyes  from  the 
fact  that  the  god-like  hero  was  the  man  whose  arms 
were  round  her. 

Gwynn  Stevens  was  well  aware  that  his  tale  of  the 
hapless  queen  and  her  demi-god  lover  lost  nothing  of 
its  pathos  by  the  fact  that  for  this  day  at  least  he  held 
the  girl's  soul  hi  his  hand. 

Alice  wa&jntoxicated  with  the  new  wine  of  learning, 
for  not  only  was  her  mind  filled  with  the  stories  of 
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Pagan  loves  and  Pagan  gods,  but  blended  with  these 
were  the  figures  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Cyprian 
preaching  the  new  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  scoffing 
citizens  in  a  basilica  almost  as  vast  as  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  the  beauty  of  the  girls  Perpetua  and 
Felicita,  who  won  their  place  hi  the  city's  story  by 
being  tossed  to  death  by  wild  cows  in  the  amphi- 
theatre which  is  of  all  the  ancient  monuments  in 
Carthage  one  of  the  best  preserved. 

Both  physically  and  mentally  Alice  was  passing 
through  the  phase  when  curiosity  may  lead  to  de- 
struction ;  through  the  critical  years  when  hunger 
arises  for  the  tasting  of  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  the 
period  when  neither  the  physical  nor  mental  woman 
can  remain  satisfied  with  the  bread  and  butter  of 
childhood.  She  was  being  driven  by  the  forces  of 
Nature,  which  in  plant-life  is  powerful  enough  to  send 
up  tender  shoots  through  an  asphalt  pavement. 
Nature  was  driving  her  to  seek  and  discover  the 
meaning  which  life  held  for  her  as  a  woman.  She  was 
almost  as  unconscious  of  the  goal  towards  which  Nature 
was  pushing  her  as  the  little  plant  is  unaware  that 
there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the  asphalt  journey. 

Alice  was  like  an  octopus  whose  eight  arms  scour 
the  seas  ;  the  tentacles  of  her  human  organism  were 
stretching  out  and  seeking  food  for  mind  and  body, 
and  under  the  climatic  influences  of  tropical  suns,  and 
the  delight  of  love,  the  cells  in  her  nature,  which  had 
been  closed  in  girlhood,  were  unfolding  themselves 
like  the  petals  of  a  flower.  As  a  flower  draws  colour 
from  light,  so  Alice  in  her  new  environment  was  daily 
becoming  a  creature  of  more  fragrant  beauty.  In  her 
conventional  boarding-school  life  and  amidst  her 
narrow  home  surroundings  it  had  never  been  con- 
sidered necessary  in  any  way  to  develop  the  indi- 
viduality in  the  girl's  nature.  She  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  kept  in  a  dark  cupboard  all  her  life,  and 
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then   suddenly  been  exposed  to  the  fresh  air    and 
sunlight. 

At  school  she  had  learnt  in  a  dull  way  from  dull 
books,  what  was  spoken  of  as  classical  history — 
history  which  had  not  one  breath  of  humanity  hi  it. 
Here  in  Carthage,  in  the  wonderful  light  of  Africa,  she 
was  living  again  in  the  company  of  the  immortal  dead. 
Hanno's  cry  to  the  Roman  consul  of  "  Kill,  if  it  be 
your  good  pleasure,  all  the  citizens,  but  spare  the  city 
— spare  the  temples  of  the  gods — spare  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  !  "  were  110  longer  mere  words  she  had  learned 
from  a  teacher,  but  a  cry  wrung  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  was  every  bit  as  real  and  living  to  her  now 
that  she  was  standing  on  the  site  of  his  besieged  city 
as  the  most  romantic  hero  in  modern  history. 

It  is  well  for  those  of  Alice's  years  if  fate  places 
within  their  reach  the  fruits  of  life  which  are  for  good 
and  not  for  evil :  yet  who  shall  say  what  is  for  good 
and  what  is  for  evil  if  all  things  bow  to  the  will  of 
Allah  ?  Surely  the  woman  is  unworthy  of  praise  or 
of  envy  who  has  been  spared  all  knowledge  of  evil. 
Good  does  less  for  the  building  up  of  our  individuality 
than  evil :  good,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
teaches  us  less  than  evil  of  the  sorrows  and  suffering 
of  mankind.  Evil,  at  the  cost  of  the  penalties  paid 
for  it,  puts  into  our  heart  an  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy which  no  one  can  possess  who  has  not  known  it. 

Alice  was  still  so  much  the  child-woman  that  it  was 
the  delight  filling  her  days,  due  to  her  lover's  fascinat- 
ing companionship,  which  was  the  source  of  her  real 
longing  to  go  with  him  to  Southern  Tunisia.  It  was 
the  intellectual  food  he  served  out  so  judiciously  to 
satisfy  her  youthful  vanity  and  her  starved  nature  that 
fanned  her  desire  for  him  far  more  than  his  caresses. 
Yet  love  was  very  sweet :  she  had  never  before  felt 
the  solace  of  its  strong  arms.  She  had  never  known, 
that,  being  a  woman,  she  held  a  shrine  in  the  chambers 
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of  her  soul,  upon  whose  altar  love  sent  up  flames  of 
fire. 

Under  a  Carthage  moon  in  the  desert  stillness  the 
ghosts  of  elemental  things — of  an  elemental  people — 
brushed  against  them  and  lingered  near  them.  .  .  . 
There  was  little  to  help  the  girl  to  resist  what  appeared 
to  her  so  foolishly  considered  wrong,  except  her  fine 
loyalty  to  her  parents.  They  had  been  good  to  her, 
and  done  their  duty  towards  her  according  to  their 
light,  and  she  knew  that  they  loved  her,  though  why 
she  knew  it  she  could  not  quite  tell  herself,  for  never 
once  had  their  arms  enfolded  her  in  tender,  adoring 
embraces  as  Gwynn's  had  done ;  yet  the  duty  she  owed 
to  them  as  her  parents  triumphed  over  her  emotions. 

And  so  Gwynn  Stevens  got  no  promise.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  urged  more  insistently  if  he  had  known 
the  strange  happenings  which  lay  in  store  for  Alice 
before  he  was  to  see  her  again. 

He  was  going  to  leave  her  for  some  days.  His  know- 
ledge of  women  told  him  that  his  cause  would  not 
lose  by  his  absence  ;  that — alone  once  more  with  the 
frivolous  Baroness  Langendorf ,  under  whose  chaperon- 
age  Alice  had  come  to  Carthage, — the  girl  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  yield  to  his  request  on  his  return. 

And  Alice  welcomed  to  a  certain  extent  his  going, 
because  she  persuaded  herself  that  the  days  without 
him  would  give  her  strength  of  mind  to  resist. 

She  did  not  know  that  a  girl's  passions  feed  on 
imagination  more  than  on  reality. 


CHAPTER}  II 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  LIFE  :  ENTER  THE  BARON 

To  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Alice  Lindsay 
was  all  alone  with  her  lover  at  a  midnight  hour  in 
that  city  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  to  grasp  the 
exact  period  in  the  history  of  her  evolution,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  and  give  a  brief  glance  at  her  life 
during  the  six  preceding  months. 

The  story  of  Alice's  childhood  and  girlhood  I  have 
only  heard  from  her  own  lips,  but  from  all  that  she 
has  told  me,  I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  how  any 
parents  could  have  so  little  understood  the  child  who 
was  born  of  them,  bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their 
flesh,  the  beautiful  child  which  the  very  passion  of 
their  own  love  had  begotten. 

I  saw  her  parents  but  once ;  they  were  very 
"  homely,"  not  so  much  in  feature,  as  hi  the  effect 
they  produced  on  the  mind.  Yet  Alice  was  beautiful 
with  the  charm  of  beauty  which  is  above  and  beyond 
mere  perfection  of  feature.  It  was  the  way  hi  which 
Alice  herself  enchanted  and  delighted  the  senses, 
rather  than  what  the  eye  actually  saw,  which  left  the 
critic  deluded  into  the  idea  that  she  was  altogether 
beautiful  in  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word.  I  could 
have  criticized  with  as  much  accuracy  a  wood  in 
spring  full  of  wild-flowers,  or  the  perfection  of  each 
separate  blossom,  as  I  could  have  torn  Alice's  beauty 
to  pieces  in%  order  to  speak  of  each  feature  in  detail, 
after  I  first  saw  her.  She  was  so  radiantly  fair  that 
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truly  it  might  have  been  sung  of  her  that  "  at  her  birth, 
heaven  was  brought  to  earth." 

It  is  with  Alice's  married  life  that  my  story  prin- 
cipally deals,  and  my  real  intimacy  with  her  only  began 
before  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  She  was  then  a 
creature  of  such  perfect  health  that  she  bore  her  first 
child  as  easily  and  simply  as  a  savage,  who,  in  knowing 
not  God,  has  escaped  the  curse  laid  by  Him  upon  all 
women  through  the  sin  of  the  first  created  mother. 

"  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and 
thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee." 

And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband. 

That  was  the  good  anticipation !  But  I  must 
refrain  as  yet  from  writing  of  that  part  of  her  life 
which  I  knew  personally. 

Alice  Lindsay,  although  she  was  born  of  English 
parents  in  Duddington,  in  the  Midlands  of  England, 
could  not  be  said  to  belong  to  any  country,  or  to  her 
own  people,  so  little  had  she  in  common  with  her 
surroundings  or  her  parents.  Some  children  remain 
complete  strangers  to  their  parents  to  the  day  of  their 
death.  Alice's  mother  never  knew  her  child. 

I  shall  find  it  no  difficult  matter,  I  fancy,  to  place 
the  real  Alice  before  my  readers'  eyes  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  less  easy  task  to  make  them  see  and  under- 
stand the  men  who  played  important  parts  in  her 
life,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Alice — indeed  for  the  first  years  of  her  married  life, 
I  saw  her  almost  every  day — whereas  of  the  men  I 
saw  and  knew  only  her  husband.  Unfortunately 
circumstances  restricted  my  friendships  to  the  people 
who  were  kind  enough,  during  those  years,  to  come 
and  see  me. 

But  as  my  story  is  to  be  written  from  Alice's  point 
of  view,  or  rather,  with  Alice  as  the  central  figure,  it 
may  not  so  much  matter  if  the  lesser  characters  are 
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incompletely  delineated.  I  will  try  to  present  them 
as  Alice  presented  them  to  me.  Besides,  I  shall  only 
be  dealing  with  the  principal  male  characters  in  their 
attitude  towards  Alice,  for  that  is  all  I  knew  of  them. 
The  characteristics  of  these  men  when  with  men,  I  did 
not  know. 

In  reading  a  novel  men  often  say,  "  No  man  ever 
talked  like  that !  This  is  a  woman's  drawing  of  a  male 
character."  They  forget,  perhaps,  that  they  can  only 
judge  of  how  they  themselves  talk  to  women,  or  make 
love  to  women.  They  only  know  men,  from  a  man's 
point  of  view.  But  does  any  man  know  the  lover  in 
the  man  who  is  his  most  ultimate  friend  ?  It  would 
be  a  much  more  serious  criticism  if  a  woman  were 
to  say,  "  No  man  ever  talked  to  a  woman  like 
that !  " 

About  a  year  before  Alice  met  Gwynn  Stevens  hi 
Tunis  she  had  won  the  consent  of  her  parents,  which 
really  meant  that  of  her  mother,  to  go  to  Germany, 
and  live  hi  a  family  where  she  was  to  learn  to  speak 
German  in  return  for  speaking  English.  The  plan 
succeeded  admirably  from  the  German  point  of 
view.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  two  daughters 
of  the  house  spoke  English  so  well  that  Alice  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Her  German,  alas  !  had  not  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  because  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold was  so  anxious  to  speak  English  that  Alice 
scarcely  ever  spoke  with  them  hi  German.  They  had 
been  exceedingly  kind  to  her  hi  every  other  respect, 
and  these  six  months  had  passed  very  happily,  if 
uneventfully.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to  leave, 
they  told  her  that  a  friend  of  theirs  knew  of  a  lady 
who  wished  an  English  girl  to  go  and  live  with  her, 
and  speak  English  to  her.  She  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  language,  but  she  wished  to  speak  it  more  fluently 
before  she  went  to  London. 

Alice,  delighted  at  the  prospect  the  position  held 
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out  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  seeing 
something  of  a  wider  world  than  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  accepted  the  post  without  hesitation. 
Frau  Becker  felt  a  little  anxious  ;  she  wished  to  know 
something  about  the  household  in  which  her  charm- 
ing English  Fraulein  was  going  to  take  up  her  abode, 
but  her  friend's  friend  had  merely  told  them  that  the 
beautiful  Baroness  Langendorf  who  lived  in  the  fine 
old  castle  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  of  whom  they 
knew  very  little,  had  been  looking  about  for  an  English 
girl  as  a  companion. 

And  so  Alice  went. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  were,  to  Alice,  creatures 
belonging  to  a  new  world.  They  were  extremely  kind 
to  her,  and  their  life,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  un- 
reality and  princely  extravagance,  amused  her.  There 
were  many  things  too  indefinite  to  be  described  that 
roused  an  unconscious  curiosity  and  doubt  in  the 
girl's  mind,  doubts  which  did  not  diminish  as  she 
learnt  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  She  felt  that 
there  was  a  mystery  and  romance  in  the  atmosphere 
of  their  domestic  life,  which  certainly  had  been  absent 
in  Frau  Becker's  family. 

She  had  lived  in  their  household  for  about  four 
months  before  they  started  on  their  travels.  During 
those  four  months  very  few  women  had  visited  at  the 
castle.  At  first  Alice  had  not  noticed  the  fact  that 
the  Baroness  seemed  to  have  scarcely  any  women 
friends.  But  as  the  months  passed,  and  none  of  the 
men  who  came  to  stay,  or  who  were  invited  to  dinner 
or  to  lunch,  ever  brought  their  wives  with  them, 
Alice  could  not  help  asking  herself  what  was  the 
reason  ? 

During  those  four  months  the  Baroness  had  paid 
short  visits  to  Vienna  and  other  cities  with  her  husband. 
The  quietness  of  the  country  bored  her.  Once  when 
the  Baron's  mother  came  to  stay  with  him,  his  wife 
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took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  relations  of  her 
own. 

Two  days  after  her  departure,  the  Baron  offered 
to  teach  Alice  to  ride ;  he  had  sought  her  society 
rather  more  than  she  cared  for,  even  though  his 
manner  towards  her  was  faultless  and  courteous. 
But  that  he  should  seek  her  companionship  at  all 
troubled  her  ;  she  was  woman  enough  to  know  that 
the  Baroness  would  not  have  liked  it.  Not  knowing 
how  to  make  a  polite  refusal  of  his  kind  offer,  however, 
she  accepted  it ;  besides  she  was  young  and  she  loved 
horses,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  add  the  knowledge  of 
horsemanship  to  her  other  accomplishments. 

She  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  rind  a  complete 
and  perfect  riding  outfit  lying  in  her  room  ready  for 
her  three  mornings  later.  She  refrained  from  asking 
any  questions  about  how  it  came  to  be  there,  because 
she  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  extrava- 
gantly run  establishments,  that  she  thought  it  might 
be  quite  the  ordinary  thing  for  a  host  not  only  to 
provide  his  lady  guests  with  a  mount,  but  with  a 
riding  outfit  when  required. 

At  first  the  riding  lessons  were  a  great  joy  to  the 
girl,  who  had  a  natural  seat  and  good  hands,  and 
the  Baron  was  so  kind  to  her,  and  so  courteous  in  his 
behaviour,  that  all  her  dislike  to  his  companionship 
quickly  fled.  • 

It  was  not  until  she  had  ridden  with  him  many 
times,  and  the  end  of  his  wife's  absence  was  approach- 
ing, that  she  suddenly  had  her  eyes  opened  to  the  real 
motive  of  these  excursions. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  they  had  been  riding 
for  many  miles  through  a  magnificent  chestnut  forest 
on  the  Baron's  estate,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  up  his 
horse  at  the.  door  of  a  little  summer-house  which 
resembled  a  one-roomed  Swiss  cottage. 
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He  told  Alice  that  he  wanted  her  to  wait  inside  the 
hut  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  spoke  to  the  man  who 
had  erected  it.  He  was  only  a  few  yards  away.  He 
helped  her  to  alight,  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to 
enter  with  a  key,  which  he  drew  from  his  inner  breast 
pocket. 

When  Alice  stepped  inside  the  new-looking  hut  she 
was  surprised  to  find  it  daintily  and  completely 
furnished.  On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  there 
was  a  bottle  of  champagne,  two  glasses,  and  a  plate 
of  sandwiches.  When  she  expressed  her  surprise  to 
the  Baron  she  found  that  he  had  left  her.  Her  eye 
quickly  took  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  handle  on 
the  inside  of  the  door.  It  only  opened  with  a  key 
which  he  had  taken  with  him.  When  the  door  was 
once  shut  it  was  locked  !  This  discovery  gave  the 
girl  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  but  she  had  not  long  to 
think  about  it,  for  the  Baron  reappeared  and  said,  as 
he  stepped  into  the  room,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
our  little  house  in  the  wood  ?  "  His  eyes  put  a  definite 
meaning  into  the  words  "  our  house  "  which  raised 
an  unpleasant  fear  in  the  girl's  thoughts.  For  no  real 
reason  they  brought  a  blush  to  her  cheeks. 

It  was  absurd,  because  the  Baron  had  never  said 
or  done  one  thing  to  annoy  her,  and  he  had  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  in  his  wife's  absence.  Each  day  he 
had  helped  her  to  mount  and  dismount,  with  no  more 
thought  of  her  as  a  woman  whom  he  admired  visible  in 
his  manner,  than  if  she  had  been  his  daughter.  It  was 
he  who  had  more  than  once  begged  his  men  friends  to 
remember  the  presence  of  the  English  Fraulein,  when 
on  joining  the  Baroness  and  Alice  after  dinner,  they 
had  continued  to  amuse  each  other  and  the  Baroness 
with  after-dinner  stories.  Many  times  Alice  had 
heard  the  Baroness  tell  jokes  to  these  same  men, 
which  to  her  young  ears  sounded  objectionable.  At 
first  she  had  not  understood  them  ;  but  when  later 
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on  the  Baron  saw  by  her  confusion  that  she  did,  he 
used  laughingly  to  tell  the  Baroness  that  Alice  under- 
stood as  much  German  as  she  did.  The  Baroness  was 
a  Roumanian. 

She  had  had  to  thank  him  with  grateful  eyes  more 
than  once,  when  with  tact  and  determination  he  had 
relieved  her  of  the  attention  of  some  guest  who  was 
obviously  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  girl's 
ignorance. 

Alice  attributed  much  of  what  she  saw  and  heard 
in  the  Baron's  household — the  meaning  of  which  only 
became  clear  to  her  long  afterwards — to  the  ways  of 
"  Smart  Society."  She  was  never  quite  sure  where 
her  feelings  as  her  mother's  daughter  came  hi  and 
where  girls  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  fashionable 
society  would  object.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  her, 
for  the  Baroness  only  laughed  like  a  child  when  Alice 
said  anything  to  her  on  the  subject.  "  But,  chicken  " — 
she  always  called  Alice  "  chicken  "  or  the  more  en- 
dearing French  "  poulette" — "But,  poulette,  you  must 
enjoy  yourself — you  cannot  remain  a  schoolgirl  all 
your  life  !  " 

Suddenly  in  the  cabin  in  the  woods,  the  Baron  was 
transformed  into  another  being.  There  was  a  new 
expression  hi  his  eyes,  a  new  meaning  in  his  attitude 
towards  her.  She  had  never  before  known  what 
fear  of  a  man  was  ;  that  new  look  showed  her  Fear 
in  its  ugliest  form  ;  the  fear  of  a  woman  on  the  defence 
for  her  womanhood.  Something  warned  her  that  there 
were  opening  up  before  her  difficulties  and  even 
dangers  in  the  life  which  had  appeared  so  novel  and 
amusing  only  a  short  hour  ago. 

"  Help  yourself  to  some  fruit  or  sandwiches,"  he 
said,  "  I  should  have  remembered  chocolates, — sweets 
for  the  sweet  English  tooth ! "  His  eyes  spoke  his 
admiration  for  the  white  teeth  and  scarlet  lips. 

Alice  silently  helped  herself  to  some  grapes.    When 
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the  cork  was  drawn  from  the  bottle,  he  hurriedly 
held  the  frothing  wine  over  the  glass  which  he  had 
placed  by  Alice's  side. 

She  put  her  hand  over  the  top  of  the  glass,  and 
drew  it  away.  "  None  for  me,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  lightly.  "  You  know  I  never  drink  wine." 

"  But  just  with  me,  this  once  ?  "  He  crushed  her 
hand  tenderly  in  his  as  he  tried  to  remove  it  from  the 
top  of  the  glass.  "  Little  Fraulein  Alice,  just  one  glass 
to  bring  luck  to  the  two  babes  in  the  woods  !  " 

Alice  freed  her  hand  which  he  did  not  try  to  retain. 

"  Is  this  hut  quite  new  ?  "  she  said.  "It  is  very 
charming."  Her  words  were  spoken  to  try  and  divert 
his  mind  from  the  subject  of  the  champagne. 

"  I  built  it  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  For  me  ?  "  His  words  troubled  her,  yet  they 
were  so  absurd  that  she  laughed  almost  naturally  at 
the  idea. 

"  For  you  and  for  me,  Fraulein,  to  rest  hi  when  we 
have  ridden  far,  as  we  have  to-day.  I  am  very  proud 
of  my  pupil.  She  is  a  natural  horsewoman." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  ?  "  she  was  almost  breath- 
less with  astonishment.  "  How  did  you  know  that 
I  should  ever  come  here  ?  They  must  have  taken 
weeks  to  build  it  ...  and  these  things  !  "  she  in- 
dicated the  dainty  lunch. 

"  I  knew,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  until  they 
fell  before  his,  "  because  you  once  said  that  you 
loved  horses,  but  that  you  had  never  had  one  to  ride. 
I  was  glad  I  could  give  one  to  you.  I  built  this  little 
hut  so  that  I  could  sit  here  with  you  all  alone,  and 
imagine  that  it  was  our  own  little  home  for  all  time." 

"  Please  don't  say  such  absurd  things,"  Alice  said, 
rising  from  her  chair  as  she  spoke.  "  I  am  not  a  child. 
I  don't  believe  them,  and  you  have  no  right  to  say 
them  even  in  fun." 

The  next  moment  she  was  laughing  at  her  own 
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annoyance,  because  he  was  lifting  his  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  his  lips,  and  drinking  her  health. 

"  Did  you  think,  little  Fraulein,  that  I  was  a  black- 
guard, who  had  brought  you  here  to  make  love  to 
you  !  The  Baroness  will  use  this  hut,  for  her  tea- 
picnics,  when  she  returns ;  it  is  a  surprise  for  her 
birthday." 

The  fear  hi  Alice's  heart  took  wings. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  played  such  a  joke,"  she  said. 
"  I  thought  you  had  lost  your  senses." 

He  poured  some  wine  into  her  glass,  and  handed  it 
to  her.  "  Just  enough  to  show  that  I  am  forgiven  ? 
It  was  cruel  of  me."  He  waited  for  her  assent. 

"  No,  not  even  that  much,"  the  girl  said.  "  I  will 
forgive  you  without  drinking." 

"  Why  not,  little  Puritan  ?  Everyone  in  Germany 
drinks  wine.  This  is  a  beautiful  vintage.  You  couldn't 
begin  on  a  better  .  .  .  just  to  christen  the  hut !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  sure  it  is  excellent 
wine,  but  its  quality  would  be  lost  upon  me,  because 
I  don't  know  anything  about  wine,  and  I  gave  my 
word  to  my  mother  that  I  would  never  touch  it.  She 
is  a  strict  teetotaler.  It  is  one  of  her  greatest  hobbies." 

Alice  had  been  peeling  the  skin  from  a  large  purple 
grape  which  she  held  between  the  first  finger  and  the 
thumb  of  her  left  hand.  The  Baron,  marking  the  note 
of  determination  in  her  voice,  set  the  bottle  down  on 
the  table.  With  a  sudden  spring  to  her  side,  he  caught 
her  left  hand  in  his,  and  put  the  grape,  and  her  two  fin- 
gers, in  his  own  mouth.  The  act  was  neatly  done.  The 
girl  stood  with  panting  breath,  and  furious  eyes  ;  she 
could  feel  the  moisture  from  his  laboured  breathing 
gathering  on  her  fingers.  "  You  coward  !  Let  me  go. 
I  hate  you  !  " 

"  I  want  to  eat  every  bit  of  you,"  he  said,  "  not 
only  your  Angers." 

Alice  trjeU  to  wrench  her  hand  away,  but  he  held 
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her  fingers  with  his  teeth.  At  the  same  moment  he 
enfolded  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Little  woman,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  so  indignant ! 
...  I  won't  harm  you  ...  I  only  want  to  kiss  your 
cool  English  lips,  and  stroke  your  beautiful  hair. 
What  harm  can  there  be  in  that  ?  Let  me  caress  you, 
child.  Won't  you  allow  me  to  love  you  ?  Come,  let 
me  show  you  how  comforting  it  is  !  "  His  left  hand 
was  stroking  her  cheeks  with  that  curious  electric 
touch,  which  coming  from  the  virility  of  manhood, 
plays  dangerously  upon  the  senses  of  a  woman,  while 
his  right  arm  encircled  her  closely. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alice  that  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  her  character  was  her  sense  of  honour. 
Having  once  made  a  promise,  she  rarely  broke  it,  and 
never  if  it  was  only  to  gratify  her  own  pleasure. 

If  she  had  drunk  of  the  champagne  which  the  Baron 
had  urged  her  to  taste,  when  she  had  so  little  suspected 
his  motive,  it  is  questionable  if  the  sense  of  satis- 
faction, which  the  embrace  of  strong  arms  bestows  on 
a  woman  in  her  eager  years,  would  not  have  won 
from  her  a  certain  physical  response,  which  he  would 
have  been  quick  to  understand,  and  take  advantage 
of. 

But  Alice  was  exquisitely  sensitive  on  the  point  of 
honour ;  she  had  not  tasted  the  pulse-quickening 
wine,  so  her  virgin  soul  was  outraged  at  the  man's 
lack  of  honour  to  his  wife,  who  was  beautiful,  and  to 
whom  he  had  appeared  devoted. 

Fierce  anger  added  strength  to  her  young  arms, 
she  tore  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  used  no  further 
argument  than  the  old  words,  "  How  dare  you  !  " 

"  How  dare  I  ?    Because  you  are  so  delicious." 

"  And  your  wife  ?  Have  you  quite  forgotten  her 
in  this  one  week  ?  She  believes  in  your  honour." 

"  My  wife  !  "  he  laughed  sarcastically.  "  Little 
saint,  she  will  not  object  .  .  .  she  is  a  woman  of  the 
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world.  When  you  have  seen  more  of  the  world  you 
will  not  mind.  But  I  am  glad  I  have  known  you  as 
you  are.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  your 
girlish  horror  ;  you  will  smile  at  it  one  day,  little 
sweetheart." 

"  I  will  tell  your  wife,  and  we  will  see  if  she  does 
not  mind."  She  had  been  free  for  a  moment,  but  now 
he  caught  hold  of  her  wrists,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes. 
"  /  don't  think  you  will  do  that"  he  said,  "  because, 
although  you  are  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
you  are  woman  enough  to  know  that  she  will  not 
believe  you — No,  don't  protest  !  She  will  not  entirely 
disbelieve  you,  because  she  will  think  there  are  some 
grounds  for  your  confession  ;  but — she  will  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  English  Miss,  with  her  frank 
eyes  and  laughing  mouth,  gave  her  Fritz  just  the 
amount  of  encouragement  he  needed." 

Tears  almost  drowned  Alice's  eyes  as  she  heard  his 
words  drop  icily  from  his  lips,  and  seeing  them,  he 
adopted  a  softer  tone. 

"  Now  be  sensible  :  as  she  will  not  believe  in  any 
case  that  you  have  not  flirted  with  me  in  her  absence  ; 
why  not  let  me  comfort  you  a  little,  and  show  you  how 
beautiful  and  wonderful  a  thing  a  man's  love  can  be  ? 
I  would  not  harm  one  shining  hair  of  your  head.  All 
nice  women  like  to  be  loved.  It  is  only  those  who  get 
no  chance  of  it,  who  say  they  don't  and  that  it  is  wrong." 

"  You  are  harming  every  bit  of  me — my  ears,  my 
eyes,  my  finest  senses.  You  are  defiling  my  very 
thoughts  of  life.  Please  open  the  door,  and  let  me  see 
the  sky."  She  stretched  out  her  arms.  "  I  have  seen 
Hell  for  the  first  time  in  this  room  :  let  me  look  at  the 
heavens,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  " 

"  If  you  will  give  me  just  one  kiss,  I  will  open  the 
door,  and  never  trouble  you  again — one  kiss,  Alice,  on 
my  lips  from  yours — a  little  kiss,  child — your  lips 
were  made  for  kissing  !  " 
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The  girl  lifted  her  hand,  and  struck  him  across  the 
mouth. 

"  I  will  give  you  that,"  she  said,  "  and  whatever  else 
you  take  from  me,  will  be  because  I  am  defenceless, 
and  in  your  power.  I  will  give  you  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing  but  hate  and  scorn.  You  have  taught  one 
more  Englishwoman  to  hate  all  Germans.  They  are 
cowards  and  pigs,  just  as  all  English  people  think 
they  are  !  " 

The  words  were  childish  and  foolish,  but  Alice  at 
the  time  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  in  her  horror 
and  fear  of  the  man,  only  childish  words  came  to  her 
lips,  but  they  were  words  that  angered  him,  and 
added  a  new  force  to  his  passion. 

As  easily  as  though  he  were  a  falcon  swooping  down 
on  his  prey,  he  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  from  the  door  and  window-side  of  the  room,  to 
the  corner  just  opposite  the  door,  and  out  of  the  line 
of  the  window. 

"  You  have  called  me  a  pig  and  a  coward.  Well, 
you  shall  pay  for  your  words.  You  have  insulted  me. 
I  will  humble  you." 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  girl  he  saw  that  she  was 
almost  crazed  with  fear.  With  his  great  strength  he 
was  crushing  her  slight  form  and  slender  limbs. 

Terror  gave  Alice  strength  enough  to  press  her 
face  against  his  breast,  so  that  he  could  not  kiss  her 
lips.  She  was  in  his  arms  as  completely  as  an  infant 
lies  in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  Her  hat  had  fallen 
off,  and  her  shining  hah'  was  in  a  sweet  disorder  against 
his  coat.  Her  youthful  beauty  was  vivified  with  the 
sense  of  danger,  and  her  struggles.  As  he  tried  to 
force  her  face  round  towards  his  lips,  a  knock  sounded 
on  the  door.  The  Baron  started  and  dropped  Alice 
instantly  on  to  the  sofa. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  called  out,  "  I  will  not  be  a 
moment.  You  are  quite  safe,"  he  said,  hi  a  low  voice, 
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"  the  door  can  only  be  opened  from  the  inside.  Drink 
some  wine  and  don't  be  afraid."  He  gave  her  a 
moment  in  which  to  recover  herself. 

Alice,  rejoicing  hi  her  chance  of  escape,  was  nerved 
to  act,  and  pulled  herself  together.  She  must  have 
command  of  her  will-power. 

If  the  door  opened  only  for  one  moment  she  must 
bolt  out.  This  was  her  one  chance.  She  must  be 
ready.  Before  unlocking  it  the  Baron  again  called 
out.  "  Who  is  there  ?  Is  it  you,  Max  ?  " 

Max  was  the  name  of  his  head-forester. 

"  I  have  brought  a  note,  it  is  Hans." 

The  Baron  recognised  the  voice  of  the  second 
groom. 

As  he  opened  the  door  with  the  key  which  he  drew 
from  his  inner  pocket,  Alice  crept  softly  up  behind 
him,  and  while  he  took  the  note  in  his  hand,  and 
read  it,  she  dodged  beneath  his  arm,  and  escaped  into 
the  open  clearing  hi  the  wood. 

The  groom  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  her  ap- 
pearance, because  his  mind  was  taken  up  with  the 
news  in  the  note  which  his  master  was  reading. 

If  Alice  had  known  her  way  back  to  the  castle  she 
would  have  started  to  run  without  a  moment's  delay, 
but  she  did  not,  and  she  also  knew  that  the  Baron 
would  overtake  her  if  she  went  on  foot ;  so  she  stood 
irresolute,  conscious  of  but  one  fact,  that  she  was 
under  the  open  heavens,  and  out  of  the  hut  into  which 
she  would  never  set  foot  again. 

The  next  moment  she  heard  the  Baron  saying  to 
the  groom : 

"  Ride  quickly  back,  and  say  that  I  am  coming  as 
fast  as  I  can.  No,  I  think  you  had  better  bring  the 
Fraulein  back  to  the  castle,  and  I  will  take  your  horse 
and  dash  on  ahead." 

The  man  tpok  his  orders  silently,  and  brought  his 
own  horse  closer  for  his  master  to  mount.  Alice  could 
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see  that  he  was  feeling  deeply  for  the  Baron,  whom  he 
adored,  as  did  all  the  servants  at  the  castle. 

Before  mounting,  the  Baron  turned  to  Alice,  and 
with  the  grand  manner  which  he  inherited  from  his 
Austrian  maternal  forbears,  he  said  :  "  Will  you 
pardon  me,  Fraulein,  if  I  leave  you  in  care  of  the 
groom  ?  My  mother  is  dying.  She  has  had  a 
stroke." 

Little  did  the  old  Baroness  know  how  timely  her  call 
had  been  hi  the  saving  of  the  pretty  English  "  Miss," 
whose  presence  in  the  castle  had  distressed  her  so  much. 

She  had  urged  her  son  many  times,  since  she  had 
seen  Alice,  to  send  her  away.  The  girl's  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  her  belief  in  mankind  had  touched 
the  woman's  kindly  heart.  She  was  a  dame  du  monde 
after  the  fashion  of  the  finest  of  the  Austrian  aristoc- 
racy, but  she  had  been  kind  to  the  girl  during  her 
visit  to  her  son.  The  freshness  of  the  English  girl's 
nature,  and  her  craving  for  affection,  troubled  her. 

Once  she  had  said  to  Alice,  "  How  did  you  come  to 
be  an  inmate  of  my  son's  household,  mein  liebes 
Fraulein  ?  " 

When  Alice  told  her  how  she  had  been  handed  on 
by  "  friends  of  friends  "  of  the  Frau  Becker,  with 
whom  she  had  lived,  the  old  Baroness  was  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then  asked  another  question  : 

"  Frau  Becker  did  not  know  my  son's  wife  herself, 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Frau  Becker's  house  was  quite  a  simple 
one  ;  they  visited  very  few  people — I  mean,  no  one 
like  your  son.  But  she  knew  that  I  did  not  want  to 
return  to  England  until  I  could  speak  German  quite 
perfectly,  and  as  her  daughters  no  longer  needed  me, 
she  very  kindly  found  this  position  for  me." 

"  Ja  f  Ja  !  "  the  Baroness  said  musingly.  "  Ach, 
so  !  But  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  English  parents 
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should  allow  their  daughters  to  stay  in  people's  houses 
about  whom  they  know  nothing.  I  have  heard  of  it 
before." 

"  But  I  am  so  happy,"  Alice  said,  "  and  I  have 
described  the  whole  household  to  mother.  She  knows 
everything  about  you." 

"  Ach,  so  !   everything  about  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  says  she  can  almost  see  what  I  am  doing 
during  every  hour  of  the  day." 

"  And  so  you  have  the  gift  of  writing  very  vividly  ; 
but  have  you  also  the  gift  of  discrimination  ?  " 

Alice,  not  knowing  exactly  to  what  she  was  alluding, 
said,  "  Perhaps  not,  but  that  is  a  gift  which  time  may 
help  to  develop." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear,  but  I  think  our  German 
method  is  wiser  when  money  is  scarce  ;  for  the  parents 
to  take  boarders  into  their  house,  rather  than  the 
English  custom  of  allowing  their  young  daughters 
to  seek  employment  hi  the  households  of  strangers, 
or  even  of  acquaintances.  We  know  so  little  about 
even  our  intimate  friends,  until  the  secrets  of  their 
home  life  are  divulged  to  us." 

Alice  laughed.  "  Oh,  it  was  not  really  need  of  money 
that  made  me  leave  home  :  we  are  not  rich,  but  we 
are  not  poor.  I  had  a  terrible  battle  with  father  and 
mother  before  they  allowed  me  to  come  away.  Father 
thought  I  had  everything  a  girl  needed  to  make  me 
happy  in  DudcUngton."  There  was  scorn  in  Alice's 
voice. 

"  And  why  did  you  do  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  see  something  of  the  world. 
I  wanted  to  put  myself  in  a  position  to  be  independent. 
My  life  was  so  terribly  narrow,  so  useless,  so  restricted  ; 
I  wanted  to  see  something  of  the  world  of  men  and 
women."  She  paused,  for  the  old  lady  had  laid  her 
fine  hand  gently  upon  the  girl's. 

"  Take  care,  mewe  liebe,  that  you  don't  see  too  much 
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of  the  men  and  women  of  the  world.  When  closed 
doors  have  once  been  opened,  and  you  have  been  inside, 
the  knowledge  of  what  you  have  seen  is  yours  for  ever, 
whether  it  is  beautiful  or  whether  it  is  ugly.  No  hearts 
are  so  pure  as  those  that  have  not  known  evil.  I 
should  like  you  to  take  back  to  England  the  pure  heart 
you  brought  to  Germany.  Let  your  knowledge  of 
mankind  be  taught  you  by  your  own  countrymen,  not 
by  mine.  I  think  only  English  parents  could  have  a 
grown-up  daughter  with  the  eyes  of  a  child  like  yours, 
Fraulein  Alice." 

The  conversation  with  the  dowager  Baroness  came 
back  to  Alice  as  she  stood  in  the  flickering  sunlight 
of  the  chestnut  wood,  but  she  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  she  now  understood  the  whole  of  its  meaning. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   BARONESS 

MOST  readers  will  wonder  why  Alice  did  not  leave  the 
Baron's  household  after  the  episode  in  the  last  chapter. 
Some  of  them  will  understand,  and  those  who  do  not 
will  no  doubt  condemn  her  for  not  having  done  so  : 
and  even  those  who  understand  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  it  was  one  of  the  foolish  things  youth  does  when  it 
is  left  to  decide  for  itself. 

After  the  old  Baroness'  death  Alice  scarcely  saw 
anything  of  her  son,  whose  grief  was  so  genuine  and 
pathetic  that  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
amount  of  pity  for  him. 

The  young  Baroness, — who  so  far  as  Alice  had  been 
able  to  discover  had  never  liked  her  mother-in-law, 
nor  got  on  with  her, — ignored  her  husband's  grief,  and 
except  hi  arraying  herself  in  very  elaborate  and 
beautiful  mourning,  continued  to  live  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  she  had  done  before  the  death. 

She  had  been  distinctly  cold  to  Alice  for  a  few  days 
after  her  return.  Then  one  day  she  suddenly  said  to 
her,  "  Did  you  enjoy  your  riding  lessons  ?  " 

Alice  felt  that  she  was  watching  her  face  to  see  if 
she  blushed.  "  Yes,  very  much  !  It  was  so  kind  of 
you  to  let  me  ride,  and  to  supply  me  with  a  riding- 
habit.  I  had  none  of  my  own." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  ride  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  will,  if  I  may  ride  with  one  of  the  grooms  ?  " 

"  That  19  it !  a  question  in  answer  to  a  question 
always  hides  something."  She  looked  at  the  girl 
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more  kindly  than  she  had  done  since  her  return,  and, 
touching  her  cheek  with  one  of  her  exquisitely  jewelled 
fingers,  said,  "  Tell  me,  poulette,  has  Fritz  been  trying 
to  flirt  with  you  ?  Poor  child  !  you  must  learn  to 
keep  men  where  you  want  them  to  stand." 

"  That  will  be  very  far  away,  Baroness  !  "  Alice  said 
laughingly,  but  with  serious  eyes,  "  if  you  will  help 
me.  Will  you  ?  " 

The  Baroness  patted  the  girl's  cheek.  "  If  you  wish 
it,  I  will  tell  Fritz  not  to  be  foolish  .  .  .  but  you  are 
so  cold,  liebchen.  ...  I  have  had  lots  of  men  here 
who  would  only  be  too  willing  to  .  .  ."  she  laughed, 
"  well,  to  begin  your  education,  but  you  don't  seem 
to  like  any  of  them.  Don't  they  amuse  you,  or  must 
it  be  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  So  many  of  your  friends  are  married,"  Alice  said, 
"  I  can't  .  .  ." 

The  Baroness  laughed  in  a  way  which  made  Alice 
feel  that  she  had  said  something  foolish.  It  was  a 
laugh  which  hurt  her  sensibilities.  "  And  so  you  don't 
think  a  married  man  could  teach  you  how  to  flirt,  as 
you  call  it  in  England  .  .  .  they  are  not  amusing, 
no?" 

"  I  know  I  don't  want  them  to  flirt  with  me,"  Alice 
said  very  determinedly  ;  "  why  should  I  want  to  flirt 
with  another  woman's  husband  ?  " 

"  Waste  of  time,  chicken  ?  "  the  Baroness  smiled. 
"  You  are  quite  right ;  until  you  have  secured  a 
wealthy  husband  for  yourself,  leave  other  women's 
husbands  alone.  They  are  not  for  the  jeunes  filler. 
You  are  very  wise  !  " 

One  morning  after  that  the  Baroness  played  eaves- 
dropper to  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  her 
husband  and  Alice. 

He  had  come  into  the  room  which  his  mother  had 
always  used  as  her  private  sitting-room  and  had  found 
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Alice  standing  on  the  balcony.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  Baroness,  who  had  returned  from  her  early  ride, 
had  seated  herself  on  the  lower  balcony  just  beneath 
the  portion  of  the  upper  balcony  of  the  house  on  which 
the  English  girl  was  standing.  The  room  had  been 
given  to  Alice  for  her  own  use,  because  the  Baroness 
disliked  its  associations  with  her  mother-in-law. 

When  the  Baron  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  and  came 
close  up  to  Alice  she  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  You  need  not  run  away,  Fraulein,"  he  said,  "  this 
is  not  the  hut  in  the  woods  ;  you  are  quite  safe." 

Alice,  seeing  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  answered 
him  gently. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  .  .  . 
the  loss  of  your  mother  .  .  .  she  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  ..."  she  paused.  "  Ah,  well !  I  know  that  you 
were  fond  of  her, — that  you  miss  her  dreadfully. 
I  have  never  lost  anyone.  It  must  be  terrible  !  " 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "  and  there 
is  something  I  have  wanted  to  say  to  you.  For  her 
sake,  Fraulein,  I  will  never  do  anything  to  annoy  you 
again.  She  begged  me  to  respect  your  youth  and 
innocence.  I  did  not ;  .  .  .  but  I  will  do  so  hence- 
forth, as  far  as  I  am  able.  Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

Alice  put  hers  in  his  willingly,  for  she  divined  that 
the  man  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"  Yes,  I  -believe  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  sorry 
that  you  will  always  have  the  memory  that  you  did 
not  do  as  she  wished — before." 

"  Remorse  is  one  of  the  wages  of  sin,  little  Fraulein. 
But  for  her  sake  you  are  absolutely  sacred  to  me,  and 
I  beg  your  forgiveness." 

Alice  smiled  her  enchanting  smile  of  youth.  In  her 
moments  of  sympathy  she  was  the  very  essence  of 
sweet  girlhood. 

She  was  so  obviously  glad  that  the  man's  better 
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nature  had  asserted  itself,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
take  his  place  in  her  thoughts  of  him  once  more  as  the 
model  master,  the  gracious  host,  and  devoted  husband, 
that  her  face  was  eloquent  with  forgiveness.  It  was 
delightful  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  future  once  more 
with  smiling  eyes,  to  believe  again  in  man  as  not  merely 
a  creature  of  animal  passions  whom  a  woman  must 
for  ever  keep  at  bay. 

"  Could  you  trust  yourself  to  ride  with  me  again, 
Fraulein  ?  "  he  asked  sadly. 

For  a  moment  her  heart  stood  still,  not  with  fear 
for  the  future,  but  with  cold  horror  of  the  memory 
that  his  words  called  up. 

Before  she  had  answered  him  he  said,  "  I  believe 
you  would,  but  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you.  The 
Baroness  "  (he  rarely  called  her  his  wife)  "  told  me  all 
that  you  had  said  to  her  on  the  subject  of  riding." 
He  did  not  add  that  the  Baroness  had  guessed  far 
more  than  the  girl  had  actually  said  in  words,  and  had 
been  very  jealous.  "  You  may  ride  just  as  often  as 
ever  you  like  with  the  second  groom.  You  have  only 
to  tell  him  in  the  morning  at  what  hour  you  want  to 
ride  and  he  will  attend  to  your  orders." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  Alice  said,  "  that  is  very  kind 
of  you,  but  please " 

"  Don't  thank  me !  You  have  to  thank  my  dear 
mother's  memory,"  he  said.  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
her  I  should  probably  have  told  the  Baroness — what 
I  said  I  should  tell  her.  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;   "  I  do." 

"  Well,  instead  of  that  I  told  her  the  truth — not 
all,"  he  added,  "  but  enough  to  show  her  that  you  are 
a  woman  through  whom  I  must  respect  all  other 
women.  I  am  no  saint,  no  reformed  rake,  and  I  think 
you  are^just  as  adorable  as  ever,  but  I  have  given  you 
my  word  of  honour,  which  I  shall  not  break.  As  a 
woman,  you  are  sacred  in  my  eyes," 
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A  FEW  days  after  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter  the  Baroness  told  Alice  that  she  wanted  her 
to  go  with  her  to  Tunis.  The  doctors,  so  she  declared, 
had  ordered  her  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  she  had  settled  upon  Tunis.  She  was 
totally  unintellectual, — probably  had  never  heard 
that  Carthage  lay  near  Tunis,  or,  if  she  had,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Carthage  would  have  called  up  even  the 
word  Hannibal  to  her  mind,  or  suggested  one  name 
from  amongst  the  many  which  have  their  place  in  its 
calendar  of  the  immortals. 

As  yet,  Alice  had  not  discovered  anything  in  which 
the  Baroness  did  take  an  intelligent  interest,  beyond 
her  beautiful  clothes  and  her  guests,  or  what  she  really 
enjoyed  except  her  cigarettes  and  liqueurs,  or  riding 
at  an  extravagant  pace  on  horseback. 

She  had,  all  the  same,  a  childish  temperament  and 
love  of  happiness  which  made  her  a  very  merry  and 
even  lovable  companion. 

Alice  was  almost  certain  that  she  was  not  her 
husband's  equal  hi  point  of  birth.  In  fact  she  often 
wondered  if,  according  to  the  old  Baroness'  ideas  and 
limitations  of  "  wohl-geboren  "  and  "hoch-wohl-geboren," 
she  was  "  born  "  at  all. 

She  had  never  spoken  to  Alice  of  her  people  or 
mentioned  any  incident  relating  to  her  girlhood,  and 
this  was  odd,  for  she  could  seldom  refrain  from  talking. 
It  was  one  of  her  amusing  traits. 
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It  was  not  easy  for  Alice  to  judge,  as  she  had  never 
met  any  Roumanians  ;  she  was  therefore  unable  to 
consider  the  Baroness  from  the  national  standpoint. 
She  often  wondered  if  all  the  Roumanian  women  were 
as  passionate  and  undomesticated. 

Her  experience  of  German  home  life  in  Frau  Becker's 
household  had  in  no  wise  prepared  her  for  the  oddly 
luxurious  existence  into  which  she  had  been  plunged  in 
the  Baron's  castle  of  Langendorf . 

It  was  in  every  way  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
middle-class  sense  of  propriety  and  economy  which 
she  had  seen  practised  there. 

She  had  watched  the  effect  of  quite  a  moderate 
amount  of  wine  on  the  Baroness'  spirits  and  behaviour, 
with  the  result  that  she  determined  not  to  risk  any 
lack  of  dignity  on  her  own  part. 

Once  she  had  overheard  the  end  of  a  discussion 
between  two  of  the  men  whom  she  liked  most  among 
those  who  frequented  the  house.  She  did  not  at  the 
time  grasp  the  meaning  of  their  words,  but  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  them  "  considered  it  rather  a  shame," 
and  the  other  "  wondered  what  on  earth  her  people  were 
doing  to  let  a  girl  like  that  knock  about  Germany  all 
alone."  The  first  voice  had  replied  that  probably  she 
belonged  "  to  the  class  of  people  in  England  who  think 
that  all  Germany  is  composed  of  a  gigantic  army, 
whose  soldiers  have  no  time  for  women,  and  of  the 
lower  middle  classes,  whose  Trinity  consists  of  the 
Kaiser,  Respectability,  and  Music." 

When  Alice  suddenly  appeared  they  looked  a  little 
confused,  but  addressed  her  with  an  air  of  deference, 
which  from  men  the  Baroness  neither  expected  nor 
liked. 

When  the  Baroness  asked  Alice  if  she  would  like  to 
go  to  Tunis  with  her,  a  new  world  of  delight  and 
mystery  opened  itself  out  before  the  girl's  eyes.  To 
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be  actually  living  in  the  midst  of  Oriental  customs  and 
an  Oriental  people,  to  really  set  foot  on  African  soil, 
seemed  to  her  too  wonderful  to  be  realized. 

Once  as  a  little  child  she  had  been  taken  by  her 
mother  to  a  lecture  which  was  given  in  the  Parish  Hall 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Duddington,  and  to  her  surprise 
it  was  delivered  by  an  Eastern  in  Arab  dress. 

The  man's  picturesque  beauty  had  lived  in  her 
memory  ever  since.  He  had  aroused  in  her  her  first 
desire  to  visit  Oriental  countries. 

The  moment  the  Baroness  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  go  the  man's  tall  lean  figure,  enveloped  in 
white,  and  his  almost  divine  cast  of  features,  leapt  to 
her  eyes.  She  was  sitting  once  more  in  the  parish  hall 
of  her  smoky  Midland  home,  with  the  Arab's  sonorous 
voice  crying  out  the  words  of  the  psalm  : 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path." 

He  was  swinging  a  flat  iron  lamp  by  a  chain  at  his 
side,  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  "  lamps  unto  your  feet  " 
hi  the  dark  streets  of  Eastern  cities. 

And  now  there  was  to  be  Carthage  as  well ! — a  city 
which  belonged  to  the  world  which  knew  not  God : 
the  city  where  Baal  Moloch  had  been  a  living  and  real 
terror,  and  not  a  mere  Biblical  expression :  that  city 
where  the  very  son  of  Venus  herself  had  lived  and 
loved,  and  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  sentimental 
Dido. 

To  set  sail  for  an  Oriental  world  and  a  classical 
world  in  one  was  an  offer  which  Alice  would  have  sur- 
mounted terrible  obstacles  to  accept,  and  there  were 
no  longer  any  obstacles.  The  one  great  fear  had 
vanished,  for  the  Baron  had  been  almost  better  than 
his  word ;  he  was  proving  himself  in  every  way 
worthy  of  her  trust  and  forgiveness. 

He  was  to  take  them  to  Tunis  and  leave  them  there 
while  he  made  excursions  along  the  coast, — excursions 
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which  the  Baroness  would  not  enjoy,  for  her  pleasures 
were  never  to  be  found  outside  the  bounds  of  a  civili- 
zation which  afforded  good  hotels  and  plenty  of  shops, 
both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Tunis. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  situation  would,  in  Alice's 
opinion,  be  abundantly  outweighed  by  the  education 
she  would  receive  from  such  a  journey.  If  there  were 
a  few  things  which  she  would  have  wished  otherwise, 
they  could  not  be  helped  ;  they  need  not  affect  her. 
Now  that  the  one  great  obstacle  had  been  swept  away 
it  never  entered  her  head  to  refuse  the  Baroness' 
invitation. 

Alice  had  been  about  two  months  in  Tunis  on  that 
night  when  she  found  herself  in  the  company  of  Gwynn 
Stevens  in  the  desert  at  Carthage. 

The  Baroness,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  was 
spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time  with  her  cousin, 
Count  Freileben,  who  had  a  beautiful  villa  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

Her  curiously  loose  sense  of  the  chaperonage  which 
she  owed  to  the  English  girl,  of  whom  she  was  for  the 
time  being  the  guardian,  left  Alice  for  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  in  the  company  of  Gwynn  Stevens,  who 
had  known  the  Baroness's  cousin  when  they  were 
students  together  at  Heidelberg  University. 

Gwynn  Stevens  was  a  most  delightful  companion 
for  an  intelligent  girl,  but  hardly  a  desirable  one  from 
a  conventional  standpoint.  To  Alice  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  was  desirable.  He  was  light-hearted.  So 
was  she.  He  was  extremely  amusing,  not  as  a  wit, 
but  because  of  his  lively  and  intelligent  mind  and  his 
varied  knowledge  and  accomplishments  ;  and  Alice 
loved  being  amused.  Whether  it  was  by  his  playing 
of  Arab  airs  on  a  long  reed  pipe,  or  his  telling  of  Eastern 
stories,  whose  delicate  imagery  delighted  her  ears,  she 
was  equally  enchanted.  He  lived  very  much  for  the 
moment.  So  did  she,  and,  like  her,  he  had  an  in- 
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satiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  was  intellectually 
emotional. 

By  nature  he  was  not  meant  for  a  married  man,  and 
he  knew  it.  No  woman  accustomed  to  a  Western 
civilization  can  make  a  home  out  of  a  tent  and  the 
sky,  or  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  fellowship  of  wan- 
derers ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  she  is  without  the 
maternal  instinct  which  arouses  the  nostalgia  du  foyer. 
To  charm  Gwynn  Stevens  a  woman  must  not  be  lacking 
in  femininity  ;  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  marry, 
for  the  feminine  woman  is  feminine  because  she  is  by 
nature  a  born  mother. 

He  had  his  own  standard  of  morals  and  code  of 
honour.  He  considered  that  a  woman  lived  hi  sin 
with  her  husband  if  she  did  not  love  him.  The  injury 
done  to  the  woman's  soul  was  quite  as  often  the  result 
of  the  life  lived  with  her  husband  as  of  the  life  lived 
with  her  lover  ;  and,  after  all,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
the  woman's  sense  of  purity  and  delicacy  of  mind  that 
mattered.  The  desire  to  destroy  the  finer  sensibilities 
in  a  woman  was  not  in  his  nature  ;  he  was  too  finely 
organized  himself  to  permit  it,  or  to  desire  to  live 
with  her  merely  for  the  satisfying  of  the  physical  part 
of  his  being. 

He  was  a  religious  devotee  by  instinct,  but  the  form 
of  his  religion  was  never  permanent.  He  had  been  a 
Catholic  and  a  Theosophist,  and  now  he  was  dabbling 
in  Mohammedanism. 

He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shaken  off  all  belief  in 
creeds  and  doctrines,  and  was  intolerantly  bitter 
against  dogma. 

One  of  his  poses,  or  phases — for  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  between  them — had  been  the  study  of  the 
religion  of  Akhnaton,  as  Amen-hetep  the  Fourth 
styled  himself — the  Egyptian  king  who  lived  fourteen 
centuries  before  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 

That  kingVwho  suffered  as  all  good  men  must  who 
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are  born  out  of  their  time,  was  perhaps  the  first  human 
being  to  introduce  into  the  world  the  worship  of  One 
Supreme  Being,  whose  manifestion  was  in  the  sun's 
rays.  He  first  recognized  the  beauty  of  divinity  and 
in  nature.  To  the  priest-ridden  idolators  of  his  king- 
dom he  tried  to  teach  the  religion  which  all  educated 
and  thinking  minds  are  accepting  to-day  :  not  that 
there  was  no  God,  but  that  God  was  in  all  things. 
But  the  people  of  his  day  were  not  ready  for  a  religion 
stripped  of  all  superstition  and  terrors.  The  awe  of 
the  animal-headed  gods  of  their  pantheon  was  necessary 
to  their  untutored  minds. 

The  religion  of  this  modern  mind,  whose  hymn  to 
God  made  manifest  in  the  sun  was  written  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  Moses  gave  the  children  of 
Israel  their  commandments,  held  the  mind  of  Gwynn 
Stevens  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in 
Egypt ;  nor  had  its  influence  entirely  deserted  him. 

From  the  teachings  of  Akhnaton  he  had  learnt  to 
look  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  as  sacred. 
There  was  religion  in  every  flower,  and  in  every  stream 
of  water.  To  harm  the  smallest  thing  in  nature  was 
to  hurt  divinity,  and  to  scorn  the  humblest  was  an  act 
of  sacrilege.  For  him  during  that  phase  to  have 
formulated  a  prayer  or  addressed  a  personal  God 
would  have  been  impossible.  His  desire  was  to  make 
his  being  appreciate  Divinity,  and  to  let  his  heart 
keep  alive  the  song  of  gratitude  which  the  wonders  of 
Nature  inspired. 

Now,  in  his  latest  Mohammedan  pose,  he  tried  to 
surrender  himself  to  one  God  whose  prophet  was 
Mohammed. 

"  Nothing  can  happen,"  he  used  to  say  to  Alice, 
"  unless  you  try,  but  nothing  will  happen  if  Allah  has 
not  decreed  it."  But  he  was  not  a  Mohammedan,  nor 
ever  could  be,  though  his  ideas  about  women  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  his  devotion  to  Eastern  customs. 
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He  was  convinced  that  the  Eastern  fashion  of  regarding 
it  as  essential  that  all  women  should  bear  children 
was  the  healthy  and  right  one.  That  the  highly 
developed  modern  woman  will  remain  a  purer-minded 
and  more  healthy  creature  if  her  nature  is  allowed  its 
fulfilment  in  the  early  years  of  her  womanhood,  he 
had  not  a  doubt :  to  starve  her  womanhood  is  as 
injurious  to  her  perfect  development  as  to  starve  her 
mind  when  it  has  been  awakened  and  made  eager  for 
food. 

The  present-day  woman,  with  her  highly  attuned 
senses  and  eager  intellect,  whose  every  nerve  is  keenly 
expectant,  is  naturally  a  more  physically  eager 
creature  than  the  Mid- Victorian  woman,  who  often 
carried  with  her  to  her  grave  a  part  of  her  being  which 
had  never  lived. 

Gwynn  Stevens  was  in  love  with  Alice,  but  he  was 
still  more  in  love  with  life,  and  to  him  life  meant 
freedom  and  a  lack  of  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  in  it,  he  thought,  would 
be  to  travel  about  with  Alice,  just  wheresoever  they 
pleased,  to  watch  both  her  physical  and  mental 
development  under  the  influence  of  love  and  intellectual 
sympathy.  To  speak  of  marriage  was  to  change  the 
whole  picture — to  call  up  a  new  mirage — a  mirage 
which  frightened  him,  and  sent  his  mind  flying  off  to 
things  which  did  but  oppress  and  tangle  life  with  the 
dull  sobriety  of  domestic  trivialities. 

His  attitude  was  almost  wholly  selfish,  although  he 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  ;  and 
to  do  him  justice,  in  his  imaginings  of  Alice  as  his 
companion  there  was  little  that  was  sensual.  His 
visions  of  their  life  together,  if  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  go  with  him,  would  not  have  hurt  her  own 
mother,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  not  his  wife. 
He  really  saw  no  harm  hi  what  he  was  asking  her  to  do, 
because  he  meant  to  make  her  life  beautiful. 
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To  Alice  he  was  a  creature  so  fine,  and  so  individual, 
and  what  he  asked  her  to  do  seemed  so  much  a  part 
of  himself  and  his  beliefs  in  what  women  ought  to  do 
with  their  lives,  that  it  had  not  shocked  her  as  the 
Baron's  detestable  attempt  to  make  love  to  her  had 
done. 

"  Who  need  know  ?  Not  a  creature  on  earth  but 
themselves."  This  had  been  his  argument.  It  would 
be  so  simple  to  avoid  mentioning  whom  she  was  with 
in  her  letters  to  her  parents.  They  would  naturally 
think  that  she  was  still  with  the  Baroness.  Why 
should  she  deny  herself  this  exquisite  feast  for  her 
mind  and  the  dear  gift  of  love  to  her  body  ?  If  they 
grew  weary  of  each  other  there  need  be  no  unhappiness, 
no  unpleasantness,  as  there  always  was  when  husbands 
and  wives  wished  to  part. 

Alice,  who  loved  romantically,  longed  to  consent, 
but  her  upbringing,  and  her  fear  of  taking  a  step  so 
openly  in  revolt  against  all  the  teachings  of  her  parents, 
held  her  back.  Personally  she  felt  that  in  exchange 
for  what  the  world  would  term  her  loss  of  character, 
her  character  would  gain  tremendously  in  develop- 
ment. 

To  live  ultimately  with  such  a  man,  aesthete,  deist, 
egoist,  as  he  was,  could  not  but  show  her  the  meaning 
of  life  in  a  far  fuller  sense  than  she  at  present  knew  it. 
Yet  had  she  held  back,  but  so  half-heartedly  that  her 
lover  imagined  that  his  battle  was  all  but  won — that 
on  his  return  Alice  would  surrender. 

If  more  parents  realized  the  craving  for  affection 
which  their  daughters  so  cleverly  hide  from  them 
there  would  be  fewer  girls  tempted  as  Alice  was 
tempted.  As  a  child  her  affections  had  been  starved  ; 
now,  as  a  young  woman,  a  stranger  was  giving  her  the 
devotion  which  her  parents  should  have  bestowed. 
Alice's  love  for  Gwynn  was  the  perverted  love  for  her 
parents.  It  had  very  little  in  it  as  yet  of  the  deeper 
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love  of  a  woman.  The  act  in  itself  of  going  with 
him  did  not  seem  to  her  terrible  enough  to  justify  the 
horror  it  would  convey  to  the  minds  of  her  parents, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  think  that  being 
married  in  church  could  make  all  marriages  holy,  and 
that  living  with  a  man  as  his  wife  without  the  service 
of  the  Church  must  injure  and  degrade  a  woman's 
nature. 

When  the  Baron  had  attempted  to  make  her  respond 
to  his  passion,  her  every  sense  of  delicacy  had  been 
horrified.  He  had  not  only  forgotten  his  honour  to 
his  wife,  but  he  had  broken  the  unwritten  law  that 
as  a  member  of  his  household  she  was  sacred.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  unprotected  state.  He  was 
offensive  to  her  because  she  had  never  for  one  moment 
entertained  the  slightest  feeling  of  romance  or  senti- 
ment for  him. 
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ENTER    SAMSON    RATHBONE 

THE  morning  after  her  moonlight  excursion  to 
Carthage  it  was  a  very  disconsolate  Alice  who  was 
standing  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  which 
lies  in  the  European  quarter  of  Tunis. 

She  was  waiting  for  the  Baroness,  who  was  in  one 
of  her  childish  tempers  and  difficult  to  please.  They 
were  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Suks  to  see  a  burnous  which 
was  being  made  for  her  out  of  some  exquisitely  fine 
cloth,  of  the  favourite  Tunisian  sunset  hue. 

When  she  appeared  she  introduced  Alice  to  the 
Englishman  who  was  walking  by  her  side. 

When  Alice  shook  hands  with  him  she  scarcely 
noticed  his  appearance.  She  certainly  could  not  have 
recognized  him  five  minutes  later.  Her  thoughts 
were  engrossed  with  all  that  had  happened  the  night 
before,  while  her  eyes  were  transmitting  hi  a  sub- 
conscious manner  indelible  impressions  to  her  brain 
of  the  native  Mohammedan  and  French-Tunisian  life 
which  was  being  enacted  on  the  Boulevard  before 
her. 

There  were  the  skinny-legged  Berbers,  descendants 
of  the  indigenous  race  of  that  oft-conquered  country, 
who  at  last  have  come  down  low  enough  in  the  scale 
of  its  civilization  to  take  their  place  uncomplainingly 
and  philosophically  as  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  fact,  to  the  lords  of 
the  day.  There  were  the  portly  Tunisian  Jews,  sensual- 
lipped  and  greedy-eyed.  "  There  were  the  unconquered, 
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immobile  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  look  upon  themselves 
as  the  highest  type  of  civilization,  the  race  upon  whom 
alone  God  bestowed  the  four  privileges  ;  that  their 
turbans  shall  be  their  diadems,  their  tents  their  homes, 
their  swords  their  entrenchments,  and  their  poems 
their  laws  ; "  bringing  with  them  from  the  desert  to 
the  Boulevards  the  sense  of  wide  spaces  and  unlimited 
horizons.  There  was  the  Andalusian  of  old  Spain,  still 
proud  of  his  legendary  hidden  treasures,  an  exquisite 
creature  in  his  foolish  clothes  of  flamingo  hues.  And, 
sweetest  of  all,  the  deep-breasted,  free-limbed  desert 
girl,  whose  unveiled  beauty  told  its  own  tale  of  sun 
and  moon  and  star-lit  skies,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
love  and  laughter. 

These  picturesque  children  of  an  African  world,  and 
many  more,  Alice  was  unthinkingly  watching,  as  they 
threaded  their  various  ways,  all  with  the  calm  dignity 
of  the  Orient  up  the  modern  Boulevard,  bordered 
with  its  pale-leaved  pepper  trees  and  open  restaurants, 
already  thronged  with  excited  and  mobile  Italians  ; 
and  as  she  watched  them  her  mind  travelled  with  them 
to  the  native  city,  where  the  fierce  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade, — the  blackness  of  the  shadows  on  the 
whiteness  of  the  walls, — had  created  an  impression 
which  was  never  to  be  erased  from  her  mind. 

Samson  Rathbone,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  girl, 
watched  her  with  curiously  interested  eyes.  She  was 
not  as  beautiful  a  woman  as  the  Baroness,  but  in  his 
eyes  she  was  infinitely  more  charming.  But  what  was 
she  doing  in  Tunis  ?  An  English  girl,  and  obviously 
a  lady,  travelling  with  this  woman  who  called  herself 
the  Baroness  Langendorf  ?  He  had  only  to  see  Alice  for 
the  moment  which  his  introduction  afforded  him  to 
know  that  this  girl  was  absolutely  "  all  right,"  as  he 
expressed  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  she  was  in  all 
probability  totally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
woman  with  whom  she  was  travelling. 
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He  addressed  her  wonderingly  :  "Is  this  your  first 
visit  to  Tunis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  my  first  visit  to  the  South." 

Her  beautiful  eyes — shadowed  now  with  a  gravity 
which  he  would  not  have  seen  in  them  two  days  ago — 
expressed  so  much  more  than  her  words  that  he  smiled 
back  his  sympathy. 

"  And  you  like  it  ?    I  need  hardly  ask." 

"  Yes,  I  adore  it,  but  I  wish  there  was  none  of  this." 
She  pointed  to  the  wide  French  street  with  its  crowd 
of  Europeans. 

"  But  the  contrast  has  its  value,  I  think — I  rather 
enjoy  it.  Have  you ?  " 

His  words  were  interrupted  by  the  Baroness,  who 
had  been  changing  some  money  at  the  hotel  counting- 
house  : 

"  I  am  ready,  Fraulein.  Where  is  Mahomet  ?  " 
Mahomet  was  the  dragoman. 

With  a  brief  adieu  the  Baroness  and  Alice  passed 
out  of  the  hotel  with  Mahomet,  a  resplendent  figure 
in  his  official  uniform.  It  had  cost  him  fifty  pounds. 

As  the  two  women  preceded  him  up  the  street 
Samson  Rathbone  ground  his  teeth.  "  Damn  it,"  he 
said,  "  I  wonder  how  on  earth  she  got  hold  of  that 
girl  ?  "  Then  his  face  softened  at  the  vision  of  the 
English  girl's  youthful  beauty  ;  her  clear  eyes,  her 
exquisite  throat,  which,  like  a  slender  column,  carried 
her  head  so  faultlessly,  her  fresh  red  lips  and  shining 
hair.  These  were  the  girl's  beauty  points  which  he 
remembered  most  vividly,  nor  had  he  forgotten  the 
fine  drawing  of  her  straight  eyebrows,  which  was 
really  remarkable.  Gwynn  Stevens  had  once  said  : 
"  Alice,  the  artist  must  have  used  a  very  hard  pencil 
when  he  drew  your  eyebrows." 

Personally  I  considered  Alice's  eyebrows,  which 
seemed  scarcely  real  in  their  fine  perfection,  the  most 
attractive  feature  in  her  face.  They  naturally,  I 
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suppose,  appeared  darker  than  they  really  were  because 
of  the  whiteness  of  her  forehead  and  eyelids. 

As  Samson  Rathbone  stood  visualizing  the  girl's 
beauty,  which  brought  the  perfume  of  woodland 
flowers  to  his  nostrils,  he  forgot  the  Baroness  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  he  thought  of  her  again  it  was 
to  repeat  his  first  words  :  "  Damn  it !  However  did 
she  get  hold  of  that  girl  ?  " 


CHAPTER    VI 
THE  BARONESS'S  PAST 

SAMSON  RATHBONE  was  a  civil  engineer,  who  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Tunis  consulting  on  his  return  to 
England.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man  with  the  showy 
quality  of  brains  which  Gwynn  Stevens  possessed,  nor 
a  highly  imaginative  one,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
stupid.  He  was  of  too  conservative  a  temperament, 
and  too  much  lacking  in  the  most  necessary  of  all 
characteristics — "  push  "  and  self-advertisement — to 
come  to  the  front  in  his  profession. 

At  the  present  time  he  held  a  well-paid  Government 
appointment  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  well-off  bachelor. 

One  day  had  passed  since  he  had  seen  Alice  Lindsay 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  day  she  had 
never  completely  been  banished  from  his  thoughts. 
Visions  of  her  came  before  him  as  he  walked  through 
the  Suks, — where  he  had  spent  the  morning,  not 
consciously  but  unconsciously,  because  it  was  to  the 
Suks  she  had  gone  ;  and  hi  the  afternoon,  when  he 
visited  the  beautiful  Moorish  summer-house  on  the 
summit  of  the  public  gardens, — that  public  rest- 
house  which  looks  like  the  Court  of  Love  hi  some 
Sultan's  palace  of  pleasure, — he  had  thought  of  her 
almost  uninterruptedly.  He  had,  of  course,  fallen  in 
love  with  the  girl  at  first  sight,  but  he  did  not  suspect 
it,  for  he  was  not  emotional  nor  susceptible,  and  he 
had  never  believed  that  such  a  thing  was  possible. 
He  kept  brushing  the  vision  of  her  cool  beauty  aside, 
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as  one  shakes  one's  head  to  drive  off  a  persistent  fly. 
But  Alice  with  her  white  brows  and  frank  eyes  had 
settled  on  his  mind,  and  nothing  would  drive  her  off. 

He  did  not  meet  her  again  until  the  next  morning 
at  the  same  hour,  because  she  had  not  had  her  meals 
at  the  hotel. 

The  Baroness,  by  Samson's  skilful  necromancy,  had 
asked  him  to  accompany  Alice  and  herself  and  her 
cousin,  Count  Freileben,  to  the  Bardo,  the  Bey's 
summer  palace,  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

They  were  standing  in  the  famous  loggia  of  the 
palace  under  a  delicate  canopy  of  lace — mere  plaster- 
work  made  by  Eastern  hands,  but  as  beautiful  and 
ethereal  as  a  night-sky  of  Southern  blue  arabesqued 
with  its  full  complement  of  stars. 

Suddenly  Samson  asked  Alice,  apparently  a  propos 
of  his  own  thoughts  rather  than  hi  relation  to  their 
conversation,  the  same  question  which  the  old  Baroness 
had  asked  her. 

"  If  you  will  forgive  my  inquisitiveness,  will  you 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  be  travelling  with"  —  he 
hesitated — "with  the  Baroness?  How  did  you 
become  a  member  of  the  Baron's  household  ?  " 

"  Through  friends  of  a  friend  of  a  Frau  Becker,  with 
whom  I  lived  for  six  months  near  Munich  ;  rather  a 
roundabout  way,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Did  your  friends  know  the  Baroness  ?  " 

"  No,  they  didn't  know  either  the  Baron  or  the 
Baroness.  They  got  me  the  post  through  friends  who 
knew  the  Baron  only " 

"  And  not  his  wife  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Do  you  like  the  Baroness  ?  " 

"  She  is  awfully  kind  to  me,  and  delightfully  good- 
natured,  in  spite  of  her  childish  tempers."  Alice 
laughed.  *It  was  such  a  chance  to  see  something 
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of  the  world,  I  would  have  gone  with  her  if  she  had 
been  horrid  ;  but  really  I  do  like  her.  Of  course,  one 
can't  take  her  very  seriously." 

"  The  Baroness  has  seen  plenty  of  the  world,"  he 
said  ;  "  don't  let  her  show  you  too  much  of  it." 

Alice  remembered  the  old  Baroness's  words,  and 
felt  sorely  tempted  to  ask  him  what  he  meant,  but  her 
loyalty  to  the  woman  who  had  been  more  than 
ordinarily  kind  to  her  kept  her  silent.  If  he  had 
anything  unkind  to  say  she  must  not  hear  it. 

As  they  wandered  on  through  the  rooms,  where  the 
delicate  spirit  of  genius  graced  every  arch  and  ara- 
besque of  the  Salle  des  Graces,  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  the 
Salles  des  Ministres,  and  at  last  reached  its  fairest 
point  of  Moorish  beauty  on  the  staircase  of  the  Lions, 
they  talked  of  many  things  which  developed  their 
quickly  growing  friendship. 

The  Baroness's  name  was  not  mentioned  again. 

Under  the  arches,  which  formed  the  loggia  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  they  stopped  :  Alice  gave  a  sigh. 

"  It  will  be  terrible  to  leave  it,"  she  said.  "  I  never 
saw  oleanders  in  bloom  before.  I  never  saw  really 
blue  skies  before."  She  looked  up  at  the  azure  blue 
of  the  heavens,  which  seemed  all  the  more  deeply 
blue  from  the  contrast  of  the  snowy  marble  of  the 
palace  and  the  flame  of  the  oleanders,  but  as  she  looked 
Samson  Rathbone's  eyes  did  not  follow  hers  ;  they 
rested  on  her  long  throat,  upraised  and  white.  As  he 
gazed  he  ceased  to  hear  her  words,  for  his  thoughts 
lost  themselves  in  the  sweetness  of  the  girl  who  was 
thinking  only  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  so  new  to  her. 

"  I  had  never  even  seen  palms  growing  as  they  ought 
to,"  she  said,  "  and  how  soon  it  has  all  become  part  of 
my  life  !  I'm  sure  I  was  intended  to  live  hi  the  South, 
and  not  in  a  sunless  '  Black  Country  '  town." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  Tunis  ?  "  Samson  said, 
thinking  that  words  were  required  of  him. 
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"  About  two  months,  but  it  is  getting  too  hot  for 
the  Baroness.  We  may  have  to  leave,"  she  sighed. 
"  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it " 

"  Where  shall  you  go  when  you  leave  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  hope  to  Sicily,  only  the  Baroness 
is  so  afraid  of  the  sea." 

"  When  does  the  Baron  join  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  When  the  Baroness  is  with  him 
she  can't  bear  him  to  leave  her — that  sounds  rather 
a  silly  speech,  doesn't  it  ?  but  you  know  what  I  mean — 
and  when  he  is  actually  away  she  never  mentions 
his  name  or  seems  to  think  about  him.  .  .  . 
She  is  just  like  a  child,  but  beautiful,  don't  you 
think?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  she  is  beautiful,  just  as  these 
scentless,  flaming  oleanders  are  beautiful.  There  is 

something  about  her  beauty  which "  he  paused, 

and  Alice  broke  in  : 

"  Now,  she  is  not  too  anything,  surely  ?  Her  figure 
is  perfect,  and  her  hands — aren't  they  exquisite  ? 
I  can't  help  looking  at  them.  I  try  and  try  to  find 
some  flaw  in  her,  and  I  can't." 

"  Have  you  tried  to  find  her  brains  ?  " 

Alice  laughed.  "  Such  a  beautiful  woman  doesn't 
require  any.  That  would  be  asking  too  much  ;  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  plain  women." 

"  A  beautiful  woman  without  brains  doesn't  interest 
me.  She's  Jike  a  flower  without  scent ;  the  moment 
her  first  freshness  is  past  she  is  no  longer  a  pleasure. 
A  faded  rose  retains  its  sweetness  even  when  its  faded 
beauty  is  used  for  pot  pourri." 

"  But  the  Baroness  has  brains  of  a  kind." 

"  Not  brains — instincts,  you  mean.  She  knows  how 
to  attract  the  eye,  how  to  use  her  beauty." 

"  You  mustn't  say  unkind  things  about  her.  She 
has  been  charming  to  me  ...  in  every  way  .  .  . 
when  she  could  have  been  horrid." 
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*'  Then,  because  of  that,  I  won't,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  remain  with  her." 

"  But  why  ?    You  scarcely  know  me,  and " 

He  interrupted  her  :   "  And  I  know  her  very  well !  " 

"  That  is  just  it  !  Why  should  you  wish  I  were  not 
going  to  stay  with  her  when  you  don't  know  anything 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  consider  that  she  is  a  good 
companion  or  a  proper  chaperon  for  any  girl  who 
knows  as  little  of  the  world  as  you  do." 

"  Do  I  appear  so  unsophisticated  ?  Perhaps  I  am 
more  worldly-wise  than  you  think  !  "  Alice's  mind 
had  flown  to  her  horrible  experience  with  the  Baron. 

"  Perhaps  you  are,"  he  said,  "  but  I  doubt  it.  Do 
you  think  your  people  would  like  her  ?  " 

"  My  people  wouldn't  like  anyone  who  was  a 
Catholic  and  who  smoked  cigarettes."  The  girl 
laughed.  "  They  wouldn't  approve  of  you  because 
you  didn't  go  to  church  this  morning." 

"  Probably  not,"  he  said  ;  "  there  are  lots  of  things 
about  me  of  which  they  wouldn't  approve  ;  but  I'm 
not  suggesting  that  you  should  go  with  me  to  Sicily  or 
Southern  Tunisia." 

Alice  blushed  at  the  vision  the  words  called  up  of 
Gwynn's  still  unanswered  request.  The  man  who  was 
watching  her  imagined  it  was  merely  at  the  personal 
sense  of  the  words. 

"  I  really  must  apologize,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no 
right  to  discuss  your  friends  in  this  manner,  but  you 
are  my  fellow-countrywoman,  and  I  have  known  the 
Baroness  for  a  number  of  years." 

"  Please  tell  me,  when  did  you  first  meet  her  ? 
I  know  nothing  of  her  people.  She  calls  herself  a 
Roumanian." 

"  She  is  half  a  Roumanian  and  half  a  Hungarian, 
I  believe.  Shall  I  tell  you  where  I  first  met  her  ?  " 

"Yes,  do,  please."    Alice  felt  that  so  far  she  might 
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enquire  into  the  history  of  the  woman  who  was  her 
chaperon  and  patroness,  without  condescending  to  any 
disloyalty  towards  her,  although  it  struck  her  that  the 
Baroness's  silence  regarding  her  own  people  was 
intentional. 

"  I  met  her  first  in  Rome,  where  she  was  the  wife 
of  an  Italian  artist.  He  had  married  his  model." 

"  Oh  !  "  Alice  said,  with  a  little  breathless  gasp,  and 
her  eyes  fell  before  his,  "  then  she  has  been  married 
before  ?  " 

Samson  did  not  speak. 

"  I  never  imagined  that  she  was  the  Baron's  equal 
in  point  of  birth  .  .  .  but — I  think  she  is  very  wonder- 
ful ...  don't  you  ?  "  She  looked  into  the  man's 
eyes  to  see  if  there  was  any  kindling  of  sympathy  in 
them  for  the  woman  who  had  so  cleverly  raised  herself 
to  her  husband's  position. 

"  She  acts  her  part  very  well,"  he  said,  "  consider- 
ing." 

"  I  think  you  are  rather  too  hard.  It  is  not  her 
fault  that  she  is  not  '  wohl-geboren '  /  No  wonder  that 
her  mentality  is  undeveloped.  I  think  she  is  very 
clever.  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  fill  the  position  she  does 
half  as  well." 

"  Pray  God  you  may  never  be  tempted  to  try  !  " 
he  said. 

Alice  gazed  at  him  hi  surprise,  but  no  answer  had 
come  to  her.  lips  before  she  heard  the  Baroness's  voice 
behind  her,  and  her  steps  on  the  marble  floor. 

The  Baroness  walked  with  the  supple  movements 
of  a  wild  animal,  her  physical  being  responding  un- 
consciously to  the  emotions  of  her  mind.  Her  legs 
did  not  do  their  work  because  she  had  to  use  them  to 
reach  the  point  she  desired,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  women  ;  they  moved  because  they  were  one 
with  her  thoughts,  which  were  as  instinctive  as  a 
forest  roe's.' 
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She  looked  a  marvel  of  beauty  as  she  greeted  Alice, 
because  the  guide  who  had  conducted  her  over  the 
palace  had  filled  her  hands  with  crimson  flowers. 

"  Poulette,  are  you  ready  ?  Have  you  finished 
weaving  your  fairy  tales  ?  "  As  she  approached  she 
picked  off  a  spray  of  flowers  from  her  bouquet,  and, 
with  the  delicate  touch  that  characterized  all  her 
actions,  she  quickly  fastened  it  on  Alice's  dress. 

As  she  did  so  the  guide  drew  from  behind  his  back 
the  bunch  of  white  flowers  he  had  been  concealing. 

He  held  them  out  to  Alice,  and,  with  an  exquisite 
imagery  of  words,  asked  if  he  might  present  the  white 
flowers  to  Mademoiselle. 

"  Quite  poetic,"  the  Baroness  said  laughingly,  while 
her  eyes  sought  and  held  Samson's.  "  White  flowers 
for  a  blameless  life  !  Rather  a  doubtful  compliment 
to  me,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  In  the  East  they  only  present  white  flowers  to  an 
unmarried  woman."  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from 
her  as  he  spoke.  "  There  is  a  poetic  significance  in 
almost  everything  they  do,  and  poetry  in  a  curious 
manner  enters  into  the  life  of  even  the  poorest 
peasant." 

A  look  of  something  approaching  gratitude  passed 
like  a  fleeting  shadow  over  the  Baroness's  radiant  face, 
giving  it  a  momentary  seriousness — just  enough  to  tell 
Samson  that  she  prized  the  fact  that  the  English  girl 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  he  knew. 

The  Count  Freileben,  who  was,  of  course,  with  her, 
had  not  heard  the  remark.  He  hurried  her  along  to  the 
carriage  which  was  waiting  for  them.  In  Alice's 
opinion  he  was  much  too  attentive  to  his  cousin.  .  .  . 
Then  her  thoughts  suddenly  took  wings.  How  did  he 
— this  wealthy  Austrian  noble — come  to  be  her  cousin 
if  she  was  only  a  poor  model  by  origin  ?  She  did  not 
like  to  question  her  companion  ;  nor  could  she  have 
done  so,  because  they  had  reached  the  gate  of  the 
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palace  gardens,  where  the  four-seated  Tunisian  cab 
was  waiting. 

Two  evenings  later  when  the  letters  came  in,  Alice 
handed  two  to  the  Baroness.  She  noticed  that  one 
of  them  was  in  the  Baron's  handwriting. 

After  Alice  had  read  her  own  letter,  which  was  from 
her  mother,  she  turned  to  the  Baroness.  "  Have  you 
heard  when  your  husband  is  returning  ?  Is  he  quite 
well  ?  " 

The  Baroness  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette  from  the  one  she  held  between  her  lips. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  while  she  watched  the  fresh 
one  take  its  light  from  the  dying  one.  "  No,  he  seldom 
writes.  Men  forget  us  when  they  are  out  of  sight, 
poulette.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go  and  find  him." 

Alice  remained  silent.  The  Baroness  did  not  know 
that  she  was  familiar  with  the  Baron's  handwriting. 

"  If  I  could  not  take  you  with  me,  poulette,  could 
you  find  your  way  back  ?  " 

"  To  Germany,  do  you  mean  ?  To  the  castle  ?  " 
Alice's  voice  and  eyes  betrayed  her  fear  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  No,  poulette,  I  was  not  thinking  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
But  don't  look  so  distressed.  I  was  only  letting  my 
imagination  worry  me.  Would  you  miss  me  a 
little  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  should,"  Alice  said  impetuously. 
"  I'm  sorry  you  are  worried."  She  put  her  hand  on 
the  Baroness's  shoulder.  There  was  sympathy  hi  the 
touch ;  the  next  moment  she  felt  the  Baroness's  lips 
pressed  to  her  finger-tips,  and  the  beautiful  dark  eyes 
looked  almost  sad. 

"  Are  all  English  girls  like  you,  child  ?  You  are 
very  sweet  and  very  trusting." 

Alice  clasped  the  jewelled  fingers  which  had  pressed 
her  own  to  the  passionate  lips  and  looked  at  the  rings 
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with  youthfully  adoring  eyes  while  she  answered  the 
Baroness's  question. 

"  All  English  girls  can't  be  like  me," — she  was 
slowly  turning  round  the  large  emerald  ring  which  held 
her  enraptured  gaze, — "  because  mother  always  said 
'  she  never  knew  such  a  girl  as  I  was.'  ' 

"  In  what  way,  poulette  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  I  was  restless  and  discontented 
generally  with  the  dull  life  which  she  thought  was 
quite  satisfying,  I  suppose,  and  because  I  suffered  from 

Wonder-lust,  and  Wander-lust,  and  beauty-lust " 

she  paused,  and  the  Baroness  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Poulette,  all  '  lusts  '  are  of  the  devil.  Your  mother 
is  quite  right — the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  money, 
even  the  lust  of  beauty." 

"  All  things  pertaining  to  the  senses,  in  fact,"  Alice 
said  laughingly.  "  Our  beautiful  bodies  are  mere 
carnal  handicaps  to  the  soul — that's  the  old  idea. 
1  believe  that  God  intended  us  to  take  delight  in 
whatsoever  is  beautiful.  Beauty  must  in  itself  belong 
to  what  is  good,  for  surely  evil  is  not  beautiful !  .  .  . 
If  I  were  as  beautiful  as  you  I  should  adore  my  own 
beauty,  and  thank  God  for  it.  No  wonder  men  worship 
you  !  " 

The  Baroness,  who  had  turned 'her  attention  to  a  box 
of  expensive  French  sweets  which  her  cousin  had  given 
her,  picked  out  one  of  the  most  seductive  from  its 
little  cup  of  paper  and,  holding  it  up,  said,  "  Open, 
pigeon  !  " 

Alice  opened  her  mouth  and  the  Baroness  popped 
the  bon-bon  in.  "So  you  think  I  am  pretty  ?  I  am 
notjso  fresh  as  you  are.  Sometimes  your  wonderful 
skin  makes  mine  look  quite  coarse,  and  with  a  throat 
like  that  you  will  never  grow  stout.  The  Count  thinks 
you  have  '  une  maniere  ravissante.'  ' 

The  fraction  of  a  frown  contracted  Alice's  pencilled 
eyebrows, 
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The  Baroness  saw  it.  "My  poulette  does  not 
approve  of  my  cousin  !  "  Her  voice  betrayed  her 
pleasure  that  the  girl  did  not.  "  He  can  be  very 
devoue" 

"  I  am  sure  he  can  be  charming,"  Alice  replied, 
"  but  I  know  practically  nothing  about  him.  I  have 
scarcely  spoken  more  than  a  dozen  words  to  him.  He 
can't  know  anything  about  my  manner." 

The  Baroness,  after  nibbling  at  a  number  of  sweets 
and  throwing  aside  at  least  half  a  dozen,  at  last  dis- 
covered the  couvee  she  wished,  and  was  applying 
herself  to  them  with  the  avidity  of  a  child.  When 
she  had  eaten  her  fourth,  the  Count  entered  the  room. 
It  was  the  Baroness's  private  sitting-room,  which  he 
always  kept  replenished  with  flowers. 

"  How  many  have  you  eaten  ?  "  he  asked  laughingly, 
catching  hold  of  the  box  and  taking  it  out  of  her  reach, 
"  and  what  on  earth  are  all  these  ?  "  He  pointed  to 
the  nibbled  bon-bons  and  laughed  more  heartily. 

"  Don't — give  me  them  back  !  " 

"  Remember  that  shadow  of  a  double  chin  !  Here, 
Fraulein,  help  her  with  some  of  them  ;  you  need  not 
fear  that  ghost  which  spoils  poor  Natalie's  pleasures  !  " 

The  Baroness  laughed  and  struggled  for  the  sweets. 
"  Oh,  no  !  I  will  give  Fraulein  as  many  as  she  can  eat, 
but  I  want  all  the  ones  full  of  liqueur.  The  others  are 
too  sweet." 

While  the  Baroness  struggled  to  reach  the  box,  Alice 
saw  the  Count's  hand  lie  caressingly  across  her  figure. 
He  handed  the  bon-bons  to  Alice,  and  laughingly  bade 
her  eat  them  all. 

Alice  quietly  laid  the  box  on  the  table  and  left  the 
room.  On  her  way  upstairs  to  her  bedroom,  she  paused. 
She  had  forgotten  her  mother's  letter,  and  somehow 
she  felt  that  the  non-reading  of  other  people's  letters 
would  scarcely  come  within  the  moral  code  of  either 
the  Count  or  the  Baroness.  She  did  not  wish  to  return 
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to  the  room  because  the  vision  of  the  Count's  hand 
caressing  his  cousin's  figure  rankled  in  her  mind.  Still, 
her  mother's  letter  was  not  for  their  eyes,  so  she  turned 
and  went  quickly  back. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  the  Baroness  was  sitting 
on  the  Count's  knee,  her  head  was  resting  on  his 
shoulder. 

Alice  instinctively  turned,  but  the  Count  called  out : 

"  Come  in,  Fraulein — don't  be  shocked.  I  have 
just  been  having  a  little  flirt  with  my  cousin.  She  is 
greatly  distressed  because  the  Baron  has  written  to 
her  to  say  that  he  cannot  return  for  another  week." 

The  Baroness  looked  taken  aback  at  this  direct  con- 
tradiction to  her  own  words,  for  she  had  told  Alice 
that  she  had  not  heard  from  her  husband. 

Alice  did  not  speak,  but  picked  up  her  letter  and 
left  the  room.  When  she  reached  her  bedroom,  she 
flung  it  on  the  table  and  said  :  "I  knew  he  was 
hateful.  Even  if  he  is  her  cousin,  that  does  not  give 
him  the  privilege  or  the  right  to  make  love  to  her  in 
her  husband's  absence  !  " 

Then  she  remembered  that  the  Baron  had  tried 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  he  had  said  that  the 
Baroness  would  not  be  angry.  Her  mind  was  piecing 
things  together.  She  thought  of  Samson  Rathbone's 
remarks  about  the  Baroness,  and  still  through  it 
all  the  girl  never  once  blamed  the  woman,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  Baroness  was  the  sort  of  woman 
whom  it  was  hard  for  anyone  to  blame.  She  was  a 
beautiful  thing  to  whom  no  soul  had  been  given,  a 
thing  of  impulses  and  senses  and  animal  affections, 
a  thing  of  whom  it  was  cruel  to  expect  high  qualities 
or  to  censure  harshly. 

The  Baron  had  no  right  to  leave  her  all  alone  in 
Tunis,  for  he,  better  than  anyone,  knew  her  nature 
and  temperament. 

It  was  the  Count  with  whom  Alice  felt  indignant ; 
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his  act  had  added  a  fresh  smear  of  tarnish  to  her  world. 
This  world,  which  in  itself  was  so  delightful,  if  only 
it  could  be  kept  clean  !  Let  men  and  women  desire 
each  other,  and  run  away  with  each  other  because 
they  love  one  another  with  all  the  poetry  and  passion 
of  love,  the  joy  of  mind  delighting  mind  !  That  was 
all  as  it  should  be  in  her  ardent  reasoning  ;  but  this 
sensual  playing  with  love,  this  deception  of  love,  and 
the  lowering  of  its  beauty,  revolted  her  utterly.  It 
made  her  shrink  from  the  very  thought  of  Gwynn  and 
his  desire  for  her  society.  What  if  he  in  his  real  inmost 
self  was  like  these  men,  to  whom  apparently  no  woman 
was  sacred. 

No,  she  could  never  go  with  him,  never,  never  !  It 
had  been  an  intoxication,  a  madness  to  think  of  it ; 
he  had  not  even  desired  her  for  his  wife,  nor  approved 
of  marriage  vows  .  .  .  she  was  to  be  his  mistress  ; 
oh,  the  word  was  hateful !  She  was  to  be  something 
in  men's  eyes  even  lower  than  the  light-hearted 
Baroness,  the  poor  Baroness  who  loved  her  after  her 
fickle  manner  because  she,  Alice,  had  never  doubted 
her  ! 

And  yet  how  different  Gwynn  was  from  the  Count  or 
the  Baron,  both  of  whom  were  mere  sportsmen,  well 
bred  and  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
themselves  amusing  to  women.  But  to  her  they  were 
never  interesting  as  Gwynn  was  interesting.  He  never 
bored.  He  never  let  his  love-making  bore.  He  had 
the  gift  of  keeping  something  of  his  personality  back  ; 
he  held  in  reserve  characteristics  and  forces  which 
gave  a  complex  interest  to  his  seemingly  candid  and 
boyishly  frank  nature. 

Yet  to-night,  although  he  stood  in  her  mind  as  a 
man  far  above  the  Count  and  the  Baron,  and  the  men 
to  whom  she  had  casually  spoken  at  the  castle,  his 
chances  had  suffered  considerably.  He  was  not  now 
the  perfect  lover  whose  desire  for  her  presence  was  as 
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pure  in  heart  as  was  her  love  for  him.  He  was  a  man  ; 
and  men  of  late  had  become  abhorrent  to  her,  with  her 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  characters. 
As  a  man  he  represented  doubts  and  mistrusts  ;  as 
a  man  he,  too,  one  day  might  shock  her  sense  of  honour 
and  decency. 

Before  she  had  either  condemned  or  acquitted  him 
in  her  vestal  judgment  of  his  character,  the  unmis- 
takably honourable  and  clean  personality  of  Samson 
Rathbone  suddenly  rose  up  before  her.  Why,  she  could 
not  tell,  but  he  seemed  to  have  come  to  her  almost  as 
a  living  creature  to  help  her  in  her  doubt.  Well,  there 
was  no  doubt  now  !  She  knew  instantly  that  he  had 
forced  his  personality  upon  her  vision  to  remind  her 
that  there  was  in  the  world  one  type  of  Englishman, 
at  any  rate,  who  held  her  old  beliefs  and  ideals. 

It  only  needed  the  memory  of  his  personality  to 
convince  her  that  her  trust  in  Gwynn  was  not  com- 
plete, that  she  could  not,  without  that  complete  trust, 
go  with  him. 

At  the  same  moment  her  mind  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  although  Samson  Rathbone  stood  out  as  a  type 
of  all  that  was  straight  and  honourable  and  manly  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  little  power  over 
her  feelings  as  a  woman.  He  was  totally  lacking  to 
her  maiden  mind  in  the  elements  which  make  a  lover 
entrancing.  He  was  not  dull,  but  he  was  not  magnetic. 

Then  she  wondered  if  all  magnetic  natures  were 
sensual,  and  if  they  were  magnetic  because  they  were 
sensual ;  and  if  they  were,  why  did  she  love  Gwynn 
when  she  so  abhorred  sensuality  ?  Life  was  becoming 
very  complex. 

The  first  prayer,  or  Ad  han,  of  the  new  day  had  rung 
out  with  its  musical  cadence  over  the  slumbering  city 
before  Alice  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.  She  said  the 
words  of  the  prayer  over  to  herself  to  try  and  calm 
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her  mind,  for  thoughts  troubled  her  in  a  new  way  that 
made  her  restless  and  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  things. 

"  God  is  most  good.  God  is  most  good.  I  testify 
there  is  no  God  but  God.  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is 
the  messenger  of  God.  Come  to  prayer.  Come  to 
salvation.  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  God  is  most 
great.  There  is  no  God  but  God." 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  later  than  her  usual  hour  for 
rising,  when  she  awoke,  for  hi  Tunis  they  had  been 
conforming  to  the  native  habit  of  getting  up  early 
and  to  make  up  for  so  doing  by  resting  for  some  hours 
after  twelve  o'clock.  At  sunset  a  cool  breeze  always 
sprang  up,  which  allowed  them  to  have  a  walk  in  the 
evening.  In  the  Boulevard  cafe  at  night,  where  they 
sat  and  listened  to  a  band,  it  was  always  cool  enough 
to  require  a  cloak. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   FLIGHT    OF   THE    BARONESS 

"  GOOD  morning,  Mademoiselle." 

It  was  the  landlord  himself  who  had  brought  Alice 
her  coffee.  "  The  Baroness  asked  me  to  deliver  this 
note  into  your  hands  myself.  She  has  gone  out.  Can 
I  get  you  anything  else,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  the  girl  sympathetically.  He 
admired  her  extravagantly,  as  did  all  the  staff  in  his 
hotel.  Her  Western  freshness  delighted  their  exiled 
eyes. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Alice  replied  slowly.  "  You  say 
the  Baroness  has  gone  out  ?  Did  she  tell  you  when 
she  would  return  ?  " 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  she  did  not."  The  landlord  did 
not  move.  He  waited  until  Alice  had  opened  the 
Baroness's  note.  When  she  had  read  it,  his  admiration 
for  her  was  doubled ;  such  self-possession — such 
perfect  control  of  her  feelings  !  It  was  superb  to  think 
that  so  much  character  lay  behind  her  girlish  appear- 
ance !  He  saw  the  cheque  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
letter,  and  he  knew  what  the  letter  contained  ;  yet 
the  girl's  expression  scarcely  changed  while  his  looks 
were  upon  her.  She  folded  up  the  cheque  and  put  it 
back  in  the  envelope  with  her  right  hand,  while  she 
held  the  letter  with  her  left.  Both  hands  were  per- 
fectly steady  and  deliberate. 

The  man  stood  motionless  for  a  few  moments  ;  then 
he  said,  "  Excuse  me,  Mademoiselle,  but  if  you  would 
like  to  have  one  of  my  servants  for  the  morning,  he 
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can  act  as  your  dragoman."  He  knew  that  the  girl 
would  not  want  the  man,  but  he  wished  to  make  her 
speak.  She  was  beautiful,  and  he,  with  a  Frenchman's 
almost  Athenian  worship  of  the  beautiful,  was  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  serve  her. 

Alice  lifted  her  unrevealing  eyes  to  his,  and  refused 
his  offer  with  grateful  dignity.  He  was  reluctantly 
leaving  her,  when  she  said,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  Monsieur 
Durant,  if  Mr.  Rathbone  is  hi  the  hotel,  or  has  he 
gone  out  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  gone  out  yet,  Mademoiselle.  I  have 
just  this  moment  sent  his  petit  dejeuner  to  his  bedroom. 
Does  Mademoiselle  wish  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Alice  said,  collecting  her  bewildered  thoughts 
as  she  spoke.  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  him  for  a 
moment  before  he  goes  out.  Would  you  ask  him  to 
speak  to  me  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mademoiselle,  I  will  ask  him  so  myself. 
Bonjour,  Mademoiselle,  bonjour.  My  services  are  at 
your  disposal  at  any  time  ;  you  have  only  to  command 
me." 

When  the  man  had  left  the  room,  Alice  re-read 
the  Baroness's  note  slowly  and  almost  aloud. 

"  MY  DEAR  POULETTE, 

"  You  must  use  the  thousand  francs  enclosed 
in  this  letter  to  take  you  back  to  England.  I  did  not 
say  good-bye  to  you  because  I  love  you,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  lie  to  you,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  you  the 
truth. 

"  The  Baron  has  never  been  the  same  to  me  since 
his  mother  died,  and  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  so 
I  am  going  away,  and  you  will  never  see  me 
again. 

"  You  have  believed  in  me,  Poulette,  and  for  that 
I  love  you.  I  am  glad  not  to  have  seen  your  eyes  after 
you  learned  that  your  belief  was  foolish,  and  that  I 
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was  not  all  that  you  with  your  pure  soul  imagined  me 
to  be. 

"  Go  home  to  England,  cherie,  and  stay  with  your 
mother.  With  your  beauty  and  '  maniere  ravissante,' 
you  will  find  that  the  world  is  a  dangerous  wood,  full 
of  hungry  animals. 

"  I  had  no  mother,  Poulette  ;  I  had  no  chance  ! 

"  Yours, 

"  NATALIE." 

Tears  came  into  Alice's  eyes  as  she  read  the  last 
lines.  She  could  almost  hear  the  Baroness's  seductive 
voice  saying  the  words  with  a  childish  pity  for  her- 
self, softening  her  beautiful  mouth.  Her  passionate 
eyes  could  look  as  soft  as  a  Madonna's  when  pity  or 
remorse  swayed  her  emotions. 

Yet,  to  follow  the  whim  of  her  own  caprices  and 
passion,  she  had  left  Alice  all  alone  in  a  strange  country. 
Her  affection  for  her  was  genuine  such  as  it  was. 
It  owed  its  foundation  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  Alice 
was  the  first  woman  of  whose  honour  she  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  whose  virtue  was  spotless,  who 
had  neither  criticized  her  nor  refused  her  the  sympathy 
of  friendship. 

Alice  knew  that  she  had  duped  her,  and  used  her 
as  her  tool,  yet  somehow  she  was  not  angry,  nor  did 
she  feel  so  much  sorrow  for  herself  as  pity  for  the 
beautiful  reckless  woman  who  had  left  her.  She  was 
astonished  and  horrified,  for  although  the  Baroness 
had  not  told  her,  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  had 
not  gone  away  alone,  that  she  was  with  the  Count. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  to  be  the  denouement  of  the 
tragedy  hi  which  she  had  unconsciously  been  playing 
her  part  for  the  last  six  months. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Baroness  should  do  as 
she  had  done.  You  might  just  as  well  have  asked  a 
beautiful  tropical  bird  to  keep  to  the  same  mate  year 
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after  year,  as  ask  her,  that  child  of  nature,  that  beauti- 
ful primitive  woman,  to  become  a  domestic  grande 
dame  hi  German  aristocratic  circles. 

The  doors  of  the  sitting-room  opened  while  Alice 
was  still  studying  the  letter,  the  writing  of  which  was 
such  a  vivid  indication  of  the  woman  who  had  written 
it,  and  Samson  Rathbone  entered  the  room. 

As  he  said  "  Good  morning,"  Alice  dropped  the 
letter  hi  surprise  at  his  speedy  answer  to  her  message. 
"  I  came  because  you  sent  a  message  by  Monsieur 
Durant  that  you  would  like  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  don't  mind, 
and  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  out." 

"  The  Baroness  has  left  me,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  I 
thought  I  should  " — she  paused — "  like  to  ask  your 
advice." 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  as  he  pulled  forward  a  chair, 
and  seated  himself  on  it  at  the  table  beside  her.  .  .  . 
"  She  has  left  you  all  alone  in  this  city  of  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  ?  How  could  she  ?  But  I'm  glad  she 
has  gone  !  " 

Alice  looked  at  him  with  alarmed  eyes.  "  But 
why  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am  so  sorry  !  Her  husband  was 
silly  to  leave  her — she  is  a  child — she  must  have  com- 
panionship, change,  variety — he  should  have  taken 
better  care  of  her.  It  is  really  his  fault  more  than 
hers  !  " 

Samson  leaned  eagerly  forward  and  said  with 
sympathetic  earnestness  :  "  Now  that  she  has  gone, 
I  can  tell  you  more  about  her.  The  Baron  is  not  her 
husband.  She  left  the  only  husband  she  ever  had  (he 
shot  himself,  poor  fellow,  because  of  her)  to  go  off 
with  an  Italian  Opera  singer.  She  left  the  singer  for 
the  Baron, — who,  I  believe,  at  one  time  would  have 
married  her  but  for  his  mother — and  now  she  has  left 
the  Baron  for  her  lover,  Count  Freileben." 

The  surprise  in  Alice's  ejres  had  turned  to  disgust, 
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and  her  face  showed  the  man  at  her  side  how  rapidly 
her  mind  was  piecing  together  all  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents which  had  puzzled  her  hi  her  life  at  the  castle. 
Instinctively  her  mind  had  flown  to  Gwynn  Stevens. 
Had  he  known  ?  Had  he  thought  that  she  knew  ? 
Was  that  the  reason  he  had  always  been  so  restrained 
in  his  remarks  about  the  Baron  and  his  household  ? 
A  vague  fury  and  indignation  against  him  surged  up 
in  her.  Why  had  he  left  her  alone  with  such  people 
if  he  knew  all  about  them  ?  Wliy  had  he  not  shown, 
like  the  man  beside  her,  annoyance  and  even  anger 
that  she  should  have  been,  by  mere  chance,  dropped 
as  an  inmate  into  such  a  questionable  household  ? 

Her  anger  against  him  increased.  If  he  loved  her, 
surely  it  was  with  a  very  selfish  love  !  Had  he  not 
even  tried  to  place  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in 
the  same  position  as  tjiis  poor  woman  who  had  come 
to  look  upon  love  as  a  mere  gratification  of  the  senses  ? 

These  thoughts  poured  in  upon  her  brain  with  the 
swiftness  of  light,  which  travels  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  miles  per  second.  Years  of  worldly  know- 
ledge and  disillusionment  had  been  forced  upon  her 
in  a  minute.  Doors  which  had  been  closed  were  thrust 
wide  open.  Nature  is  most  cruel  to  those  of  her 
children  whose  sensibilities  are  the  finest.  Her  answer 
came  quickly  to  Samson,  even  though  the  reader  has 
paused  to  interpret  her  mental  visions. 

"  Read  her  letter,"  she  said,  "  it  was  only  meant  for 
me,  but  I  think  it  will  make  you  feel  less  hard  towards 
her.  ...  It  is  the  man  I  hate."  Alice  pushed  aside  her 
untasted  breakfast.  "  I  always  hated  him." 

"  Whom  ?  "  Samson  asked,  "  the  Count  or  the 
Baron  ?  " 

"  I  hate  them  both  now,"  Alice  said  vehemently. 
"  But  I  meant  the  Count." 

"  Ah  !  "  Samson  said,  "  he  is  just  like  many  other 
bachelors  of  his  class,  no  better  and  no  worse,  I  sup- 
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pose.  The  Baron  must  have  tired  of  her,  or  he  never 
would  have  left  her  in  the  Count's  society  all  alone." 

Alice  looked  at  him  with  youthfully  scornful 
eyes,  "  You  can  speak  of  such  men  like  that  !  "  she 
said,  "  yet  you  condemn  the  woman  !  "  She  moved 
from  the  table  while  he  read  the  letter.  Her  words 
hurt  him  because  he  knew  he  had  lowered  himself 
from  the  standard  upon  which  she  had  set  him, — 
that  he  had  fallen  from  his  place  in  her  esteem, — the 
esteem  she  had  shown  by  asking  his  advice.  He  handed 
her  back  the  letter,  which  he  had  read  in  silence.  "  She 

was  really  fond  of  you,  and  she  respected  your " 

he  paused  for  lack  of  the  word  needed  to  express  the 
girl's  purity — "  your  goodness,  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  appealed  to  her." 

"But  I  am  not  good,"  she  said.  "  I  have  merely 
been  taught  to  be  afraid  of  things,  to  be  cautious, 
to  hold  back  all  that  her  untamed  nature  gives.  You 
can't  call  not  doing  things,  because  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  do  them,  being  good  !  When  she  loves 
she  wishes  to  give,  that  is  all  the  difference." 

"  It  is  not  all  giving,"  he  said,  "  she  takes  a  very 
great  deal.  You  judge  her  too  kindly.  Her  passions 
are  mercenary  as  well  as  romantic.  Still,  she  spoke  of 
you  with  genuine  affection,  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  her 
nature  to  like  anyone  deeply,  she  liked  you." 

"  She  spoke  of  me  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  first  spoke  to  her  of  you." 

"  Pray,  what  about  ?  "  Alice's  voice  showed  a  trace 
of  resentment.  She  disliked  the  idea  of  having  been 
discussed. 

"  It  was  almost  the  first  day  I  met  you.  I  had, 
you  must  remember,  known  her  very  well  in  the  old 
days.  I  asked  her  how  she  dared  keep  you  in  her 
household,  dared  to  have  you  as  her  companion  !  " 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  "  Alice's  resentment  had 
vanished. 
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"  She  said  that  you  had  come  to  her  whilst  the  Baron 
was  still  madly  in  love  with  her,  in  the  days  when  he 
would  have  married  her.  It  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  society  of  a  well-bred  English  girl  would  be  good 
for  her,  and  make  things  more  '  convenable.'  ' 

"  I  was  to  be  the  scapegoat  in  fact." 

"  Oh,  no  ! — the  stamp  of  respectability  rather." 

"  Then  she  told  me  that  you  were  so  charming  to 
her,  and  so  obviously  ignorant  of  the  use  that  they 
were  making  of  you,  that  she  could  not  help  loving 
you.  Later  on,  when  she  had  set  spies  to  watch  you 
with  the  Baron  and  discovered  that  you  were  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  her,  she  became  still  more  devoted  to 
you.  .  .  .  You  must  remember  what  her  devotion  is 
worth." 

"  The  best  that  anyone  has  to  give  must  always  be 
worth  a  good  deal ;  did  she  tell  you  of  her  husband's 
.  .  .  the  Baron's  .  .  .  behaviour  to  me  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  she  knew,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  showing 
their  sympathy  for  the  girl.  "  Was  he  often  a  trouble 
to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  only  once,  and  then  I  think  he  must  have 
been  mad.  .  .  .  His  mother  died  that  very  day,  and 
he  changed  completely.  He  has  been  so  nice  ever 
since — so  nice  that  I  tried  to  forget  it ;  I  almost 
had." 

"  His  mother's  death  has  changed  him  ;  that  is  why 
he  was  tired  of  her,  and  was  ready  to  let  her  go.  His 
mother,  I  believe,  had  abhorred  her  presence  in  the 
castle,  and  it  was  a  shocking  outrage  ;  but  when  he 
first  loved  her  he  was  mad  about  her — nothing  mattered 
— her  beauty  intoxicated  him.  .  .  .  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  "  It  was 
brutal  of  her  to  leave  you  here  alone  ;  had  you  no 
idea  it  was  coming  to  this  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest.  I  knew  her  cousin.  .  .  ."  She 
laughed  coldly — "  I  suppose  he  isn't  her  cousin  ? 
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What  a  fool  I  have  been,  and  what  a  fool  you  must 
think  me  !  Well !  I  knew  he  was  flirting  with  her, 
but  I  never  dreamt  of  this  !  I  don't  really  know  yet 
what  I  shall  do,"  she  paused.  "  I  got  such  a  shock. 
I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  talk  to  you.  I  felt  so 
dreadfully  alone." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  did — it  was  awfully  kind  of  you, 
but  you  must  get  back  to  England  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can." 

Regret  settled  on  the  girl's  face  like  a  cloud.  "  Oh, 
must  I  ?  "  she  said.  "  Why  need  I  ?  Surely  after  all 
that  has  happened  I  can  look  after  myself,  and  I  love 
Tunis,  every  bit  of  it.  Couldn't  I  find  something 
to  do  here,  teach  some  French  children  how  to  speak 
ungrammatical  English  and  imperfect  German  ?  Could 
I  not  get  a  post  hi  some  respectable  household  ?  "  she 
laughed. 

Samson's  eyes  rested  on  her  for  a  moment.  "  If 
it's  necessary  for  you  to  work,  do  go  home  to  England 
and  work  there.  Don't  stay  here  !  " 

"  But  it's  just  here  hi  the  East  that  I  want  to  stay 
...  at  least,  I  want  to  travel.  We  were  going  to 
Sicily.  .  .  ."  Her  words  were  a  sigh.  "  Oh,  it's  too 
bad  !  Why  can't  people  be  all  right  ? — I  did  want  to 
see  Sicily  and  Italy." 

"  You'll  get  there  some  day,  but  go  back  to  England 
now,  I  implore  you.  The  Baroness  had  the  fore- 
thought to.  leave  you  some  money,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  has  left  me  plenty.  It  was  very 
generous  of  her.  ...  I  could  go  to  Sicily  on  that  !  " 
she  held  up  the  cheque. 

"  But  you  can't  possibly  go  alone  ;  believe  me,  you 
can't — not  to  Sicily.  You  would  find  I  was  right 
when  you  got  there.  Please  send  a  wire  to  your 
people  to  say  that  you  are  coming  home.  It  is  really 
the  wisest  thing  to  do." 

The  girl  stood  perfectly  still,  her  disconsolate  head 
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bent  from  her  slender  throat  like  a  flower  drooping 
on  its  stem.  Her  hands  were  hanging  at  her  side  ; 
she  looked  temptingly  slender  and  young. 

"  Will  you  let  me  send  it  ?  "  he  urged  with  his  lips, 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  a  strong  man's  longing  to 
put  his  arms  round  her  and  comfort  her. 

When  a  reserved  and  unemotional  man  falls  hi  love 
he  does  it  so  completely  that  he  is  lost  in  it.  Samson 
would  have  married  Alice  that  very  morning  if  he 
could  possibly  have  persuaded  her  that  he  loved  her, 
and  could  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  do  so. 

It  was  no  lack  of  passion,  no  lack  of  love  or  of  trust, 
that  prevented  his  confessing  his  absolute  devotion. 
It  was  his  sense  of  good  taste  which  told  him  that  at 
this  moment,  above  all  others,  his  attitude  must  remain 
impersonal. 

After  a  silence  that  spoke  of  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  in  the  girl's  mind,  she  said,  "  I  will  go,  yes  ! 
Please  will  you  send  the  telegram  ?  "  then  a  ring  of 
protest  entered  her  voice.  "  You  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  leave  Tunis  and  Carthage  to  go  back  to 
Duddington  .  .  .  you  have  never  lived  in  Dudding- 
ton  !  " 

"  Is  Duddington  really  very  dreadful  ?  "  he  asked.  3 

"  It  is  a  busy  Midland  town,  full  of  Midland  people, 
with  Midland  minds,  and  I  hate  it.  Of  course,  Arnold 
Bennett  could  make  it  sound  quite  interesting,  but 
it's  really  awful — absolutely  awful !  The  people  there 
think  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  making  money  : 
'  picture-theatres '  are  their  most  intellectual  form 
of  amusement." 

"  Need  you  live  there  ?    It  sounds  pretty  awful." 

"  My  father's  business  is  there.  He  is  a  solicitor. 
We  could  be  quite  well  off  if  mother  wouldn't  spend 
about  half  his  income  on  choir  suppers  for  men  who 
can't  sing,  on  parish  tea-parties  for  parishioners  who 
think  her  a  bore,  and  on  giving  donations, — which 
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would  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  a  motor-car, — to  foreign 
missions.  ...  She  would  think  all  these  dear  clean 
Mohammedans  heathens." 

"And  she  lets  her  daughter  go  out  into  the  world 
to  earn  her  living  ?  " 

Alice's  laugh  rang  out  like  a  bell.  "  Oh,  no  !  Poor 
mother  !  She  isn't  really  as  bad  as  that.  I  wanted 
to  learn  German  ;  I  was  too  old  to  go  to  school ;  I 
urged  and  begged  and  cajoled  her  to  let  me  live  in  a 
German  family  where  I  could  exchange  my  English 
for  their  German.  We  are  not  rich,  I  don't  mean  that ; 
but  mother  belongs  to  the  old  order  of  things.  She 
thinks  it  derogatory  for  a  lady  to  work  for  money  or 
earn  her  own  living.  However  well-born  a  woman  may 
be,  she  ceases  to  be  the  same  person  in  mother's  eyes 
if  she  has  to  earn  her  living.  You  can't  believe  it ! 
she  pities  them,  and  would  be  kind  to  them,  but  she 
no  longer  looks  upon  them  as  the  same  people.  That's 
why  I  don't  want  to  go  home.  I  wanted  to  find  some- 
thing else  to  do  before  I  returned  ;  it  will  be  difficult 
ever  to  get  away  again  except  to  pay  visits — to  dull 
relations." 

Samson  looked  at  her  condolingly.  How  had 
Midland  people  of  such  dull  middle-class  respectability 
come  by  such  a  child  ? — With  her  delight  in  life,  her 
glowing  hair,  and  radiant  skin,  her  "  maniere  ravis- 
sante" — for  the  Count  had  used  exactly  the  correct 
expression  to  express  the  girl's  air  of  refined  charm. 

"  Were  you  educated  in  Duddington  ?  " 

He  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  she  had  been. 
The  girl's  manner  was  the  result  of  individuality,  not 
of  school  education. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ascot.  A 
cousin  of  my  father's  is  a  partner  hi  the  school,  which 
is  really  a  very  good  one.  I  learnt  my  French  there, 
which  I  believe  is  rather  good,  but  not  my  imperfect 
German.  I  loved  my  schooldays,  but  they  spoilt 
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me  for  the  smoky  Midlands.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
the  Black  Country  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  never  have." 

"  If  ever  you  go  there  you  will  understand  why  I 
adore  Tunis,  with  its  light  and  its  blue  skies  .  .  .  you 
never  see  really  blue  skies  hi  Duddington.  There  is 
almost  as  much  difference  between  the  skies  of  the 
South  of  England  and  Duddington  as  there  is  between 
the  skies  of  the  South  of  England  and  Tunis." 

"  If  ever  my  business  takes  me  there,  may  I  come 
and  see  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please  do,  and  I  will  show  you  the  sights  of 
Duddington  ;  we  have  one  really  magnificent  church 
and  " — she  stopped  abruptly — "  Oh,  how  I  hate  it 
all ! — its  Nonconformist  conscience,  its  hideous  merry- 
making, its  dirty  skies,  its  vulgar  girls  and  boys." 

"  Let  me  write  out  the  telegram,"  he  said,  "  and 
make  some  plans  for  your  journey.  We  must  see  when 
the  next  boat  sails,  and  after  that  " — he  smiled — "  we 
might  go  out  and  enjoy  Tunis.  We'll  do  just  what  you 
like  best  for  every  moment  of  the  time  you  have 
left." 

"  Perhaps  there  won't  be  a  boat  for  a  long  time," 
she  said,  with  youthful  eagerness.  She  was  wondering1 
if  Gwynn  Stevens  would  be  back  before  she  sailed. 
She  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  and  yet  she  longed  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  to  be  near  him.  "  If  there  isn't 
a  boat  how  glad  I'll  be  !  ...  you  can't  make  me  walk 
on  the  deep  like  St.  Peter." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  can't,  and  it  would  be  just 
lovely  if  you  could  have  one  or  two  days  here."  She 
did  not  know  how  lovely  he  thought  it  would  be,  far 
too  lovely  to  come  true,  for  he  would  still  be  doing 
his  duty  by  her  in  sending  her  home,  and  yet  he  would 
be  having  the  joy  of  her  company  all  to  himself  for 
a  few  days. 

Together   they   wrote   out   the   telegram.     It   was 
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curious  how  quickly  and  completely  Alice  had  accepted 
this  man  as  her  adviser  and  trusted  friend.  Then  they 
went  to  the  office  and  examined  the  sailings  of  the 
outgoing  steamers.  It  was  Monday  and  no  boat 
left  for  Marseilles  until  Wednesday  evening.  Mere 
acquaintances  though  they  were,  they  smiled  happily 
to  each  other. 

Alice  then  had  to  see  the  Hotel  Manager  and  tell 
him  that  she  was  leaving  for  England  by  the  next  boat. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  about  the  Baroness's  de- 
parture beyond  merely  asking  him  if  he  had  any 
objections  to  cashing  the  cheque  which  the  Baroness 
had  written  for  her  that  morning. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Mademoiselle  ;  the  Baroness," 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  gave  her  the  benefit 
of  the  title  which  the  girl  had  thought  was  her  right — 
"  the  Baroness  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  money  matters. 
.  .  .  May  I  express  my  sympathy  for  you,  Made- 
moiselle— for  the  position  she  has  placed  you  in  ? 
But  I  am  glad  there  is  a  fellow-countryman  of  your 
own  in  my  hotel  who  can  help  you." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  Alice  replied,  "  the  Baroness  was 
always  very  kind  to  me.  I  must  speak  of  her  as  I 
found  her.  It  is  all  a  great  surprise  to  me:'' 

"  It  was  a  great  privilege  for  her  to  have  you  with 
her.  .  .  .  When  you  came  I  was  sorry,  Mademoiselle  ; 
I  was  sorry  because  I  saw  that  you  did  not  understand, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  It  was  a  shame — I  ..." 

"  I  have  not  suffered.  It  has  done  me  no  harm,  and 
I  have  seen  your  beautiful  Tunis.  I  have  her  to  thank 
for  that !  " 

"  I  have  also  to  thank  her.  I  have  met  you,  Made- 
moiselle. Bonjour" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FAREWELL  TO   TUNIS 

THE  boat  which  was  bearing  Alice  away  from  the 
city  of  the  Burnous,  a  city  splendidly  typical  of  the 
immovable  East,  to  the  Black  city  of  struggle  and 
strife,  was  slipping  out  of  the  famous  "  Flamingo- 
haunted  bay,"  in  the  exquisite  hour  of  an  Oriental 
sunset. 

Samson  Rathbone  was  still  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  wharf  straining  his  eyes  to  see  the  last  dim  vision 
of  the  girl's  figure  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  to 
catch  her  fading  response  to  his  handkerchief-waving, 
and  signals  of  adieu. 

For  him  two  delightful  days  had  passed  in  her 
society  ;  they  had  spent  them  in  doing  innumerable 
sights  in  the  city  which  had  not  appealed  to  the 
Baroness.  It  would  not  have  interested  her,  half 
gipsy  though  she  was,  to  have  visited  the  desert  homes 
of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  these  flat  black  tents,  scarcely 
high  enough  to  allow  a  woman  to  stand  upright, 
which  yet  held  happy  families,  where  the  supercilious 
camel  was  always  the  superior  beast  of  burden  to  the 
straight-limbed  wife,  to  whom  the  satisfaction  of  life 
was  the  bearing  of  children,  and  the  serving  of  her 
lord  and  master.  Nor  would  the  Jewish  cemetery 
have  appealed  to  her,  with  its  plain  field  of  smooth 
white  marble  where  bereaved  women  sat  like  small 
white  tents  or  dome-shaped  kings  and  queens  on  a 
vast  chess  board. 
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To  Alice  these  white  tent-shaped  human  beings 
were  the  most  Eastern  things  she  had  seen  in  Tunis. 

They  had  visited  the  ancient  Fonduks  of  the  camels, 
which  illustrate,  so  it  is  said,  the  Biblical  expression 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  In  the  most  ancient  of  them,  the  Byzantine 
horse-shoe  arch  at  the  entrance  is  so  stilted  that  the 
heavily  laden  camels  have  to  be  unpacked  before 
they  can  enter  their  haven  of  rest ;  hence  the  simile. 

They  had  spent  many  hours  in  the  Suks,  whose 
architecture  is  graced  with  the  spoils  of  the  Carthage 
which  Scipio  built  over  the  ruins  of  that  mother  city 
that  Dido  baptized  in  Tragedy.  They  had  sat  together 
native  fashion  in  Arab  cafes,  on  benches  covered  with 
golden  matting,  where  every  detail  of  the  humblest 
kind  was  an  object  of  Oriental  beauty  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  Often  they  had  sat  hi  silence,  both  with  full 
hearts  and  brains,  watching  the  strange  mixture  of 
Oriental  faces  pass  down  the  narrow  covered  ways  : 
"  grave  and  dignified  Turks  with  their  pride  of  race, 
their  scarlet  fezes  and  their  yellow  slippers  ;  Jews  with 
their  bagging  pantaloons,  and  their  blue  coats  and 
head-dresses  ;  Arabs  with  their  long  beards,  their 
wide  turbans  and  burnouses,  and  their  many-coloured 
tunics  ;  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  Grand  Sheiks, 
as  they  are  called,  rejoicing  in  their  green  robes  and 
green  turbans — the  size  of  which  is  not  unusually 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  their  sanctity 
and  their  dirtiness  ;  swarthy  Moors  from  the  desert ; 
and  negroes  from  the  Sudan,  all  jostling  one  against 
the  other,  and  all  rejoicing  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Islam." 

She  had  seen  all  these  things  with  Samson,  her  now 
valued  friend,  who  had  proved  himself  a  friend  indeed 
in  her  hours  of  loneliness.  But  she  had  refused  his 
request  to  revisit  Carthage  ! 
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With  Gwynn  she  had  not  enjoyed  the  beauties  of 
Mohammedan  Tunis  in  the  ultimate  and  personal 
manner  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  Carthage.  In  her 
effort  to  blot  him  out  of  her  thoughts,  she  knew  it  was 
wiser  not  to  re- visit  the  scene  that  was  pregnant  with  his 
personality.  Even  in  the  Suks  her  soul  hungered  for 
him  ;  for,  kind  and  sympathetic  as  Samson  was,  he 
could  not  enchant  her  intellectually.  He  never  could 
be  the  companion  to  the  imaginative  part  of  her 
nature  that  Gwynn  had  been.  He  had  not  the  same 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  near  East,  for  one  thing, 
and  for  another  his  sympathy  with  things  Moham- 
medan was  restricted. 

At  last  the  ship  had  passed  Goletta,  the  old  fort 
which  commands,  or  does  not  command,  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  lake  of  Tunis.  The  low  coast,  the 
undulating  hills,  and  the  fertile  plain,  which  mark 
the  site  of  Carthage,  had  completely  vanished  out  of 
sight. 

The  girl  remained  tearless  until  the  last  trace  of 
the  land  had  dropped  behind  the  golden  light.  Then 
her  heart  seemed  to  burst.  She  felt  that  she  could 
not  turn  and  face  the  abject  emptiness  of  the  future. 
Youth  with  its  hopeless  and  devastating  grief  allowed 
her  no  distant  horizon  ;  her  whole  life  had  shrunk 
to  the  narrow  vision  of  Duddington.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  everything  that  was  beautiful  and  strange 
and  interesting  had  as  completely  passed  out  of  her 
life  as  the  altars  and  creeds  of  an  early  civilization 
had  vanished  from  the  land  which  had  dropped  behind 
the  horizon. 

She  had  said  good-bye  for  ever  to  the  things  whose 
history  belongs  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BACK  TO   THE   CAGE 

FOUR  days  which  had  seemed  like  years  to  Alice  had 
passed,  and  she  was  nearing  her  home.  In  the  ship  it 
had  been  terrible  to  be  alone  with  her  own  thoughts  ; 
in  coming  through  France  there  had  been  the  novelty 
of  the  scenery  and  customs  to  help  her,  and  at  Mar- 
seilles she  almost  lived  again  because  of  its  associations 
with  Carthage.  As  she  had  walked  through  its  vulgar, 
modern  streets  she  remembered  how  Gwynn  had  told 
her  that  when  a  house  was  being  pulled  down  in 
Marseilles  about  half  a  century  ago  a  Phoenician 
tablet  had  been  discovered  which  gave  the  fixed  tariff 
of  the  prices  paid  for  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal. 
Her  desolate  senses  treasured  the  fact  as  though  it 
was  something  almost  personal  and  beautiful  instead 
of  revolting.  But  in  England,  hi  the  empty  compart- 
ment of  an  English  train  which  was  conveying  her 
to  Duddington,  she  felt  like  a  caged  lark.  Where 
was  her  song  of  love  ?  Where  was  her  land  of  intel- 
lectual promise  ? 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  she  was  passing  through  that 
strange  bit  of  country  which  lies  between  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton,  and  the  scenes  upon  which  her  re- 
sentful eyes  looked  out  were  in  then"  way  as  strangely 
picturesque  as  any  she  had  seen  in  Tunis.  Not  even 
the  Rue-Sidi-Ben-Arous,  with  its  vista  of  tall  white 
minarets  as  delicately  arabesqued  and  carved  as  a 
lady's  stiletto  of  Chinese  workmanship,  and  its  horse- 
shoe gateways  and  Moorish  doors  guarded  by  Nubian 
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slaves,  could  rival  it  in  wonder  ;  only  the  girl  did  not 
see  it,  for  she  had  not  reached  the  years  when  she 
could  be  thankful  for  the  great  law  of  compensation 
which  helps  Time  to  do  its  work.  If  she  looked  on 
the  scene  at  all,  it  was  with  eyes  of  hate.  It  repre- 
sented as  yet  nothing  to  her  but  the  furnaces  which 
caused  the  smoke  that  clouded  her  skies  and  poisoned 
the  hedge-flowers  and  the  trees. 

The  amazing  landscape,  with  its  lurid  vision  of 
human  endeavour  for  the  massing  of  wealth  which 
bhe  toilers  were  never  to  spend,  had  been  familiar 
to  Alice  ever  since  she  was  a  child.  She  had  no  Wonder- 
lust  for  the  high  towers  which  soared  up  into  the 
violet  heavens — far  above  the  smoke-dimmed  homes 
of  the  poor — and  there  flung  forth  into  the  night  a 
flood  of  sparks  like  a  cataract  of  stars  which  had  come 
from  the  workshops  of  Vulcan.  Their  beauty  did  not 
belong  to  the  black  city  of  toiling  mortals.  There  were 
hundreds  of  these  towers  in  the  landscape,  and  here 
and  there  shorter  and  stronger  ones  whose  tops  were 
protected  with  flat  iron  lids  which  were  open  enough 
to  emit  at  the  edges  long  arms  of  crimson  flames. 
These  glowing  wheels  of  fire  eternally  circling  over  the 
dimly  lit  city  were  the  emblems  of  man's  unceasing 
toil  in  a  world  which  knows  no  night. 

Under  these  pillars  of  fire  by  night  and  columns  of 
smoke  by  day  lie  the  black  workshops  of  the  people. 
From  their  open  fronts  could  be  seen  the  naked  figures 
of  men  splendidly  lit  up  by  the  gigantic  fires  in  which 
they  seemed  to  be  working  as  though  they  were  as 
impervious  to  the  heat  of  flames  as  Shadrach,  Meshach 
ind  Abednego  had  been  when  they  endured  their  trial 
of  faith  by  fire. 

The  vision  was  like  a  scene  from  the  under-world. 
It  was  as  picturesque  as  any  impressionist  painter 
of  the  modern  school  could  desire  and  as  beautiful  in 
its  mystery  as  a  woodland  landscape  is  beautiful  in  its 
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promise  of  spring ;  it  was  a  scene  expressive  of  human 
virility  and  human  endeavour,  elevated  by  its  setting 
of  a  purple  night-sky  lit  by  furnaces  of  crimson  flames. 

As  the  train  dashed  along,  this  city  of  furnaces 
continued  just  as  though  the  whole  world  was  made 
of  it.  Its  wonder  ought  to  have  helped  Alice  to  throw 
off  the  sense  of  despair  which  held  her  in  its  grip.  But 
it  did  no  such  thing  ;  it  only  fed  her  agony  of  spirit. 
As  she  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  water  of  the 
black  canal  which  ran  by  the  side  of  the  railway  line 
above  the  level  of  the  city,  with  its  slowly  drifting 
barges  each  drawn  by  one  grudging  horse,  her  mind 
saw  all  the  more  vividly  the  mirage  which  had  never 
faded  from  her  eyes,  of  the  white  Mohammedan 
city  jewelled  in  the  sunlight  with  gorgeous  flashes  of 
colouTi 

There  were  still  some  Tunisian  oranges  left  in  her 
bag  which  she  had  bought  from  an  Arab  who  had 
made  his  shop  under  an  awning  of  sun-dyed  linen 
which  protected  the  doorway  of  a  wealthy  citizen. 
He  had  spread  his  rich-toned  fruit  on  the  pavement 
regardless  of  the  conveniences  of  the  passers-by.  The 
oranges  were  almost  sacred  to  Alice  now.  Youth  can 
be  as  cruel  as  age.  To  Alice  it  showed  no  mercy.  It 
tore  her  with  its  hunger  for  enclosing  arms  ;  it  terrified 
her  with  the  hopelessness  of  days  to  come  ;  it  dazzled 
her  with  all  that  she  had  renounced  and  lost  for  ever. 
Even  the  life  of  the  Baroness  seemed  to  her  more 
profitable  to  the  human  soul  than  the  life  lived  by 
the  people  whom  she  knew  in  Duddington. 

Once  again  she  took  from  her  pocket  the  letter  she 
had  received  from  Gwynn  the  night  before  she  left 
Tunis.  It  was  an  answer  to  the  one  she  had  written 
definitely  refusing  to  go  with  him  to  Southern  Tunisia. 

It  had  brought  tears  to  her  eyes  every  time  she  had 
read  it,  yet  she  read  it  again,  its  very  agony  bringing 
her  solace. 
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"  DEAREST, 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  go  home  if  you  really 
think  that  the  life  in  Duddington  will  be  for  your 
betterment  rather  than  your  life  with  me. 

"  You  know  my  religion  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  best  that  is  in  us.  You  must  develop 
what  is  best  in  yourself  according  to  your  own  ideals. 
Your  letter  makes  me  think  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you.  Heredity  is  very 
deep-rooted.  I  would  have  tried  to  make  your  life 
beautiful,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  almost 
too  full  of  interest  .  .  .  but  no  doubt  you  are  wise. 

"  I  love  you,  sweetheart,  and  I  shall  always  love 
the  memory  of  you.  .  .  .  You  say  in  your  letter, 
'  please  do  not  love  me  any  less  for  doing  what  I 
think  must  be  right.'  Of  course  I  shan't.  We  don't 
love  people  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what  they  are, 
and  you,  my  beloved  Alice,  are  just  you,  whatever 
you  may  do  or  say  according  to  the  code  Duddington. 

"  Some  day  perhaps  you  will  come  to  me  of  your 
own  free  will,  but  until  then  I  shall  not  urge  it.  Thank 
God  life  is  so  full  of  amazing  interests,  that  even 
though  I  cannot  have  the  sweet  sympathy  of  your 
companionship,  I  shall  find  it  engrossing  enough  to 
keep  thought  at  bay. 

"  Yours,  sweetheart, 

"G.  S." 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  had  written  from  memory 
a  verse  from  the  "  Carrier  Song  "  of  Frances  Thom- 
son : — 

<f  I  have  no  angels  left 

Now,  sweet,  to  pray  to  ; 
Where  you  have  made  your  shrine, 

They  are  away  to. 
They  have  struck  Heaven's  tent 

And  gone  to  cover  you  ; 
Where'er  you  keep  your  state 
Heaven  is  pitched  over  you  !  " 
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The  letter  was  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
Alice's  feelings  were  torn  between  love  and  annoyance. 
It  was,  she  knew,  totally  lacking  in  the  cry  of  a  longing 
heart,  in  the  expression  of  deep  devotion.  He  need 
not  have  told  her  that  even  without  her  his  life  would 
be  engrossing.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  fact,  but  he 
need  not  have  hurt  her  by  saying  so.  Life  was  always 
engrossing  to  Gwynn  Stevens.  Love  might  come,  and 
love  might  go,  but  the  world  would  never  lose  its 
fascination.  Each  day  to  him  was  only  a  stage  further 
on  the  road  which  led  to  the  buried  treasure,  the 
treasure  which  lies  where  the  rainbow  ends.  He  was 
a  child,  as  are  all  men  with  the  temperament  of  an 
artist,  and  he  had  the  egotism  of  a  genius.  He  made 
his  own  world  ;  people  only  added  to  it ;  they  could 
not  deeply  affect  his  life.  His  affections  were  impulses 
which  were  not  lasting  if  too  much  was  demanded  of 
them. 

Alice,  who  knew  it  would  not  have  been  true  even 
though  he  had  said  what  she  was  longing  to  hear,  felt 
like  screaming  aloud  to  relieve  her  heart  from  the 
burden  of  emotion  that  his  words  had  aroused.  If  she 
could  only  believe  that  he  was  missing  her  in  the 
desolate  manner  in  which  she  was  missing  him,  it 
would  have  been  a  solace  to  her  nerves. 

The  little  poem,  charming  as  it  was,  only  added  to 
the  lack  of  real  heart-ache  in  the  letter.  But  the 
lights  of  Duddington  were  visible.  She  put  the  letter 
back  into  its  envelope,  and  locked  it  in  her  dressing- 
case,  which  was  a  luxurious  present  given  to  her  by 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  on  her  last  birthday.  ...  To 
know  that  the  letter  was  lying  in  it,  made  the  dressing- 
case  seem  a  living  and  precious  thing — an  object  too 
personal  to  be  trusted  to  the  careless  hands  of  porters. 
She  uncrid  her  straps,  and  put  on  a  thicker  coat,  for 
the  night  air  felt  chilly  and  damp  after  Tunis. 

As  the  train  drew  up  at  the  badly  lighted  platform, 
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Alice  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  she 
3ould  see  her  parents.  Surely  they  had  come  to  meet 
ier  !  She  had  wired  from  Euston  the  hour  of  her 
irrival  at  Duddington. 

Only  her  father  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  very  ordinary 
ftgure  he  presented,  standing  alone  on  the  platform. 
His  features  were  good,  but  undistinguished,  and  his 
ilothes  were  provincial.  Alice's  "  maniere  ravissante  " 
Evas  not  traceable  in  the  man. 

She  had  stepped  from  her  carriage  and  was  standing 
m  the  platform  before  her  father  saw  her.  He  hurried 
:orward  and  kissed  her  unemotionally. 

"  Is  your  luggage  in  the  front,  or  the  end  carriage, 
>r  where  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  man's  practical  turn  of 
nind. 

Alice  felt  inclined  to  say,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,  and 
[  don't  care  !  Let  it  go  anywhere.  ...  I  am  not  going 
:o  stay  here  ...  let  me  go  back  !  "  .  .  .  The  first 
glimpse  of  her  father  with  his  air  of  Duddington  re- 
spectability had  deluged  her  with  the  sense  of  all  that 
she  had  lost. 

If  he  had  taken  her  hi  his  arms  and  embraced  her 
iungrily  ;  if  he  had  looked  at  her  as  if  he  had  thought 
:hat  she  must  appear  outwardly  different  after  having 
seen  all  that  she  had  seen,  after  all  her  experiences, 
she  would  have  responded  eagerly  ;  she  would  not 
have  felt  the  chill  hand  of  Duddington  clutch  at  her 
heart ;  she  would  have  lavished  on  him  some  of  the 
pent-up  affection  which  was  longing  for  an  outlet.  .  .  . 
But  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  a  man  who  had  grown  accustomed 
bo  spending  his  time  between  two  things  ; — the  duties 
}f  his  profession,  and  the  conscientious  reading  of  the 
conservative  papers  in  his  club.  In  his  own  home  he 
iid  his  wife's  bidding  unquestioningly.  He  never 
lisputed  her  authority  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
house.  Alice  often  used  to  wonder  if  her  father  had  a 
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mind  of  his  own  even  in  his  office,  so  little  did  she  ever 
see  any  evidence  of  it  hi  his  home. 

When  the  porter  told  Alice,  who  in  her  turn  had 
asked  him  in  a  bewildered  way,  "  where  her  luggage 
was,"  and  the  details  about  it  had  been  settled,  Mr. 
Lindsay  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  object  to  walking  home  ? 
We  could  just  pick  up  your  mother  on  the  way,  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  She  was  very  sorry  she  couldn't  meet 
you  herself,  but  this  is  one  of  her  '  Charwoman's 
Happy  Evenings.' ' 

"  '  Charwoman's  Happy  Evenings  ! '  The  very 
scene  the  words  called  up  made  her  laugh.  .  .  .  "Is 
that  mother's  latest  effort  ?  " 

Her  father,  whose  loyalty  to  his  wife,  whom  as  a  girl 
he  had  adored,  made  him  hide  any  amusement  the 
words  suggested,  replied  : 

"  I  think  it  is,  and  a  very  noble  one  it  is  too.  No  one 
had  ever  thought  of  the  lives  these  poor  creatures 
live,  cleaning  offices  all  day  long,  doorsteps,  windows 
and  Stan's — until  your  mother  took  it  up.  No  one  had 
thought  of  their  needing  any  amusement.  They  have 
now  a  '  happy  evening '  once  a  fortnight,  and  your 
mother  gives  them  a  good  supper." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  Alice  said  eagerly,  although 
she  knew  that  the  cost  of  these  suppers  was  all  paid 
for  out  of  her  father's  pocket,  "  and  what  else  ?  " 

"  She  reads  to  them  and  her  friends  help  her  to 
entertain  them  with  music  and  recitations  and  prayers. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  help  your  mother  now  that 
you  have  returned." 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  dry  acidity  in  his  usually 
gentle  manner. 

Alice  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  her  state  of  youth- 
ful revolt  against  every  fad  or  effort  of  her  mother 
for  the  regeneration  of  Duddington.  She  infinitely 
preferred  the  dirt  of  the  lowest  Berber  in  Tunis  who 
acted  as  a*  beast  of  burden,  to  the  cleanest  charwoman 
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in  Duddington  whose  face  shone  as  an  advertisement 
of  her  trade. 

Her  mind  visualized  the  "  Arab  Char."  at  the 
Hotel  de  France,  with  his  one  scanty  garment  on  his 
lean  brown  limbs,  his  treasured  carnation  over  his 
finely  chiselled  ears,  his  perfect  manners  and  his 
pride  of  race.  She  smiled  as  she  tried  to  picture  this 
lord  of  an  ancient  people  enjoying  a  charwoman's 
happy  evening  ! 

It  did  not  take  them  many  minutes  to  reach  the 
large  Drill  Hall,  where  she  found  her  mother  waiting 
for  them  in  the  vestibule.  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  still  a 
good-looking  woman.  Alice's  clear  skin  and  glowing 
hair  were  recognizable  in  hers,  but  she  was  so  badly 
dressed  in  drab-coloured  clothes,  muddled  up  with 
dingy  black,  that  the  attractions  she  had  as  a  woman 
were  unnoticeable. 

It  was  only  when  her  child  stood  beside  her  that  a 
stranger  would  ever  have  looked  a  second  time  at  the 
mother.  Mrs.  Lindsay's  looks  had  been  drowned  in 
evangelical  ardour. 

Duddingtonites  considered  her  the  most  unselfish  of 
women,  a  creature  endowed  with  an  almost  saintly 
beauty  of  character,  a  woman  who  gave  up  almost 
every  personal  pleasure  for  others.  Alice  knew  that 
her  mother  was  living  the  life  she  loved  .  .  .  that 
her  unselfishness  amounted  to  a  colossal  selfishness 
and  egotism  which  wrecked  their  home-life. 
f  She  was  not  a  vain  woman  where  her  personal 
appearance  was  concerned  ;  but  she  was  inordinately 
vain — although  she  concealed  the  fact  cleverly — of 
her  position  as  Lady  Bountiful  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  and  of  her  gift  of  engaging  the  affection 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  various  classes  whom  she 
benefited.  They,  far  more  than  her  child  or  her 
husband,  knew  her  powers  of  human  sympathy. 

She  kissed  Alice  more  impulsively  than  her  husband 
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had  done,  and  said  apologetically,  "  I  knew  you 
would  forgive  me  for  not  coming  to  meet  you.  Your 
home-coming  was  so  unexpected  too,  that  I  had  no 
time  to  arrange  for  anyone  to  take  the  closing  prayer, 
or  I  should  have  been  in  time  to  get  to  the  station." 

"  It  didn't  matter,"  Alice  replied,  "  father  came, 
and  it  only  took  a  minute  or  two  to  get  here." 

"  This  is  a  new  Hall,  lo-f ."  Mrs.  Lindsay  pronounced 
love  in  the  true  Midland  manner,  "lo-f,"  and  used  it 
with  a  Midland  frequency  hi  her  speech.  "  It  has 
been  opened  seven  months.  Your  father  gave  the 
harmonium  ...  it  is  a  really  beautiful  instrument, 
and  the  poor  things  appreciate  it ;  they  enjoy  singing 
the  hymns." 

Alice  smiled,  "  Her  father  !  "  Yes,  her  parents  had 
not  changed.  They  were  just  the  same  ;  but  she 
herself  had  changed  body  and  soul.  She  had  seen 
worlds  they  had  never  dreamt  of — had  met  peoples 
whom  they  would  not  believe  existed  ! 

Then  came  questions  from  her  mother  which  had 
to  be  answered  evasively.  ..."  Why  had  she  come 
home  so  suddenly  ?  .  .  .  Why  did  she  not  return 
with  the  Baroness  to  Germany  ?  ...  it  was  such  a 
long  journey  from  Tunis  all  by  herself  !  " 

Alice  was  determined  not  to  tell  her  mother  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  If  she  did,  she  knew  that  she 
would  never  consent  to  her  leaving  home  again.  Her 
mother  would  imagine  that  only  through  the  mercy 
of  God  had  her  child  been  saved  from  disgrace,  and 
not  by  any  will-power  of  her  own,  or  her  ability  to  look 
after  herself. 

Alice  hated  deceiving  her  mother  even  so  far.  but 
she  could  not  do  anything  so  unwise  as  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth  as  to  why  she  had  left  the  Baroness. 

"  Selfish  woman  !  "  was  her  mother's  comment, 
"  she  faund  she  did  not  require  you  any  more,  and 
just  left  you  to  come  home  as  best  you  could  !  Never 
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inind,  lo-f — you'll  have  learnt  that  home  is  the  best 
place  after  all.  I  hope  you  will  be  more  contented 
now  to  help  me.  Duddington's  waking  up  ;  there  is 
the  Orchestral  Society's  Concert  to-morrow  night. 
It's  the  first  time  Duddington  has  given  one  quite 
of  its  own.  It  has  up  to  this  year  formed  part  of 
the  great  Birmingham  Festival,  but  now  it's  going  to 
come  out  on  its  own  account ;  and  on  Thursday 
night  there's  going  to  be  an  amateur  performance 
of  the  '  Mikado.'  This  is  in  connection  with  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Y.M.C.A." 

"Oh,  quite  gay  !  "  Alice  exclaimed,  with  a  forced 
air  of  cheerfulness,  whilst  a  far-away  feeling  held  her 
senses,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  were  listening  to 
someone  talking  in  a  dream,  or  as  though  she  had  never 
been  away  from  the  grey,  badly  lighted  streets  of  the 
smoky  little  town,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  world 
which  she  had  seen  had  been  an  hallucination. 

When  they  reached  the  big,  square,  solid  house 
which  had  been  built  in  the  early  forties,  by  two  well- 
off  bachelor  uncles  of  her  mother,  who  had  left  it  at 
their  death  to  their  niece,  along  with  a  few  thousands, 
Alice  was  struck  as  they  entered  it  with  its  air  of 
homely  comfort.  At  the  end  of  the  big  square  hall, 
a  short  wide  staircase  branched  off  and  up  into  a 
square  gallery,  off  which  many  large  square  bedrooms 
opened.  It  was  a  house  which  ought  to  have  been 
filled  with  happy  laughter-loving  children.  It  looked 
a  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Its  size,  however,  was  scarcely  needed  for  the  silent 
father,  the  busy  mother  whose  love  of  parish  work 
left  her  little  time  for  home-life,  and  their  one  child 
who  had  few  friends  to  bring  to  it.  There  was  so 
little  to  do  in  Duddington  that  Alice  never  liked  to 
ask  her  school  friends  to  visit  her. 

The  evening  meal,  which  was  always  called  supper 
because  it  was  usually  served  at  8,30  and  only  tea  was 
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drunk  with  it,  was  excellent,  and  typical  of  the  "  good 
living  "  which  seems  so  noticeable  to  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  liberality  of  Midland  hospitality. 
But  the  food  almost  choked  Alice,  though  she  forced 
herself  to  eat  it.  She  was  hating  herself  violently 
for  feeling  as  she  did  on  the  very  first  evening  of  her 
home-coming. 

Her  parents  talked  about  things  which  to  the  girl 
seemed  pathetically  unimportant.  How  could  anyone 
be  interested  in  such  local  tittle-tattle  ?  And  yet  she 
felt  that  they  were  talking  about  these  things  to 
please  her,  that  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves 
they  would  either  have  discussed  the  "  Charwoman's 
Happy  Evening,"  or  gone  over  the  details  of  some  other 
parish  matter,  upon  which  her  mother  wanted  her 
father's  professional  advice. 

After  supper  there  was  the  ceremony  of  evening 
prayers,  which  came  as  a  relief  to  Alice,  for  at  last 
she  could  put  her  hands  before  her  face  as  she  knelt  at 
the  old  leather-covered  Georgian  chair,  and  hide  her 
tear-burdened  eyes. 


CHAPTER    X 

GREY  LIFE 

A  YEAR  had  passed  since  Alice's  return  to  Duddington 
— a  year  of  greyness  and  hopelessness  to  the  girl  who 
had  done  her  best  to  make  life  possible  for  herself  and 
to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother.  In  the  latter  capacity 
she  was  not  a  success,  for  the  reason  chiefly  that  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  Christian  spirit  did  not  place  her  above  the 
human  feeling  of  jealousy.  She  was  homage-greedy, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  her  daughter  receiving  any 
of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  which,  if  she  had  been 
without  her,  would  have  come  to  herself. 

She  was  jealous,  too,  of  Alice's  steadily  developing 
friendship  with  her  father.  In  the  meekest  manner, 
but  with  the  power  which  ruled,  she  would  tell  them 
that  she  envied  their  having  time  enough  to  spare  for 
the  few  literary  or  intellectual  pursuits  they  had  in 
common  ;  "  She  had  no  time  for  enjoying  pleasures 
which  could  do  nothing  to  help  anyone  but  herself." 
If  she  wished  to  read  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  it 
must  be  done  in  the  hours  before  sunrise. 

During  the  year  that  had  passed  in  utter  waste  and 
barrenness,  according  to  Alice's  youthful  understanding 
of  things,  an  almost  weekly  correspondence  had  sprung 
up  between  her  and  Samson  Rathbone. 

It  had  begun  with  letters  which  necessitated  answers 
on  both  sides,  and  had  grown  into  an  accepted  institu- 
tion through  the  tact  and  contriving  of  Samson. 

He  had  received  almost  directly  after  his  parting 
with  Alice  in  Tunis  a  better  government  appointment 
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in  Southern  Nigeria.  He  had  applied  for  the  post,  and 
had  got  it  unexpectedly ;  it  was  a  good  appointment 
which  secured  a  pension.  He  had  done  railway  and 
irrigation  work  in  Lagos  before  it  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Southern  Nigerian  Protectorate  ;  so  he  was 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  climate,  which  had 
suited  him  marvellously  well. 

Into  Alice's  life  in  Duddington  his  letters  came  as  a 
great  joy  :  they  were  the  point  of  light  in  the  blankness 
of  her  days  :  they  were  a  breath  from  the  outer  world. 
•  Samson's  were  not  brilliant  letters,  nor  were  they 
even  very  amusing  ones,  but  they  made  her  senses  leap 
like  flames  to  the  Eastern  scenes  which  they  recalled. 
He  did  not  write  picturesquely  of  the  country  as 
Gwynn  Stevens  would  have  done,  but  in  his  own  less 
romantic  strain  he  made  her  see  very  clearly  the 
strange,  strenuous,  eager  life  he  was  leading. 

In  the  public  library  Alice  searched  in  vain  for  any 
work  upon  the  subject  of  the  Southern  Nigerian 
Protectorate.  Duddington  supported  a  "Boots'  Cash 
Chemist  Library,"  but  nothing  more  serious  than  the 
most  sentimental  of  new  popular  novels  ever  appeared 
in  it. 

She  had  tried  various  ways  of  amusing  herself  and 
of  making  the  best  of  things.  She  had  joined  the 
Duddington  Hockey  Club,  but  she  had  to  leave  it, 
because  it  was  a  mixed  club  of  girls  and  boys,  and  the 
class  of  youth  who  played  in  it  was  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  girls  were  not  much  better.  She  had  become 
a  member  of  a  small  literary  club  where  lectures  were 
supposed  to  be  given  and  debates  held,  but  which 
eventually,  for  lack  of  funds  and  intellectual  support, 
had  dwindled  down  into  a  sort  of  tea-room  where 
country  members  might  be  seen  drying  their  boots  at 
the  fire  while  they  regaled  themselves  with  tea  and 
hot  cakes* and  where  one  or  two  of  the  younger  town 
members  met  to  discuss  their  social  engagements  or 
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show  each  other  the  patterns  for  dresses  or  blouses 
which  they  had  received  by  post  from  Birmingham,  i 

Alice's  father  and  the  doctor,  an  elderly  and  childless 
widower,  were  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  entitled  to  the  highest  position 
socially  in  Duddington.  The  county,  of  course,  did 
not  visit  with  the  town,  even  though  the  "  county  " 
had  made  its  money  in  trade  in  Duddington.  No  one 
lived  in  Duddington  who  could  possibly  live  out  of  it. 

Life  for  Alice  had  become  a  round  of  monotonous 
duties — performed  not  unwillingly,  because  having 
anything  to  do  was  better  than  having  nothing  to  do 
at  all,  and  Alice  had  too  sweet  a  nature  to  enjoy  living 
at  enmity  with  the  world  which  surrounded  her. 
Gwynn's  words,  "  Life  is  composed  of  phases," 
always  helped  her  to  bear  the  emptiness  of  the  days 
which  she  felt  should  have  been  golden.  Everything 
that  was  not  beautiful  was  wrong  and  distorted  in 
her  eyes.  Like  Thompson's  "  Child-woman,"  Alice's 
sex  was  still  in  her  soul,  and  with  her  pure  soul  she 
yearned  for  the  sorcery  of  love,  and  love's  sympathy, 
which  Gwynn  had  given  her.  Her  latent  womanhood 
was  developing  under  the  mastery  of  unchecked 
longings.  Imagination  and  starved  senses  set  the 
mind  adrift  on  shoreless  seas. 

Occasionally  a  postcard  came  from  Gwynn  bearing 
no  address,  and  with  one  line  only  on  it,  but  it  was 
enough  to  fill  her  thoughts  for  days. 

He  evidently  did  not  wish  her  to  write  to  him,  or 
he  would  have  given  her  an  address.  These  post- 
cards came  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  their  pictures 
carried  with  them  the  fierce  heat  and  sunshine  of  the 
desert.  ...  In  Duddington  they  seemed  almost 
absurd.  They  looked  like  illustrations  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Many  who  have  forgotten  what  it  was  to  feel 
the  inquisitive  blood  of  youth  flowing  in  their  veins, 
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and  perhaps  some  who  are  young  still,  but  in  whom 
red  blood  does  not  flow,  but  creep,  will  say  that 
Alice  was  ungrateful  for  the  blessings  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  that  like  many  modern  girls 
she  was  simply  craving  for  excitement.  But  those 
who  can  recall  the  bewildering  years  of  maturing 
womanhood,  will  sympathize  with  her,  and  understand 
her  ennui.  There  is  no  hardship  youth  endures  so 
unheroically  as  being  bored. 

Alice  hated  the  year  for  having  fled  :  even  to  her 
youth,  Time  was  cruel  because  it  had  now  stolen  the 
twelve  months  which  lay  between  her  present  life 
and  the  wonders  of  the  East  which  had  been  hers. 
She  hated  the  long  lapse  of  time  even  more  passion- 
ately than  she  hated  the  dragging  of  the  days  as  they 
passed  !  She  dreaded  the  thought  that  one  year  would 
slip  into  two,  and  two  into  three,  and  in  the  end  Tunis 
would  be  a  phase  completely  wiped  out  of  her  life. 
Already  she  had  felt  the  chill  fingers  of  Time  ! 

It  was  June,  and  if  Duddington  ever  looks  its  best 
it  is  in  its  bridal  garment  of  Earth's  fairest  month. 
In  the  country,  far  beyond  the  lingering  trail  of  the 
city's  smoke,  the  flowers  which  decked  the  fields  and 
hedges  were  as  pure  in  their  beauty  as  the  souls  of 
little  children,  but  it  was  not  for  Alice  that 

"  From- sky  to  sod 
The  world's  unfolded  blossom  smells  of  God." 


A  letter  had  been  handed  to  her  by  the  postman  as 
she  was  leaving  the  house  with  her  mother.  They 
were  going  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Vicarage  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  a  summer  fete  which  her 
mother  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  to  raise 
a  fund  for  4he  redecoration  of  the  church  chancel. 

Alice  hated  above  all  things  attending  meetings  at 
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the  Vicarage.  She  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
Vicar  smiled  up  his  surplice  sleeves  at  her  mother's 
greed-of-parish-work, — that  he  simply  looked  upon 
her  as  a  source  of  income  for  his  various  charities. 
He  toadied  to  her  peculiar  vanities,  and  flattered  her 
upon  her  powers  of  organization,  and  upon  her  influence 
for  good  over  the  lower  middle-classes — the  most 
difficult  of  all  classes  to  reach — so  he  assured  her.  But 
Alice  noticed  that  socially  he  did  not  include  her 
mother  among  the  elite.  He  divided  his  time  between 
two  classes — the  very  poorest  of  his  parishioners,  who 
adored  him,  and  the  sporting  households  who  lived  in 
the  ultra-conservative  and  exclusive  county  which 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  Duddington 
lies  almost  directly  on  the  dividing  line  between  two 
of  the  most  characteristically  opposite  counties  in 
England.  The  Vicar  loved  his  ancient  Church  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  which,  with  one  or  two  old  timber 
houses,  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  alone  tell  the  tale 
of  the  days  when  Duddington  was  the  proud  seat  of 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church — of 
the  days  before  the  smoke  of  chimneys  had  veiled  its 
skies,  and  commercial  industry  had  brought  with  it 
the  wages  of  sin,  and  the  idols  of  Mammon. 

Alice  did  not  read  her  letter  until  after  the  meeting 
was  over  and  she  had  left  the  Vicarage.  To  get  away 
from  her  mother's  conversation  about  "  the  Venetian 
fete,"  which  was  flowing  over  from  her  full  mind  to 
her  tongue,  Alice  made  a  pretext  of  wishing  to  go  to 
her  club.  She  knew  that  she  could  read  her  letter 
there  in  peace  and  quiet.  Her  club  had  its  two  rooms 
in  an  old-fashioned  Georgian  house  whose  ground- 
floor  premises  were  occupied  by  the  officers  for  the 
collection  of  rates  and  taxes. 

Alice  hurried  up  the  narrow  stair  which  led  to  the 
club  reading-room  ;  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
she  found  that  there  was  no  one  in  it.  Two  members 
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had  evidently  just  departed,  for  their  empty  tea-cups 
and  plates  had  not  yet  been  removed  from  a  little 
table  near  the  window. 

Samson's  letter  had  an  English  postmark  ;  that  was 
why  its  arrival  was  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
Alice  ! 

After  reading  it  through  carefully  she  laid  it  down 
on  the  table  beside  her,  and  let  her  hands  drop  at  her 
sides — a  favourite  attitude  of  hers  when  deeply  moved. 
Samson  had  asked  if  he  might  come  to  see  her.  He 
had  arrived  in  England,  and  he  told  her  that  his  first 
pleasure  would  be  to  come  and  see  her  if  she  would  be 
at  all  pleased  to  see  him. 

"  I  do  not  expect  or  hope,"  he  wrote,  "  that  you  will 
be  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  shall  be  to  see  you.  Since  I 
left  you  my  days  have  been  principally  spent  with 
natives,  while  you  naturally  have  had  many  interests 
to  occupy  your  mind." 

Alice  had  never  told  him  in  her  letters  how  grey  and 
colourless  her  life  was,  or  how  much  his  letters  meant 
to  her.  In  writing  to  him  she  had  tried  to  bring 
humour  and  even  gaiety  into  her  letters  to  help  to 
amuse  him  in  his  idle  hours.  He  had  told  her  re- 
peatedly that  they  were  a  delight  to  him.  There  were 
some  characters  in  Duddington  whom  he  had  visual- 
ized as  clearly  in  Nigeria  as  though  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  There  was  the  "  trotty 
man  "  who  passed  their  house  every  day  and  who 
always  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  fall  over  his  own 
toes.  He,  poor  man,  spent  his  days  in  the  free  library 
where  he  got  warmth  and  amusement  for  nothing. 
Then  there  was  the  rich  old  lady  who  had  instituted  a 
lending  library  for  working  girls  in  her  own  house, 
who  compelled  her  servants  to  spend  many  hours  of 
each  day  in  cleaning  the  margins  of  the  books  which 
the  "  factory  hands "  soiled.  These  novels  were 
always  rebound  in  brown  paper  directly  they  were 
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soiled,  although  it  was  well  known  that  her  own  house 
was  flea-infected,  and  littered  with  dirt.  This  old  lady 
never  rose  from  her  bed  until  midday,  and  never  got 
further  through  the  process  of  dressing  than  the 
wrapping  of  grey  shawls  round  and  round  her  body 
like  an  Arab,  to  cover  her  nightgown.  In  white  night- 
cap and  grey  shawls  she  appeared  in  her  garden  and 
drawing-room  and  library. 

In  spite  of  her  eccentricities  Alice  liked  her  and 
enjoyed  the  few  glimpses  of  her  society  which  the  weeks 
brought  about,  for  she  had  both  brains  and  breeding, 
and  her  observations  on  life  were  caustic  and  brilliant. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  did  not  approve  of  her  daughter's 
liking  for  the  strange  old  lady  because  she  never  went 
to  church  ;  she  had  left  Mrs.  Lindsay's  narrow  beliefs 
far  behind  her. 

And  now  Samson  was  asking  if  he  might  come  and 
see  Alice  in  her  Midland  home  amongst  these  Midland 
people  ?  He  had  seen  her  last  as  a  member  of  the 
Baroness's  household.  What  a  contrast !  Alice 
instinctively  looked  at  her  clothes — even  they  were 
different  now.  In  Duddington  all  fine  dressing  and 
foolish  feminine  fripperies  had  to  be  left  to  the  shop 
and  factory  girls.  A  plain  coat  and  skirt  and  severely 
plain  hat  was  all  that  Alice  ever  ventured  to  put  on. 
An  evening-gown  she  had  never  once  worn  since  her 
abrupt  departure  from  Tunis.  But,  of  course,  he  must 
come,  and  yet  how  was  she  to  explain  to  her  mother 
the  intimate  footing  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  friendship  had  developed  ?  In  Samson's  letters 
there  had  never  been  a  word  of  sentiment  or  affection, 
or  of  any  feeling  deeper  than  a  strong  Platonic  friend- 
ship permitted — a  Platonic  friendship  which  the  girl 
was  youthful  enough  to  believe  in. 

Now,  however,  when  she  told  her  mother  that 
Samson  had  asked  if  he  might  come  and  see  her,  the 
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immediate  response  in  her  mother's  gentle,  determined 
voice  was  : 

"  Of  course  it  is  to  ask  you  to  marry  him,  lo-f.  Are 
you  prepared  to  accept  him  ?  Would  your  father 
approve  ?  " — Meaning,  of  course,  "  Would  I  myself 
approve  ?  " — "  Is  he  a  Christian  ?  " 

Alice's  usual  endurance  of  her  mother's  stereotyped 
way  of  looking  at  things  forsook  her — her  irritation 
leapt  into  flame. 

"  Why  should  he  wish  to  marry  me  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Can  you  never  think  of  men  and  women  apart  from 
sex  relationship  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lindsay  looked  so  stricken  at  her  daughter's 
mention  of  the  word  sex,  that  Alice's  dislike  of  hurting 
people's  feelings  instantly  drowned  her  anger.  If  she 
had  used  the  most  licentious  language  she  could 
scarcely  have  shocked  her  mother  more  completely. 

"  I'm  sorry,  mother,  but  if  you  only  knew  Mr. 
Rathbone  you  would  understand  how  foolish  I  must 
think  your  remark.  Nowadays  men  and  women  can 
be  friends,  thank  goodness  !  " 

"  He  must  be  something  quite  unusual,  lo-f,  if  he  is 
so  unlike  other  men  !  Would  you  like  your  father 
to  write  and  invite  him  to  come  ?  "  Alice's  words 
had  not  changed  her  opinion  of  the  man's  feelings  for 
her  daughter. 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  I  will  ask  him  to  come  myself. 
He  is  just  going  to  do  business  in  Birmingham.  It 
will  only  be  for  the  day." 

"  Very  well,  do  as  you  like.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  him." 

It  was  not  only  the  fact  of  Samson's  eagerness  to 
see  her  which  had  alarmed  Alice's  senses ;  they  had 
taken  fright  when  her  mother's  inopportune  words  had 
angered  her  by  their  direct  pronouncing  of  the  truth. 

% 

The  next  morning  Samson  received  a  letter  which 
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made  it  absolutely  imperative  that  he  should  go  to 
Birmingham  on  business  the  next  day.  The  letter  was 
from  Alice  saying  how  delighted  she  would  be  to  see 
him.  Samson  was  staying  with  his  father  who  was  a 
ritualistic  clergyman,  and  who  did  not  know  enough  of 
his  son's  affairs  to  enquire  into  the  particulars  of  his 
visit  to  the  Midlands.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  man 
had  been  drifting  more  and  more  near  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Samson  was  almost  certain  that  he  would 
have  joined  the  Church  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  had 
only  his  stipend  to  depend  upon  for  an  income.  He 
was  sorry  for  his  father,  because  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  happy  man,  or  a  self-respecting  one. 
He  was  really  a  Catholic  in  the  guise  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman. 


CHAPTER   XI 

FOR   BETTER   OR  FOR  WORSE 

ALICE  had  accepted  Samson's  hand  in  marriage.  She 
was  perfectly  happy,  with  the  calm  restful  happiness 
which  knows  no  passion.  Samson  was  still  her  dear 
friend  far  more  than  her  lover.  He  had  come  to  her 
like  a  gift  from  heaven  when  in  her  world  there  were 
no  hills  unto  which  she  could  "  lift  her  eyes  ! "  He 
offered  her  the  adoration  for  which  her  soul  hungered, 
and  if  it  had  little  of  the  intellectual  adulation  which  so 
honeyed  Gwynn's  love-making,  she  had  never  any 
doubt  about  its  sincerity  or  of  its  enduring  quality. 
His  method  with  women  was  so  different  from  Gwynn's 
that  she  was  able  to  accept  this  devotion  without  the 
ghost  of  her  former  fear. 

She  loved  Samson  with  a  healthy  happy  love  which 
was  not  untinged  with  gratitude.  If  his  lips  had  not 
the  same  magic  as  Gwynn's  or  his  ways  the  same 
enchantment,  it  may  have  been  that  she  had  come  to 
look  upon  all  the  feelings,  which  Gwynn  had  awakened, 
as  dead  within  her.  Their  ashes  lay  upon  desert 
altars. 

Being  at  all  times  perfectly  candid,  she  told  Samson 
of  her  old  love  for  Gwynn,  only  keeping  to  herself, 
for  Gwynn's  sake,  his  desire  that  she  should  have 
gone  with  him  to  Tunisia  not  as  his  wife.  Samson 
had  guessed  something  of  the  girl's  admiration  for 
Gwynn  because  of  her  reserve  when  he  had  mentioned 
his  name,  and  the  more  so  because  of  her  passionate 
attachment  to  Carthage  and  its  environs.  He  was 
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too  much  in  love  with  her  not  to  miss  the  something 
of  that,  which  as  yet  there  was  not,  hi  her  love  for 
himself,  and  in  her  reception  of  his  caresses.  She  was 
always  the  gentle  receiver,  never  the  bestower.  But 
the  girl  did  not  know  it.  Her  response  to  Gwynn  had 
been  instinctive.  Samson,  who  hi  many  respects 
looked  upon  her  still  more  or  less  as  a  chUd- woman, 
comforted  himself  with  the  anticipation  of  the  day 
when  her  sex  would  no  longer  be  "  in  her  soul,"  when 
there  would  flow  from  her  to  him  that  flame  of  passion 
which  in  meeting  his  would  make  one  fire  hi  their  two 
beings. 

Samson's  love  for  Alice  was  the  one  overwhelming 
passion  of  his  life,  the  one  thing  which  had  proved 
itself  stronger  than  his  will-power.  As  a  lover  he  was 
not  to  be  recognized  as  the  Samson,  whom  all  the 
world  knew  as  a  man  who  was  never  likely  to  be  carried 
off  his  feet  by  any  emotion  whatsoever. 

Alice  knew  a  Samson  whom  no  one  else  knew  or  ever 
imagined  existed,  because  the  new  Samson  owed  his 
existence  to  his  love  for  her.  Yet  it  was  not  without 
great  fear  and  much  consideration  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  for  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  well  enough  off  to  give  her  the  home,  to 
which  her  beauty  and  other  attractions  entitled  her. 

Samson's  mother  had  died  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
school ;  he  was  an  only  child  and  had  absolutely  no 
expectations,  but  his  present  position  brought  him 
in  a  good  income — quite  sufficient  to  support  a  wife 
if  they  agreed  to  live  without  ostentation.  Alice's 
home  life  gave  no  indications  that  she  would  be  an 
extravagant  wife.  Indeed,  her  curious  disregard  for 
everything  relating  to  worldly  prosperity  made  her 
more  difficult  to  approach.  Worldly  natures  are  more 
easily  understood  than  unworldly  ones. 

From   the   first   moment   of   Samson's   arrival   in 
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Duddington,  Alice  knew  that  her  mother's  words  were 
true.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  blind  herself  to  the  fact 
that  Samson  was  in  love  with  her,  and  she  liked  him 
and  loved  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 

Here  was  her  deliverance  !  Here  was  her  delightful 
means  of  escape  from  a  life  that  bored  her  almost 
to  the  verge  of  hysteria.  And  he  was  such  a  good 
comrade — such  a  rock  to  cling  to  !  The  very  depths 
of  his  love  for  her  kept  him  tongue-tied  and  silent ; 
Gwynn's  love  had  been  of  the  order  which  could  deal 
with  effects.  She  knew  that  now. 

When  Samson  asked  her  to  marry  him,  his  emotion 
did  not  excite  her,  his  touch  did  not  thrill  her,  but 
the  knowledge  that  he  loved  her  and  thought  her  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful,  and  all  the  other  dear  foolish 
things  which  an  ardent  lover  does  think,  made  her 
extremely  happy.  She  loved  the  power  of  possession, 
and  she  knew  that  she  possessed  his  soul ;  she  loved 
his  love  for  her,  which  she  knew  was  as  exquisite 
as  a  man's  human  love  for  a  woman  can  be  ;  she  loved 
him  for  his  lofty  ideals  of  women.  He  had  not  the 
dangerous  power  over  them  which  Gwynn  Stevens 
possessed,  and  therefore  they  had  not  revealed  them- 
selves to  him  in  all  the  depths  and  heights  of  their 
nature — for  great  is  the  mystery  of  womanhood  in 
its  manifestations  of  love.  This  was  a  sacrament  he 
had  yet  to  know. 

When  Alice  went  to  look  for  her  mother  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  accepted  Samson's  hand  in  marriage,  she 
felt  a  new  and  more  tender  affection  for  her  than  she 
had  ever  known  before.  The  world  seemed  sud- 
denly a  happier  and  warmer  place,  and  because  of 
its  new  pleasantness  she  had  affection  to  bestow  upon 
everyone.  She  adored  Samson  at  the  moment  for 
wanting  to  marry  her — for  the  higher  value  she  now 
put  on  herself  in  her  own  eyes ;  she  was  eager  for  her 
parents  to  adore  him  too. 
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"Mother  dear,"  she  said,  "can  you  spare  ine  one 
moment  ?  "  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  marking  the  price  of 
various  articles  which  had  been  sent  to  her  for  her 
stall  at  the  forthcoming  Venetian  fete.  Alice  had  put 
her  arms  caressingly  round  her  mother  as  she  stooped 
over  her. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  can  listen  and  work  at  the  same  time. 
Talk  away." 

"  But — but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something."  Alice's 
ardour  had  cooled.  "  I  have  promised  to  marry  the 
very  best  and  kindest  man  in  the  world.  Are  you  glad  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Lindsay,  still  holding  in  her  fingers  the  pin- 
cushion she  was  ticketing,  turned  her  face  up  to  her 
daughter,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  and  hugged. 
"  Yes,  dear,  I  am  very  glad.  He  is  just  the  man  your 
father  and  I  would  have  chosen  for  you  ourselves.  .  .  . 
God  has  been  very  kind,  lo-f '." 

The  very  man  your  father  and  I  would  have  chosen 
for  you.  How  poignantly  the  words  stung  Alice  !  How 
invariably  her  mother  said  the  wrong  thing  ! 

The  last  trace  of  rapture  died  out  of  Alice's  voice 
and  eyes.  She  felt  impatient  to  return  to  Samson 
to  prove  her  love  for  him  more  ardently. 

"  Samson  asked  me  to  go  and  tell  you,  mother, 
because  he  wants  to  speak  to  father  to-night.  We 
must  be  married  very  soon,  so  that  we  can  be  together. 
His  months  in  England  are  so  precious." 

"  He  has  to  return  to  Nigeria  ?  "  Mrs.  Lindsay 
asked  the  question  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  I  shall  be  so  dread- 
fully little  with  him,"  she  sighed,  "  unless  I  go  out 
with  him  ;  and  he  says  I  mustn't." 

A  look  of  sudden  fear  came  into  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
eyes.  She  was  fonder  of  her  daughter  than  she  was 
herself  aware  of,  because  her  sense  of  duty  had  almost 
swamped  her  maternal  instinct.  Affection  for  her 
child  when  it  took  any  outward  form  of  demonstra- 
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tion  she  considered  a  waste  of  time — an  indulgence 
in  an  emotion  which  was  entirely  selfish.  The  word 
"  Nigeria,"  however,  brought  a  fear  to  her  heart.  If 
this  marriage  was  to  take  her  beautiful  daughter 
there,  was  it  as  entirely  satisfactory  as  it  had  appeared  ? 
Samson  had  seemed  so  charming,  so  altogether  satis- 
factory as  a  husband,  for  her  odd  girl  who  might  have 
chosen  any  objectionable  sort  of  person  !  .  .  .  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  ;  and  Samson  himself  was 
quite  ordinary  and  orthodox  in  his  views  about  all 
the  points  upon  which  Alice  was  such  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  Now,  with  Nigeria  forming  part  of  the  scheme, 
was  he  the  man  she  would  have  chosen  ? 

"  You  can't  go  to  Lagos,  lo-f .  Your  father  would 
never  consent  to  that — white  women  can't  live  there. 
Southern  Nigeria  is  only  a  new  name  for  Lagos  ;  it 
was  always  called  '  the  white  man's  grave  '  in  my 
uncle  Harry's  day.  No  wives  ever  went  there,  but 
you  could  come  and  stay  with  us  while  he  is  away  .  .  . 
your  father  won't  approve  of  your  being  left  quite 
alone  for  so  many  months  together." 

"  But  it  will  be  for  Samson  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve, mother,"  Alice  said,  with  an  assumed  gentle- 
ness. In  her  heart  she  was  saying  wildly,  "  Back  to 
Duddington  to  live  after  I  am  married  !  No — never, 
never  !  I'd  rather  die  at  once  in  Nigeria  !  " 

The  overwhelming  sense  of  relief  that  she  would  be 
Samson's  wife,  that  it  would  be  for  him  to  decide  and 
to  guide  her  in  her  mode  of  life,  sent  her  on  wings 
back  to  him.  "  I  must  go,  mother,  and  tell  him  that 
he  can  see  father  to-night— that  was  all  I  came  for. 
He  is  waiting.  I  will  talk  it  all  over  after  he  has 
gone." 

When  she  returned  to  the  room  where  she  had  left 
Samson,  she  found  him  studying  a  portrait  of  herself, 
which  was, framed  in  silver,  and  standing  on  a  table 
near  the  window. 
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She  came  up  to  him  with  the  quick  gaiety  of  a  child 
in  her  eyes,  and  took  the  frame  from  his  hands.  "  Put 
that  horrid  thing  away,"  she  said,  "  here's  the  real 
me  come  back  to  you,  and  you  can  have  me  so  far  as 
mother  is  concerned.  She  highly  approves.  She  says 
she  would  have  chosen  you  for  me  herself  !  Now, 
don't  be  vain  !  " 

As  he  met  her  laughing  eyes,  he  caught  her  to  him. 

"  Yes,  you  may  have  me.  It's  mother  who  counts, 
you  know  ;  only  don't  say  too  much  about  Lagos,  as 
she  calls  Nigeria." 

"  I  see  .  .  .  poor  soul !  I  understand  .  .  .  and 
your  father  ?  .  .  .  Does  your  mother  think  that 
he  .  .  ." 

Alice  interrupted.  "  You  can  ask  him  to-night  after 
supper.  He  has  to  see  some  man  on  legal  business 
first,  but  if  you  come  early  you  can  see  him  later  : 
when  mother  has  made  up  her  mind  father  always 
approves.  You  needn't  feel  nervous." 

"  Can  I  see  him  after  I've  seen  you  ?  I  may  see 
you  again  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course."  Alice's  smile  showed  the  rapture 
she  felt  in  being  the  object  of  his  adoration.  Her  few 
moments  of  absence  seemed  to  have  doubled  her 
affection  for  him,  yet  he  was  conscious  it  was  just  the 
same  girlish  love  untinged  with  passion.  Had  he 
only  known  it,  there  was  another  quality  in  Alice's 
devotion  to  him,  which  was  to  be  hers  for  many  many 
days  to  come — a  debt  of  devotion  beyond  and  above  her 
love  for  him,  which  she  was  to  pour  out  unstintingly 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  what  she  could  not  give  to 
him — to  make  up  for  that  other  love  which  she  had  all 
unconsciously  felt  for  Gwynn. 

How  often  in  then*  early  married  life  the  knowledge 
that  Alice  was  giving  him  always  and  increasingly  the 
one  love  to  compensate  for  the  other  was  to  hurt 
Samson  !  No  man  ever  had  a  more  enchanting  wife, 
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and  perhaps  her  ever-growing  enchantment  for  him 
was  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  Alice  which  remained  uncaptured,  un- 
discovered. The  chase  was  never  done. 

When  two  natures  understand  each  other  completely, 
there  is  the  danger  of  matrimonial  ennui — mental  as 
well  as  physical.  There  is  less  likely  to  be  a  dearth  of 
passion  with  the  passing  of  years  when  the  wife  retains 
some  of  the  attraction  of  a  strange  woman  for  her 
husband.  All  through  life  it  is  the  unknown  which 
attracts  the  magnet  of  love  ;  the  unknown  which  leads 
astray,  the  unknown  which  robs  from  the  known. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE   CREATION   OF  A  HOME 

THEIR  honeymoon  was  spent  in  London  because  Alice 
had  never  stayed  there,  and  because  Samson  knew 
that  after  his  sojourn  in  Nigeria  he  would  enjoy 
a  fortnight  of  luxurious  living  there  better  than  any- 
thing else. 

For  one  golden  fortnight  they  denied  themselves 
nothing  which  could  add  to  their  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment in  the  doing  of  the  things  which  most  appealed 
to  them.  Alice  was  radiantly  happy.  Gwynn  Stevens 
had  gone  out  of  her  life  as  a  thing  that  was  spent,  and 
Samson  as  a  husband  was  the  tenderest  and  devoutest 
of  lovers.  No  husband  could  ever  have  desired  more 
sincerely  that 

"To  thee  may  love  draw  near 
Without  one  blame  or  fear, 
Unbidden  save  by  his  humility." 

Added  to  his  unobtrusive  desire  to  awaken  in  her 
for  himself  all  that  he  felt  for  her,  there  was  for  the 
girl  the  joy  of  healthy  companionship,  the  contact 
of  his  normal,  evenly  balanced  temperament.  This 
meant  much  to  Alice,  who  for  a  whole  year  had  never 
been  able  to  give  vent  to  her  thoughts,  or  express  her 
true  opinions. 

It  was  delightful  at  last  to  see  all  the  plays  acted 
which  in  Duddington  she  had  only  been  able  to  read 
about,  to  go  to  the  opera  and  to  let  the  music  of  Wagner 
pour  into  every  receptive  vein  of  her  being,  to  have 
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supper  at  Princes'  one  night  and  at  the  Ritz  the  next,  to 
lunch  at  the  Carlton  and  have  tea  at  Rumpelmeyer's, 
to  mix  in  the  Park  and  at  Henley  with  the  idle  pleasure- 
seekers,  whose  very  clothes  were  a  delightful  novelty 
to  her. 

Even  when  she  wished  to  leave  the  world  of  frocks 
and  frills  and  social  amusements  for  the  British 
Museum  and  the  famous  sights  of  London,  Samson 
was  never  bored.  In  the  National  Gallery  he  had  even 
his  favourite  pictures  to  point  out.  Each  day  she 
found  him  more  companionable  than  she  ever  had 
hoped  he  would  be.  They  both  loved  London  so 
ardently  that  they  determined  to  take  a  little  house 
there,  and  it  was  just  after  they  had  settled  into  it 
that  I  began  really  to  know  Alice. 

They  had  chosen  one  of  the  smallest  houses  in 
Edwardes  Square,  and  they  furnished  it  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  showed  the  girl's  good  taste.  Alice  was 
possessed  of  an  artist's  eye  for  colour.  She  never  made 
a  mistake.  Her  pleasures  were  quite  outside  the 
desire  for  luxury  or  show,  even  hi  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments. As  her  only  intimate  knowledge  of  household 
matters  had  been,  until  her  marriage,  confined  to  her 
mother's  provincial  home,  and  the  extravagant  and 
luxurious  castle  of  Baron  Langendorf,  it  showed,  I  think, 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  individuality,  that  she  should 
have  furnished  a  house  on  such  a  simple  and  unique 
plan  as  the  one  in  Edwardes  Square.  It  was  that 
innate  refinement  which  Alice  possessed  that  served 
her  better  than  any  education  in  art  or  dress  could 
have  done.  Her  ideas  were  her  own,  and  she  was  not 
afraid  of  them.  It  used  to  amuse  Samson  to  see  how 
unfailingly  her  eye  picked  out  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  when  they  invaded  a  dealer's  premises  to  purchase 
some  really  necessary  piece  of  furniture  for  their  house. 
If  the  price  was  beyond  their  means  her  quick  brain 
always  discovered  something  else,  pure  of  its  kind, 
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which  could  be  easily  adapted  to  what  they  required. 
Considering  her  provincial  upbringing  hi  a  home  where 
taste  was  always  a  matter  of  haphazard  and  good  luck, 
it  was  wonderful  how  unerring  her  judgment  proved 
itself  to  be.  In  the  picture  galleries  with  no  catalogue 
to  help  her,  it  was  the  same  thing.  Samson  learnt 
very  quickly  to  trust  implicitly  to  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment. At  the  theatres,  although  all  the  performances 
amused  her  because  of  the  novelty  of  theatre-going, 
she  showed  a  far  higher  critical  judgment  than  did 
Samson ;  also  her  mind  accepted  things  with  an 
astonishing  adaptability. 

In  theatres  and  restaurants  she  was  noticed  a  great 
deal ;  hi  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  where  they  lived  and 
generally  dined,  she  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  bride  with 
the  white  throat."  In  the  stalls  of  the  theatres,  where 
beauty  for  some  unknown  reason  is  so  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  London,  her  glowing  hair,  and  the  way  it 
swept  from  her  white  forehead  in  waving  masses 
always  excited  comment  between  the  acts.  Alice's 
beauty  had  an  attraction  which  compelled  you  to 
look  again.  She  could  never  have  been  overlooked, 
and  by  those  who  saw  her  eyebrows,  so  hard- 
pencilled  and  straight,  and  her  throat  so  slender  and 
surely  chiselled,  her  breeding  and  social  position  were 
very  much  over-rated.  If  ever  a  girl  was  a  type  of 
what  the  daughter  of  a  duchess  ought  to  look,  Alice 
was  that  girl. 

Samson,  of  course,  was  boyishly  proud  of  her,  and 
when  he  saw  faces  brighten  as  they  looked  at  her 
(for  looking  at  Alice  was  a  thing  of  pure  pleasure), 
he  would  ask  himself  how  it  had  come  about  that  he, 
with  nothing  in  the  world  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
hundred  thousand  other  Englishmen  of  his  class, 
should  be  the  one  human  being  in  the  world  who  was 
privileged  to  go  home  with  this  glowing  piece  of 
womanhood,  and  enjoy  her  tenderness  and  sweetness 
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as  a  wife.  It  seemed  absurd  that  the  world  in  general 
should  only  know  her  in  her  jewels  and  silk  and  formal 
toilettes,  while  he  of  all  men  might  see  her  in  her  white 
undress  with  her  wonderful  hair  flowing  all  round  her, 
hi  a  rapture  of  freedom. 

Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  listening  with  her  air 
of  girlish  seriousness  to  the  music  of  Parsifal  or  to  the 
Valkyrie,  he  would  feel  that  he  dared  not  approach 
her  with  the  intimacy  of  a  husband — that  she  could 
not  be  his  or  any  other  man's.  She  was  the  "  girl- 
wife  "  for  some  legendary  hero. 

When  they  settled  down  into  the  life  of  ordinary 
home-living  people,  and  the  honeymooning  days  were 
over,  Alice  proved  herself  to  be  just  as  clever  at  house- 
keeping as  at  anything  else.  Her  husband  used  to 
tell  her  that  no  matter  where  they  were  invited  to 
dine,  he  never  got  such  appetizing  meals  as  in  his  own 
home.  The  ease  with  which  she  invented  unusual 
dishes,  and  the  regularity  and  quickness  with  which 
she  got  through  her  domestic  duties  were  most 
astonishing. 

She  used  laughingly  to  say  to  me  when  I  asked  her 
for  the  secret,  "It  is  because  we  have  nothing  which 
is  not  either  an  object  of  use,  or  a  thing  of  beauty  hi 
our  house.  We  did  not  receive  many  wedding  presents 
because  I  was  not  popular  in  Duddington,  and  those 
we  did  have  which  were  not  really  useful  are  all  stored 
.  .  .  awaiting  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  house  big 
enough  to  devote  one  room  to  their  combined  awful- 
ness  !  " 

I  used  to  watch  for  her  from  my  window  hi  these 
first  days  of  their  married  life,  because  being  restricted 
in  my  pleasures  I  soon  grew  to  enjoy  the  passing  vision 
of  her  radiant  youth. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

CONFIDENCES 

ONE  evening  towards  the  end  of  Samson's  leave,  when 
the  last  post  came  in,  Alice  noticed  that  her  husband 
became  more  silent,  that  a  cloud  of  thought  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  enveloped  him  and  separated  her 
from  him. 

"  Are  you  bothered  about  anything  ?  "  she  asked. 
Her  hand  was  laid  fondly  across  the  back  of  his  neck, 
she  stooped  down  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

He  lifted  lovers'  eyes  towards  hers  ;  his  days  were 
shortening  ;  the  exquisite  joy  of  her  presence  was 
becoming  almost  an  agony.  Only  that  morning  he 
had  learnt  that  when  he  was  far  away  this  girl-wife 
of  his  was  to  endure  all  alone  the  fiercest  agony  of 
womanhood.  She  was  still  his  beautiful  slender  Alice, 
as  straight  and  pliant  as  an  unbranched  sapling,  a 
very  snowdrop-of-girlish-womanhood,  yet  it  was  but 
the  matter  of  the  passing  of  a  few  months — a  matter 
of  brave  human  endurance  before  the  smiling  creature 
must  suffer  agony  and  terror  for  his  sake.  Would  she 
hate  him  for  it  ?  Would  all  that  she  had  to  endure 
without  him  to  comfort  her  kill  the  love  which  she 
had  for  him  ? — that  love  which  was  so  far  removed 
from  sexual  passion  that  the  promise  of  their  child 
seemed  an  absurdity.  He  caught  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Dearest  !  "  he  said  hoarsely,  "  don't  make  me 
love  you  so  much.  I  can't  bear  it.  Each  day  it  gets 
more  terrible." 
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"  Dear  one,"  she  said,  "  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  " 
He  looked  at  her  with  meaning  in  his  imploring  eyes. 

"  You  know,  my  darling,  what  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning  !  .  .  .  you  won't  love  me  less, 
will  you,  beloved  ?  " 

Alice  put  her  hand  through  his  strong  hair.  "  But 
my  dear,"  she  said  sadly,  "  aren't  you  pleased  ?  " 
She  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  exultant  emotion  pass  through  her.  "  Oh,  Samson — 
I  am — I  am — so  delighted  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
and  I  thought  you  were  too." 

She  did  not  raise  her  face,  but  kept  it  pressed  close 
to  his  heart.  "  I  have  always  wanted  a  baby  more 
than  anything  in  the  whole  world,  only  now  that 
it's  going  to  happen,  I  don't  think  I'm  good  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  your  child.  .  .  .  Why  aren't  you 
glad  ?  " 

He  put  his  hand  round  her  chin,  and  turned  her 
face  up  to  his,  and  gazed  into  it  rapturously. 

"  I  am,  dearest, — so  glad  that  I  feel  a  beast  for 
being  glad  when  I  know  all  that  you  will  have  to  bear, 
and  alone.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  man  once 
said  to  me,  '  that  he  felt  like  a  murderer  when  his 
first  child  was  born.'  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it 
because  I  can  do  nothing  for  you — absolutely  nothing. 
I  shall  have  all  the  joy  of  our  child,  while  you  beloved, 
will  have  all  the  suffering  !  " 

She  answered  him  laughingly,  "  No  !  you  can't  help 
that ;  for  God  gave  women  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  world  with  the  wonderful  thing  called  '  man.'  To 
be  the  mother  of  a  man-child,  dearest,  I  could  endure 
twice  as  much  as  all  the  suffering  Eve's  bonne-bouche 
imposed  upon  poor  womenkind.  It's  about  the  only 
thing  that  the  most  ardent  anti-suffragette  can't  say 
that  a  man  can  do  better  than  a  woman." 

The  girl  §eemed  so  light-hearted  and  pleased  that 
Samson  wondered  if  she  had  the  faintest  conception 
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of  all  that  was  in  store  for  her,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
say  one  word  to  daunt  her  fair  courage.  So  he  held 
up  his  father's  letter.  "  This  is  what  is  troubling  me. 
I  can  see  that  my  father  is  feeling  more  and  more 
strongly  that  he  cannot  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience 
to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  resignation 
of  his  living  must  be  merely  a  matter  of  time." 

Alice  looked  at  her  husband  anxiously.  She  knew 
his  father's  leanings  were  towards  Catholicism.  "  But 
surely  !  surely,"  she  said  anxiously,  "  he  will  not  take 
the  final  step  !  What  can  he  do  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will  be  very  unhappy  if  he  continues 
in  his  present  state.  I  had  no  idea  he  felt  quite  as 
he  does  until  I  saw  him  at  our  wedding." 

Alice  sighed,  "  He  is  so  High-Church  and  Popish, 
as  my  mother  would  say,  as  to  be  almost  a  Roman 
already.  You  would  think  it  could  not  matter.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  read  Newman's  '  Apologia.'  ...  I  had 
read  his  '  Dream  of  Gerontius  '  at  school,  and  loved 
it.  I  expected  to  find  in  the  '  Apologia  '  some  real 
big  understandable  and  elementary  reason  why  he 
had  actually  felt  compelled  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome, — some  reason  of  vital  significance  which  had 
made  him  renounce  the  extremely  ritualistic  move- 
ment which  he  started  at  Oxford,  but  instead  of  that 
I  found  nothing  but  hair-splitting  arguments,  quite 
as  fine  as  the  points  which  divided  the  Zwingli-ites 
from  the  Lutherans.  I  can  understand  why  Luther 
wanted  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  it 
had  become  a  market  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  ; 
its  Papacy  had  become  a  public  scandal.  But  I  can't 
understand  a  man  of  Luther's  intellect  fighting  and 
losing  his  temper  with  his  fellow-reformers  over  the 
infinitesimal  differences  between  the  beliefs  in  Tran- 
substantiation  and  Consubstantiation.  He  was  really 
fiercer  about  the  hair-splitting  arguments  of  the  various 
bodies  among  the  Reformers  than  he  was  about  the 
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abuses  of  the  Papacy.  I  often  think  how  sad  it  is 
that  the  commemorating  of  that  simple  Last  Supper 
which  Christ  ate  with  His  disciples  should  have  caused 
so  much  strife  in  the  world,  and  how  strange  it  is  that 
it  should  actually  have  changed  the  face  of  the  Western 
world  fifteen  centuries  after  the  peaceful  little  fare- 
well meal  was  eaten.  If  Christ  could  only  have  fore- 
seen all  it  was  to  lead  to !  What  would  He  have 
thought,  I  wonder  ? 

"  How  that  natural  and  homely  act  has  been 
perverted  and  travestied  into  a  subject  for  the  bitterest 
feuds  and  hatreds  !  Do  you  see  the  vital  importance 
of  such  small  differences  ?  Why  can't  your  father  let 
it  alone  ?  It  is  the  big  beliefs  that  matter,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

She  looked  for  her  husband's  answer. 

"  About  dogma  I  feel  as  you  do,  but  that  is  because 
I  am  only  a  lukewarm  believer  ;  I  can  sympathize 
with  my  father  all  the  same.  If  you  care  very  much 
for  a  thing,  dearest,  it  means  everything  to  you — 
you  want  it  all — the  emotion  and  passion  of  absolute 
surrender  in  religion  as  well  as  in  human  love.  If 
there  is  anything  held  back  it  can  never  be  the  same. 
While  my  father  is  a  professing  Protestant  he  is  holding 
back." 

"  He  will  have  to  give  up  his  living  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  the  point ;  that  is  what  is  holding 
him  back.  He  would  have  gone  over  long  ago  I  know, 
but  for  that.  It  is  telling  on  his  health  ;  he  despises 
himself,  and  feels  that  he  is  holding  his  living  under 
false  pretences." 

"  He  has  no  private  means  at  all  ?  " 

"  None  whatever  ;  he  has  always  lived  as  an  ascetic, 
never  troubling  to  save  a  penny — utterly  regardless  of 
worldly  affairs.  What  money  he  has  not  actually 
required  fqr  his  meagre  wants  he  has  given  to  the 
poor." 
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"It's  all  very  well,"  Alice  said,  "to  live  in  such  a 
state  of  spiritual  exaltation,  but  someone  has  to  do 
the  providing,  and  that  someone  will  have  to  be  you, 
dear,  won't  it  ?  " 

Samson  nodded  in  assent. 

"  He  can't  just  become  a  Roman  priest,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Samson  smiled.  "  I'm  afraid  not  ...  I  wish  he 
could,  he  would  be  perfectly  happy." 

"You  poor  dear  !  "  Samson's  hand  was  caught  and 
kissed.  "  You'll  have  a  whole  big  family  to  support — 
a  father,  a  wife,  and  a  son ;  for  it's  going  to  be  a  son, 
dear — a  six-footer,  too,  and  I  want  to  have  six  of 
them,  so  you'll  have  to  make  piles  of  money  on  your 
old  Gold  Coast  !  "  She  had  sprung  to  her  feet.  "  But 
it  is  tiresome  of  your  father !  He's  been  a  ritualist 
for  all  these  years  ;  can't  he  be  content  to  remain 
one  to  the  end  ?  " 

"  I  know,  darling,  that  that  is  how  you  look  upon 
such  things  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  love,  no  one  is 
perfectly  balanced,  and  in  his  love  for  the  Church, 
my  father  is  as  ardent  and  jealous  as  a  lover.  He 
longs  to  lose  himself  in  its  embrace,  and  to  enjoy  the 
full  beauty  of  its  passions  and  emotions,  which  can 
only  come  with  a  perfect  union." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

"  Do  you  understand,  little  wife  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  Alice  said.  Her  eyes  had  dropped 
before  his  and  she  moved  a  little  to  free  herself,  but 
he  caught  her  to  him. 

"  No,  little  woman,  you  only  half  understand."  .  .  . 
He  compelled  her  by  the  hunger  in  his  voice  to  lift  her 
eyes,  and  return  his  gaze  while  he  spoke.  "  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  you  ever  will  understand — if  your  love 
for  me  will  always  hold  back  that  passion  which  my 
father  feels  for  the  Church — that  ecstasy  of  the  physical 
as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  ?  .  .  .  His  fastings,  his 
renunciations  .  .  .  they  all  belong  to  the  adoration 
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of  the  body  :  .  .  .  '  with  my  body  I  thee  worship.'  .  .  . 
His  bodily  chastisements  for  the  Church  which  he 
adores,  give  him  a  very  human  satisfaction.  You, 
Sweetheart,  love  me  with  your  mind  and  heart,  and 
affections.  ...  I  very  much  wonder  if  you  wouldn't 
be  quite  as  well  content  with  me  as  a  brother  !  " 

"  Oh,  Samson  !  "  Her  cry  was  the  confusion  of 
self-reproach.  "  And  I  thought  you  were  so  happy  !  " 
She  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  which  had  become 
crimson  with  blushes  and  shy  self-accusation.  "  I 
am  perfectly  happy,  and  so  grateful.  Life  is  delight- 
ful." 

She  was  enclosed  in  his  arms  again,  and  now  it  was 
his  voice  that  was  full  of  self-reproach.  "  Darling, 
I  am  happy — so  happy  that  I  am  almost  afraid.  I 
suppose  mortals  are  never  allowed  perfect  happiness, 
or  I  should  know  it  " — his  voice  assumed  a  mock 
sternness, — "  and  don't  talk  about  gratitude.  On 
whose  side,  I  should  like  to  know,  should  there  be 
gratitude  ?  " 

"  On  mine,"  Alice  said  quickly,  "  you  don't  know 
all,  or  you  would  understand  .  .  .  but  for  you,  I  might 

perhaps  have  been "  she  hid  her  face  on  his 

shoulder  to  finish  her  sentence,  but  he  interrupted 
her  before  she  had  said  any  more. 

"  Might  have  been  what  ?  "  he  asked  earnestly, 
looking  into  her  eyes  to  see  if  they  held  anything  but 
the  exquisite  purity  of  soul  they  had  always  ex- 
pressed. "  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  might  you  have  been 
but  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  been  like  the  Baroness." 

The  knowledge  that  the  promise  of  motherhood 
had  come  to  her  had  worked  a  curious  change  upon  the 
girl's  mind.  The  thing  she  had  almost  done  she  now 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

"  Good  Gqd  !    What  do  you  mean,  child — you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  go  away  with  Gwynn  Stevens 
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to  Tunisia.  .  .  .  He  doesn't  believe  in  marriage  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  whether  I  should  have  gone  or  not.  .  .  . 
I  tried  not  to,  but  I  know  that  it  was  knowing  you 
that  stopped  me.  .  .  .  ' 

"Did  you  care  for  me,  even  then?  "  His  heart 
swelled  with  happiness.  He  could  have  crushed  her 
to  atoms. 

Alice,  who  was  the  soul  of  truthfulness,  said  quickly, 
"  No, — I  didn't  care  for  you, — not  in  that  way  ; — 
but  I  knew  that  you  were  the  right  sort  of  man  and 
that  Gwynn  wasn't. — But  I  loved  him,  dearest  .  .  . 
or  I  thought  I  did,  and  his  life  was  so  fascinating  ;  .  .  . 
but  all  that's  long  ago.  It  is  over  and  done  with." 

"  The  low  hound ! "  The  words  escaped  Samson's 
lips  unwillingly. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that  ;  Gwynn's  not  bad,  or  I  am 
bad  too,  for  I  longed  to  go  with  him.  I  saw  no  real 
harm  in  the  pictures  he  drew  of  the  life  we  should 
have  led,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
I  had  only  the  opinions,  and  no  courage  !  I  thought 
of  my  parents — it  wasn't  my  own  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  that  hindered  me,  or  that  I  was  acting  up  to  ; 
it  was  fear,  and  caution,  and  the  horror  of  hurting  my 
parents  who  had  trusted  me.  ...  If  I  had  been  as 
unhampered  as  the  Baroness,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
gone  :  so  you  can't  call  that  being  good  .  .  ."  she 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck  ;  their  softness  caressed 
his  cheeks,  "  and  then  you  came,  and  saved  me  from 
myself  !  .  .  .  Fancy  our  little  son  having  a  mother 
like  me  ! — nearly  what  my  mother  would  call  an 
outcast  I — that's  why  I  have  so  much  to  be  grateful  for." 

"  Sweetheart,  never  use  that  word  again.  If  I  was 
of  any  help  to  you  in  your  difficult  life — and  what  a 
life  it  was  for  a  girl — it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  having  let  me  cross  your  path  at 
that  critical  moment.  ...  I  did  nothing.  ...  I 
only — loved  you  !  " 
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"  That  was  just  it  ! — you  did  nothing  .  .  .  you 
never  tried  to  make  love  to  me.  You  knew  all  about 
the  Baroness,  and  you  were  sorry  for  me,  and  helped 
me,  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was  not 
much  better  than  she  was.  It  was  what  you  did  not 
do  that  helped  me  most.  You  must  remember  that 
in  my  revolt  against  all  the  narrowness  of  my  mother's 
teachings,  I  had  been  flung  headlong  into  a  house- 
hold where  nothing  mattered  but  pleasure.  ...  I 
quickly  lost  my  moral  centre  ;  while  I  was  there  I 
never  saw  anything,  or  did  anything  that  was  actually 
wrong  ...  I  certainly  never  did  anything,  darling, 
except  almost  go  off  with  Gwynn,  but  there  was  an 
atmosphere  about  the  castle  which  even  to  me,  with 
my  inexperience,  was  inexplicable.  I  used  to  think 
that  it  was  the  tone  of  the  German  aristocracy — that 
I  was  provincial — and  that  was  why  I  shrank  from  it." 

"  Thank  God  you  did  !  It  was  dreadful  for  you  to 
be  there.  It  was  only  because  you  are  what  you  are 
that  you  came  out  of  it  all  right.  Innocence  is  a 
powerful  weapon." 

"  I  wonder  where  the  Baroness  is  now  ?  "  she 
continued  thoughtfully,  "  there  was  so  much  that  was 
nice  in  her,  and  lovable  ...  I  hope  the  Count  will 
be  kind  to  her.  She  is  really  too  irresponsible  to  blame, 
and  she  was  susceptible  to  the  least  bit  of  affection. 
If  the  old  Baroness  had  been  kind  to  her  she  would 
have  adored  her,  and  I  believe  she  could  have  done 
anything  with  her."  Alice  sighed  the  sigh  of  youthful 
wordly  wisdom.  "  If  she  had  married  the  Baron  and 
had  a  child  it  would  have  saved  her.  A  woman  must 
want  to  be  so  good  for  her  children's  sake.  I  believe 
I  shall  be  even  stricter  and  more  conventional  than 
my  own  mother  with  my  daughters.  I'll  never  let 
them  go  off  to  Germany  alone  !  " 

"  Then  inhere  are  to  be  daughters,  too,  dearest,  as 
well  as  the  six  sons  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sisters  have  such  a  good  influence  on 
their  brothers.  They  are  often  more  help  to  them 
than  mothers  are." 

He  caught  her  laughing  face  in  his  hands. 

"My  dearest,  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  I  worship 
you  ?  " 

"  I  know  quite  enough  to  be  good  for  me,  Sam  ! 
Save  some  up  your  sleeve  for  surprises  on  a  rainy 
day." 

"  I  don't  need  to,"  he  said,  "  it  keeps  on  growing, 
and  bulging  out  at  the  elbows.  I  have  to  tell  you 
about  it  to  make  roonTfor  the  new  supply." 

"  Is  this  your  end  of  the  season  '  mark  down  sale '  ? 
What  novelty  in  the  way  of  adoration  am  I  to  expect 
with  the  new  season's  goods  ?  " 

He  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  With  every  kiss  a  prayer, 
sweetheart,  for  the  little  son  that  is  to  be." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

URIAH  IN   DAVID'S  HOUSE 

THE  week  before  Samson  left  for  Nigeria  they  were 
invited  to  a  large  "At  Home"  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Frank  Maccabaeus,  whose  importance  hi  the  financial 
world  was  so  great  that  the  health  of  the  eldest 
brother  hi  the  firm  of  Maccabaeus  Brothers  was  a 
kind  of  weather-glass  hi  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
If  Abraham  Maccabaeus  was  ill  the  shares  on  the 
stock  market  fell ;  as  he  recovered  they  quickly 
rose.  Samson  had  long  known  Sir  Frank,  the  youngest 
brother  in  the  firm,  sufficiently  well  to  be  invited 
to  crushes  in  his  magnificent  mansion  in  Park  Lane. 
Since  his  marriage,  Alice  had  met  Lady  Maccabaeus 
at  one  or  two  houses,  and  as  she  had  liked  her,  Alice 
had  consented  to  her  request  that  she  might  call. 

As  Sir  Frank  was  an  ardent  collector,  his  house  was 
almost  a  museum  of  objets  d'art.  Alice  was  quite 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  going  to  their  large  evening 
reception,  more  especially  as  the  invitation  cards 
announced- that  Pavlova  was  going  to  dance  at  11.30. 

It  was  the  grandest  and  most  important  party 
that  she  had  been  to  since  her  marriage,  or  indeed, 
had  ever  been  asked  to  at  all. 

When  it  was  time  for  them  to  start,  her  husband 
was  waiting  for  her  hi  the  hall ;  the  servant  had  taken 
her  cloak  downstairs,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Samson 
always  put  it  round  her  better  than  anyone  else. 

"  Shall  J  do  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  came  up  to  him,  her 
hands  hanging  at  her  side  hi  her  half -boyish  fashion, 
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and  lifting  her  face  to  his  as  she  spoke.  She  knew  that 
she  was  looking  exquisitely  fair,  and  that  she  was 
"  well  turned  out."  She  was  delighted  for  his  sake 
that  she  was  looking  her  best. 

"  Dearest,  you  are  too  dainty  to  touch.  I  daren't 
put  my  arms  round  you."  He  stood  at  an  admiring 
distance. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  approve,  and  I  think  it's  rather 
a  triumph,  and  wouldn't  Lady  Maccabaeus  laugh  if 
she  knew  all  that  it  had  cost  ? — a  horrible  lot  of  money 
for  Alice  Lindsay  of  Red  Hill,  Duddington,  but 
ridiculously  little  for  Lady  Maccabaeus  or  any  of  her 
fashionable  friends." 

Samson  clasped  her  column-like  throat  with  his 
hands. 

Alice  shook  him  off  laughingly. 

"  Don't,  dear,  you'll  take  off  the  powder." 

"  You  don't  use  powder,  do  you  ?  If  you  do  it's  a 
shame  with  a  skin  as  fine  as  ivory — what  on  earth  do 
you  need  it  f or  ?  " 

"  To  make  me  smell  like  a  baby  for  you  to  kiss  .  .  . 
you  dear  silly  !  .  .  .  I  think  there's  a  little  on  my 
nose,  but  none  on  my  neck,  but  take  your  hands  off, — 
I'm  far  too  grand  for  connubial  cooings."  She  laughed 
happily,  and  shook  out  her  dress  hi  mock  anger  at 
his  attempted  embrace. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  you  ought  to  have  a 
husband  who  could  put  pearls  and  diamonds  round 
that  throat.  It's  so  nice  of  you  not  to  long  for 
them." 

"  I  never  think  of  such  things,"  she  said,  with 
childish  truthfulness,  "  and  I  don't  believe  they  would 
be  so  very  becoming.  I  think  you  want  a  Royal  neck 
and  head  to  show  off  jewels.  They  always  say  that 
Queen  Mary  wears  hers  magnificently.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  too  lanky." 

He  wrapped  her  up  in  her  cloak. 
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"  Mind  you  tell  me  whenever  you  feel  the  least  bit 
tired." 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  feel  tired. — I  love  fun,  and  Pavlova 
won't  be  able  to  dance  until  late,  you  know — she  can't." 

When  they  entered  the  Maccabaeus'  palace — for  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  palace  ;  in  Italy  it  would  have 
been  called  one — they  met  Sir  Frank,  whom  Alice 
had  never  seen  before,  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  staircase. 
When  he  saw  that  Samson  was  with  Alice  he  stopped. 
He  had  been  following  an  important  guest  downstairs 
to  accompany  her  to  the  refreshment-room.  If  Alice 
had  not  been  there  he  would  have  bowed  to  Samson, 
and  passed  on  with  a  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  but  with 
the  eye  of  an  art  connoisseur,  he  had  taken  hi  at  a 
glance  the  girl's  rare  and  fragrant  beauty,  her  maniere 
ravissante,  so  he  had  let  the  elderly  dowager,  who 
was  unaware  of  his  having  been  hi  attendance,  go 
into  the  supper-room  along  with  a  stream  of  others 
who  were  going  to  seek  out  what  priceless  delicacies 
they  might  devour. 

Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  was  not  a  typical  London 
Jew  hi  appearance,  for  he  had  pale  blue  eyes,  and  his 
hair,  which  had  begun  to  turn  grey  at  the  temples, 
was  fair  rather  than  dark  ;  yet  he  was  unmistakably 
Jewish-looking,  for  his  cast  of  features  and  the  shape 
of  his  eyes  proclaimed  his  nationality  immediately. 
He  was  perfectly  dressed  and  his  manner  showed 
that  he  had  long  been  at  ease  in,  and  accustomed  to, 
the  habits  and  conventions  of  the  London  society  of  the 
moneyed  classes.  His  enormous  wealth  had  opened 
the  doors  which  required  golden  keys. 
f^His  father  had  spent  his  boyhood  in  a  small  fish- 
shop  in  the  ghetto,  and  he  was  proud  of  it : — in  fact 
he  rather  boasted  of  it,  for  he  was  inordinately  proud 
of  the  firm  which  owed  its  birth  to  his  father's  industry 
and  capacity  ;  and  he  was  equally  proud  of  his  mag- 
nificent home. 
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When  he  shook  hands  with  Alice  and  her  husband 
the  girl  felt  a  curious  shrinking  from  his  personality 
which  made  her  either  very  distant  or  very  shy.  His 
penetrating  eyes  seemed  to  her  to  seek  out  the  form 
of  her  person  through  her  clothes  :  it  was  as  though 
she  stood  nude  before  him  and  he  was  critically  sum- 
ming her  up  as  he  would  have  summed  up  a  statue 
which  had  lately  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
buried  treasures  of  Hadrian's  Villa.  In  his  eyes  there 
was  a  look  of  pleasure  which  expressed  his  triumph 
at  being  the  first  to  show  in  his  exquisite  rooms  so 
rare  an  object  of  beauty. 

As  he  shook  hands  with  her,  he  said,  "  I  will  give 
myself  the  pleasure  later  on  of  showing  you  some  of 
the  works  of  art  I  have  managed  to  pick  up,  if  you 
care  for  such  things." 

He  had  been  quick  to  notice  that  Alice's  eyes  had 
wandered  to  the  pictures  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  wide  staircase.  "  You  like  pictures,  I  can  see, 
and  you  know  good  ones  when  you  see  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't,  I  assure  you,"  Alice  said  modestly. 
"  I  think  when  anything  is  superlatively  beautiful 
even  the  poorest  judges  must  admire  it.  It  is  the  merits 
in  lesser  things  which  are  not  easy  to  recognize  without 
special  training ;  it  takes  technical  knowledge  to 
understand  their  good  qualities.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  admire  perfect  beauty — like  that."  Her  eyes 
turned  to  a  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Hoppner  which  smiled 
down  from  the  Jew's  staircase  wall. 

"  For  me  a  very  simple  matter,"  he  replied  impres- 
sively. "  I  am  such  a  slave  to  beauty  that  I  never 
can  resist  it,  or  overlook  it." 

They  had  parted,  and  Alice  whispered  to  her  hus- 
band as  they  mounted  the  staircase,  "  Isn't  it  the  very 
irony  of  fate  that  the  portraits  of  all  these  lovely 
English  people,  painted  by  Hoppner  and  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  and  Raeburn,  should  find  their  way 
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into  this  exiled  Hebrew's  home  ? — If  they  were  Italian 
or  Spanish  pictures  they  would  not  seem  so  out  of 
place  !  .  .  .  How  Jewish  he  is — in  an  unusual  way, 
but  how  able  !  " 

"  Yes,"  Samson  answered,  "  these  Gainsboroughs 
look  so  very  English  beside  him,  but  he's  not  a  bad 
sort,  and  very  charitable  to  his  own  race,  I  believe. 
He's  very  much  respected  in  the  city.  I  rather  like 
him — I  wish  I  had  half  his  brains." 

They  had  arrived  hi  the  drawing-room,  and  had 
shaken  hands  with  their  hostess,  and  for  the  next 
half-hour  their  time  was  spent  hi  listening  to  some 
very  excellent  music,  in  wandering  about  from  room 
to  room,  and  in  speaking  once  or  twice  to  chance 
acquaintances  whom  they  met,  but  seldom  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

Alice  thought  that  a  very  little  of  this  cold  and 
impersonal  entertaining  would  go  a  long  way,  and 
that  she  never  would  give  such  big  parties  even  if  she 
could  afford  to.  Still  she  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the 
scene ;  the  beautiful  frocks,  the  affectations  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  different  well-known  people,  the  beauty 
of  many  of  the  women,  and  most  of  all,  the  superb 
objects  of  art  which  were  scattered  about  the  rooms 
interested  her. 

It  was  nice  to  be  able  to  wander  through  the  rooms 
with  Samson  and  to  speak  to  him  about  everything 
and  to  discuss  the  various  people.  So  far,  however, 
it  was  not  her  idea  of  an  enjoyable  party. 

Samson  saw  that  many  eyes  followed  his  wife,  and 
that  lots  of  people  asked  each  other  who  she  was. 
She  was  all  the  more  noticeable  perhaps  because  she 
knew  so  few  people.  There  was  one  superb  thing 
about  Alice  which,  knowing  as  he  did  the  winning 
simplicity  of  the  girl's  nature,  amused  him  very  much, 
and  that  was  her  unconsciousness  of,  and  perfect 
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indifference  to,  other  people's  attitude  towards  her. 
She  looked  as  though  no  one's  opinion  was  to  her  of  the 
slightest  account,  whilst  really  she  would  have  been 
youthfully  delighted  if  Samson  had  told  her  after- 
wards that  she  had  been  an  object  of  admiration. 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  Alice  many  ways  and  many 
charms  which  misled  strangers.  Only  her  most 
intimate  friends — I  being  among  the  few — knew  how 
perfectly  natural  and  incapable  of  pose  or  affectation 
she  was. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on — it  was  nearing  the 
appointed  hour  when  Pavlova  was  expected  to  dance 
— when  Sir  Frank  appeared,  and  asked  Alice  if  she 
would  like  supper. 

"  Come  with  me  now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  see  that 
you  get  back  in  good  time,  and  have  a  good  place  when 
Pavlova  dances."  Turning  to  Samson,  "  I  must  find 
some  charming  lady  for  you,"  he  said,  "  so  that  I  may 
enjoy  a  tete-a-tete  with  your  wife."  His  very  blue  eyes 
again  gave  Alice  the  same  nervous  fear  of  the  man's 
personality.  She  was  so  seldom  shy  or  nervous  that 
she  felt  annoyed  with  herself.  They  had  not  crossed 
the  room  before  he  saw  an  attractive  girl  standing 
beside  her  father.  He  stopped  when  he  reached  the 
couple,  and  instantly  introduced  Samson  to  them 
both.  "  And  now,  Mrs.  Rathbone,"  he  said,  "  let  me 
enjoy  the  pleasure  I  have  looked  forward  to  all  the 
evening  of  having  a  tete-a-tete  with  you." 

After  Alice  had  been  talking  to  him  for  a  few 
moments  she  forgot  her  objection  to  him  ;  she  lost 
sight  of  the  man  in  the  interest  of  his  conversation, 
for  he  was  intellectually  magnetic  and  extremely 
amusing. 

He  told  her  anecdotes  connected  with  the  great 
pictures  they  were  looking  at,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  various  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  which 
she  did  not,  but  which  she  felt  an  instant  desire  to  see.. 
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He  told  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  panels  of  Mantegna's 
Triumph  of  Ccesar&t  Hampton  Court.  "  You  will  find 
them  in  the  communication  gallery,  a  long  narrow 
place,  scarcely  ever  visited  by  strangers.  These  master- 
pieces are  hardly  known  to  the  English  public  ;  a  few 
foreigners  go  and  see  them — that  is  all." 

He  spoke  of  each  picture  and  object  of  beauty  they 
looked  at  with  so  much  feeling  that  Alice  allowed 
her  sympathies  to  be  excited.  She  told  him  of  her 
visit  to  Carthage,  and  of  the  museum  there,  and  to  her 
surprise  he  asked  her  questions  about  the  objects  in 
it  which  she  could  scarcely  have  believed  possible 
from  anyone  who  had  not  visited  the  spot.  He  seemed 
to  know  it  intimately. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  show  you  something 
which  will  interest  you."  He  led  her  on  to  a  little 
cabinet  which  consisted  of  many  small  drawers.  He 
opened  one  and  took  out  a  ring,  and  as  he  handed  it 
to  her,  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  two  guesses.  What  do 
you  think  it  is  ?  "  he  pointed  to  the  pale  sea-blue 
uncut  jewel  in  it.  "  The  setting  is  modern  workman- 
ship copied  from  an  ancient  design." 

"  Oh,  I  could  never  guess,  it  is  just  like  a  drop  of 
clear  sea-water.  I  know  nothing  about  precious 
stones." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  only  glass,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was 
once  the  eye  of  a  Phoenician  goddess — the  wonderful 
Astarte,  or  Tanith,  as  you  would  hear  her  spoken  of 
at  Carthage." 

"  Is  it  really  ?  Oh,  how  interesting  !  "  Alice  sighed 
— a  nervous  stricken  sigh  ;  the  bitter-sweet  memories 
of  Carthage  surged  through  her,  and  all  that  Gwynn 
Stevens  had  told  her  about  the  horrible  worship  of 
Baal-Moloch,  the  Sun-god,  who  devoured  his  own 
children,  and  of  Astarte,  the  Moon-goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  under  so  many  strange  and  varying  forms 
— some  abominable,  as  were  the  "  abominations  of  the 
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Sidonians,"  and  others  gentle,  as  in  her  aspect  of  the 
goddess  of  wedded  love.  As  it  all  came  back  to  her  a 
wave  of  hot  blood  flew  along  her  veins,  and  flushed  her 
clear  throat  and  cheeks.  Her  sense  had  too  suddenly 
recalled  Gwynn's  personality,  which  was  for  ever  to  be 
woven  inseparably  in  her  mind  with  her  vision  of 
Carthage. 

Sir  Frank,  seeing  her  youthful  emotion,  imagined 
that  it  was  caused  entirely  by  the  delight  she  ex- 
perienced in  handling  and  putting  on  her  own  finger 
a  ring  which  held  one  of  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Car- 
thaginians' most  beloved  goddess.  Her  emotion 
excited  him.  He  adored  intellectually  sensitive 
women. 

"  You  have  the  eye  and  instinct  of  the  collector. 
Have  you  inherited  the  taste,  or  cultivated  it  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled.    The  idea  was  too  amusing. 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  collecting  !  " 

"  You  may  not  have  the  knowledge  as  yet,  but  you 
have  the  light  sure  touch,  the  sensibility,  and  the 

guiding  eye "  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  "  I  am  sure 

these  things  enjoy  being  handled  by  your  appreciative 
human  fingers — the  touch,  the  truly  appreciative 
touch,  is  unmistakable.  I  can  always  tell ;  there  is 
something  caressing  in  your  way  of  handling  the  things 
which  gives  the  assurance  that  you  will  not  let  the 
object  fall,  even  if  something  were  to  startle  you.  I 
hate  to  see  some  ladies  lift  my  things,  however  careful 
they  mean  to  be — I  feel  afraid.  I  think  a  sure  touch 
goes  with  perfect  health,  and  you  have  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  love  the  things,"  Alice  said 
simply.  "  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  would  rather  possess 
old  uncut  jewels  than  all  the  diamonds  in  the  world," 
she  laughed,  "  except  of  course  for  their  money  value." 

He  turned  to  her  impulsively,  and  said  very  deliber- 
ately, "  But  you  should  wear  diamonds  ;  they  would 
suit  you.  Why  don't  you  ?  " 
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Alice  laughed.  "  Because  diamonds  cost  money, 
and  we  have  none." 

He  gave  an  impatient  laugh  in  return  as  though 
her  words  were  foolish.  "  A  beautiful  woman  like 
you  should  have  anything  and  everything  she  wants." 
He  closed  the  drawer.  "  I  attended  a  very  interesting 
sale  yesterday  in  London."  He  had  moved  towards  a 
beautiful  inlaid  cabinet  which  he  unfastened.  "  In 
this,"  he  said,  "  there  are  some  of  the  things  I  bought 
at  it,  and  you  will  never  guess  where  they  came 
from  !  " 

"  No,  I  never  should,"  answered  Alice,  "  but  they 
look  Italian  and  very  old — mediaeval — am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
for  the  girl's  judgment  had  been  wonderfully  true. 
"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  My  husband  and  I  have  been  so  often  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  I  love  the  Italian  section 
of  it.  But  that  was  only  a  guess,  simple  because  that 
jug  is  so  like  one  I  saw  there  a  few  days  ago.  I  admired 
the  colour." 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  them.  ...  Do  you  know 
the  town  of  Orvieto  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Italy,  but  I  have  heard  of 
Orvieto  and  its  cathedral." 

"  What  ?  You  have  never  been  in  Italy  !  My  dear 
lady  !  .  .  .  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  just  to  see  you  there  !  .  .  . 
that  would  be  delightful.  You  must  go  ...  perhaps 
we  can  arrange  it." 

"  Some  day  we  mean  to  go,"  Alice  said,  "  but  we 
must  wait." 

Then  again  he  repeated  his  words,  "  But  a  woman 
like  you  should  have  anything  you  want.  .  .  .  You 
would  love  Italy  and  understand  it,  which  many 
people,  even  though  they  enjoy  it,  do  not.  .  .  .  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  within  the  last  few 
years  to  the  great  Pozzi  (wells)  at  Orvieto.  They  were 
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once  dug  out  and  lined  with  masonry,  like  towers  in 
the  earth,  for  the  city's  ash-pits,  because  the  city — 
standing  as  it  does  on  a  great  high  cliff — had  no  waste 
ground  which  could  be  spared  for  the  rubbish  of  the 
households  and  of  the  city  generally.  So  the  refuse 
of  the  city  of  Orvieto  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
until  quite  lately,  was  thrown  into  these  deep  wells. 
Ardent  collectors  have  emptied  them,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  their  contents  have  been  sold  at  different 
times  by  auction  in  London.  I  bought  some  of  these 
jugs  there.  They  are  rough  of  course  ;  but  look  at 
their  shape  ! — for  this  one  I  only  gave  two  shillings." 

Alice  gave  a  cry  of  envious  surprise.  "  Oh,  no  !  two 
shillings  ! — that  is  our  price  for  treasures,  not  yours  !  " 

Sir  Frank  smiled.  "  They  can  be  yours,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  like  ...  I  don't  want  them  all,  but  I  could 
not  let  them  go  at  that  price  into  perhaps  careless 
hands." 

As  he  spoke  he  heard  sounds  which  told  him  that 
his  guests  were  flocking  to  the  dancing-room. 

"  Ah  !  that  must  be  the  wonderful  Pavlova — I  wish 
she  had  never  been  born  !  " 

Before  Alice  had  tune  to  make  even  a  laughing 
reply  to  his  offer,  which  was  spoken  with  more  sin- 
cerity than  she  imagined,  Samson  came  hurriedly  up 
to  them.  "  Are  you  coming,  Alice  ?  Pavlova  is 
going  to  dance  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  excitedly,  "  but  Sam,  I've 
been  having  such  a  pleasant  time.  Sir  Frank  has  any 
number  of  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful  things  !  " 

Samson  smiled  sympathetically.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  she  had  been  enjoying  herself  hi  the  company 
of  her  host,  to  whom  he  thought  she  had  taken  an 
objection  at  first  sight. 

As  they  all  three  turned  towards  the  music-room, 
Sir  Frank  and  Samson  fell  behind  Alice  to  let  some 
other  people  pass. 
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"  Let  me  congratulate  you,"  the  Jew  said,  "  you 
are  a  lucky  man — your  wife  is  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  most  charming  woman  in  my  house 
to-night  .  .  .  and  so  intelligent ! — ah  !  .  .  .  what  a 
woman  !  " 

"  Thank  you,"  Samson  said,  "  this  evening  will  give 
her  great  pleasure.  She  is  unspoilt,  and  therefore 
appreciative." 

His  companion  was  not  listening.  He  was  watching 
Alice,  and  wondering  where  Samson  had  "  picked  her 
up."  He  thought  of  women  as  he  thought  of  curios. 
"  Such  a  find,"  was  how  he  summed  her  up.  He  had 
never  heard  of  her.  She  had  never  come  into  the  open 
marriage-market  of  a  London  season.  Her  husband 
must  have  discovered  her  somewhere  in  the  country. 
Certainly  her  beauty  was  reminiscent  of  delicate 
flowers  which  had  drawn  their  colour  from  the  clear 
skies  of  untrodden  ways.  He  little  dreamt  that  her 
glowing  hair,  and,  to  some  eyes,  her  almost  pathetic 
delicacy  of  skin,  had  been  born  and  reared  under  skies 
which  had  known  no  blue. 

Then  there  was  her  maniere  ravissante,  which  gave 
her  the  dignity  of  a  girl-efame  du  monde — for  Alice 
in  her  young  wifehood  was  still  eloquently  girlish. 


The  remainder  of  the  evening  she  spent  with  her 
husband  watching  Pavlova  dancing,  and  in  eating 
their  belated  suppers,  for  Alice  had  forgotten  all  about 
having  hers  when  she  was  with  her  host,  who  had  been 
only  too  glad  to  let  her  forget  it.  In  the  crowded 
supper-room  he  could  not  have  secured  her  society 
so  exclusively,  and  what  man  does  not  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  being  quite  alone  with  a  beautiful  woman  ? 
While  they  ate  their  supper,  Alice  chattered  away  like 
a  happy  child  :  the  foie-gras-en-aspec,  the  champagne, 
the  fruits  out  of  season,  the  flowers  in  lavish  profusion, 
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were  all  keen  pleasures  to  her.  She  had  no  snobbish 
pretensions  ;  she  was  naive  hi  her  appreciation  of 
luxuries. 

"  It  seems  so  strange,  this  modern  way  of  enter- 
taining your  guests,"  she  said ;  "  at  least  to  me,  who 
have  seen  very  little  of  London  ways — to  sup  with 
your  own  husband  at  a  sort  of  restaurant  of  a  luxurious 
hotel ;  to  wander,  all  alone  with  your  husband,  over 
your  hostess'  house,  which  is  crowded  with  people — 
people  who  never  seem  to  be  talking  with  much 
interest  to  anyone — or  indeed  to  be  talking  to  them 
at  all — for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time." 

Her  mind  was  moving  quickly — her  thoughts  flew 
to  her  host ;  although  she  did  not  like  his  manner  or 
personality,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  people  you 
now  and  then  came  across  who  could  make  life  seem 
full  of  interest.  So  many  people  make  it  seem 
monotonous  and  empty.  He  had  Gwynn's  gift  of 
discovering  for  himself  "  the  things  that  matter" — the 
things  which  make  you  independent  of  social  benefits. 
He  had  the  sort  of  mind  which  gave  you  food  for 
thought. 


Just  as  they  were  going  away,  and  shaking  hands 
with  their  hostess,  Lady  Maccabaeus  said,  "  And 
what  about  Pavlova — did  you  enjoy  the  dancing,  Mrs. 
Rathbone  ?  " 

"  Enjoy  it !  "  exclaimed  Alice.  "  Some  fresh  word 
is  wanted  to  express  my  delight.  Her  dancing  is  a 
new  revelation  of  the  art — the  old  words  won't  do. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  asking  me  to  see  her,  it  has 
all  been  a  great  pleasure — and  you,"  turning  again 
to  her  host,  "  for  showing  me  so  many  beautiful 
things." 

"  You  must  bring  your  wife  to  my  West  End  office," 
he  said,  turning  to  Samson.  "  I  keep  my  lately 
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acquired  treasures  there.  I  have  a  few  rare  things  at 
present — she  would  enjoy  them." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  Samson  said,  "  but  these 
are  my  last  few  days  in  town.  I  am  off  on  Thursday  !  " 

"  You  are  going  away  ?  "  Sir  Frank  said,  turning  his 
blue  eyes  on  Alice. 

"  No,  my  husband,  he  is  going  to  Southern  Nigeria." 

"  To  Nigeria — so  far — and  you  are  to  be  left  ?  Poor 
man  !  Good-bye,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  Good-bye." 

Other  guests  were  coming  up  to  take  their  leave  ; 
so  Alice  and  her  husband  returned  his  hasty  hand- 
shake and  departed  with  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THE    EAINY    DAY 

SAMSON  had  been  away  for  five  months,  and  in  his 
absence  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Alice.  She  liked  to 
bring  her  sewing  to  my  house,  and,  while  she  worked 
by  my  side,  we  talked  of  all  that  was  going  on. 

How  happy  she  was  as  she  stitched  away  at  miniature 
garments  for  the  wonder  of  all  wonders  that  was  to  be  ! 
And  I  loved  to  have  her  bright  presence  with  me,  for 
my  opportunities  of  meeting  people  had  become  even 
more  restricted.  I  had  not  been  out  of  town  during 
the  warm  weather.  I  shrank  from  the  exhausting 
exertion  and  the  pain  which  travelling  never  failed  to 
impose  upon  me.  I  had  been  perfectly  contented  to 
sit  in  my  chair  in  the  quiet  garden  in  the  square,  which 
in  the  summer  months  was  almost  deserted. 

Alice  had  visited  her  mother  for  one  month  soon 
after  her  husband's  departure,  but  she  was  glad  to 
get  back  to  town,  to  her  pretty  home  of  which  she  was 
so  proud.  To  those  who  really  love  London  it  is 
delightful  in  the  summer  months,  when  it  is  empty, 
as  Londoners  would  say,  because  a  comparatively 
small  number  out  of  its  millions  have  taken  them- 
selves off  to  crowded  and  expensive  seaside  resorts. 

These  quiet  months,  which  held  so  many  fair  dreams 
of  the  future  for  the  lonely  wife,  had  not  been  without 
their  trials.  Alice  had  faced  the  world  with  smiling 
eyes,  because  the  happiness  of  what  had  been,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  still  greater  happiness  to  come,  kept 
her  thoughts  sailing  high  above  the  clouds  which  were 
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gathering.  They  were  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
during  those  months  hi  which  I  learned  to  love  her, 
but  they  were  large  enough  to  bring  a  hint  of  fore- 
boding to  my  older  and  less  buoyant  nature.  The 
first  faint  gathering  of  the  grey  which  hung  far  below 
the  blue  was  the  news  that  her  husband's  father  had 
definitely  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  had  there- 
fore resigned  his  living.  He  was  now  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Samson,  whose  income  was  strained  by 
the  effort  to  keep  up  two  homes,  one  for  himself  in 
Nigeria,  and  one  for  Alice  hi  London. 

The  next  cloud  that  enlarged  the  "  man's  hand  " 
in  the  smiling  heavens  was  the  news  which  came  to 
her  almost  directly  after  her  return  to  London  ;  that 
her  father  had  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  could  no 
longer  attend  to  his  business.  Her  mother  informed 
her  that  they  were  letting  their  large  house,  and 
moving  into  a  smaller  one.  Alice  knew  that  her 
father,  who  was  not  blind  to  his  wife's  extravagances, 
had  insured  his  life  very  highly.  It  was  his  only 
method  of  saving  money  for  her  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  There  was  never  any  chance  of  saving  off  the 
very  good  income  he  made,  because  the  more  he  made, 
the  more  his  wife  spent  on  charities,  institutions,  and 
societies  which  besieged  her  for  donations. 

If  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  business,  Alice 
knew  that  her  father  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
meet  his  very  high  insurance  payments  when  they 
became  due.  He  had  talked  freely  to  her  about  his 
affairs  when  she  was  at  home.  Whether  he  had  any 
sort  of  presentiment  or  warning  that  his  health  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  or  whether  it  was  merely  that 
he  now  looked  upon  her  as  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  she  had  a  faculty 
for  understanding,  and  even  for  managing  business 
matters  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  woman,  who  can  say  ? 
Alice  was  sovcompletely  able  that  I,  personally,  was 
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never  surprised  when  I  discovered  that  some  untested 
power  in  her  character  had  suddenly  answered  to  the 
demand  put  upon  it. 

The  third  cloud,  and  it  was  the  one  which  took  a 
more  serious  hold  upon  Alice's  smiles  and  gladness  in 
these  days,  was  the  news  that  Samson  had  had  a  very 
serious  attack  of  coast  fever.  He  had  been  laid  up 
almost  directly  upon  landing.  He  had  never  had  a 
touch  of  fever  before,  and  the  way  it  had  seized  upon 
him  the  moment  he  stepped  ashore  had  been  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous.  "  It  was  just 
as  if,"  he  wrote  to  Alice,  "  the  hungry  microbe  had 
been  waiting  for  me  with  its  mouth  open  on  the 
landing  stage." 

These  three  misfortunes — (if  her  father-in-law's 
perversion  to  the  Roman  Church  could  be  called  a 
misfortune,  and  I  certainly  should  have  called  it  one, 
as  it  meant  a  very  great  additional  expense  to  Samson) 
— all  happened  during  the  first  few  months  of  her 
husband's  absence.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Alice's 
period  of  womanly  anticipation  and  patient  waiting 
nothing  very  much  occurred  to  either  lend  trouble 
or  excitement  to  her  days. 

Her  husband  was  quite  well  again,  and  her  parents 
had  settled  down  in  their  smaller  home.  Her  father 
was  in  a  sense  an  invalid.  Alice's  own  health  and 
spirits  were  a  marvel  to  me — the  life  she  was  leading 
in  her  husband's  absence,  especially  as  the  time  drew 
near  to  the  great  event,  was  lonely  enough  to  be  un- 
healthy for  any  girl  who  had  not  her  capacity  for 
interesting  herself  in  abstract  things.  She  was  so 
desirous  that  her  child  should  be  in  mind  as  well  as 
body  all  that  she  herself  had  the  power  to  make  it, 
that  she  studied  beautiful  objects,  and  filled  her  mind 
with  high  and  healthy  thoughts.  She  tried  to  live 
with  a  song  of  happiness  always  in  her  heart.  If  fears 
assailed  her,  or  the  sadness  of  the  sights  she  saw  in  the 
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pitiless  city  of  London  forced  themselves  with  a  too 
morbid  realism  upon  her  brain,  she  used  to  set  herself 
a  task  of  some  intellectual  nature  which  demanded 
absolute  concentration  of  thought.  Above  all  things, 
she  hoped  that  she  would  be  able  to  bestow  upon  her 
child  the  priceless  inheritance  of  a  happy  and  healthy 
disposition. 

Her  child  was  born,  as  I  have  said  before,  with  as 
little  trouble  and  suffering  as  though  Alice  had  been 
a  young  savage  of  whom  the  penalties  of  civilization 
are  not  demanded. 

I  was  almost  the  first  person  to  see  the  baby,  beyond 
those  who  were  within  the  four  walls  of  the  birth- 
chamber  of  the  young  god.  He  was  brought  to  my 
room  by  the  nurse,  who  showed  that  extravagant 
pride  which  good  nurses  manage  to  feel  for  each  fresh 
specimen  of  humanity  they  help  to  usher  into  the 
world. 

He  was  Alice's  child,  every  inch  of  him — clear- 
skinned,  clean-limbed,  and  clean-featured — a  perfect 
miniature  of  his  beautiful  mother.  Only  his  eyes 
were  Samson's,  and  they  were  boy's  eyes  even  at  that 
early  age.  He  was  unmistakably  a  boy,  as  the  nurse 
said  proudly.  "  You  couldn't  take  him  for  a  girl, 
could  you  ?  "  She  held  him  up  for  my  approval. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  you  couldn't.  He  is  all  that  his 
mother  has  longed  for.  .  .  .  How  is  his  mother  ?  " 

"  Quite  wonderful — so  well,  that  if  I  would  let  her, 
she  would  be  doing  all  sorts  of  foolish  things.  Poor 
thing  ! — she  is  longing  to  show  the  darling  to  his 
father." 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  I  replied,  "  the  boy's  a  beauty  !  " 

I  little  knew  as  I  said  the  words  how  soon  his  father 
was  to  see  him. 

The  veryjiext  mail  brought  a  letter  to  Alice  telling 
her  that  Samson  had  been  ordered  home, — that  a 
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second  and  severer  attack  of  fever  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  stay  in  Nigeria.  He  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  scarcely  write  even  his  own  signature  to 
the  letter.  It  was  of  course  delightful  news  in  a  way 
for  Alice,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  a  very  serious  affair 
for  Samson.  With  his  means  suddenly  cut  off,  how 
was  he  to  support  a  wife  and  child,  and  his  father  ? 
Had  the  one  impulsive  deed  of  his  life  been  too  im- 
pulsive ?  Had  the  cautious  man  been  too  incautious  ? 
Had  Love  set  him  adrift  on  a  shoreless  sea  ? 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  SPIDER'S  WEB 

SAMSON'S  son  was  about  two  months  old  when  his 
father  arrived  in  London.  Any  anxiety  he  may  have 
felt  as  regarded  their  future  was  for  the  time  being 
completely  swallowed  up  in  the  pride  of  fatherhood. 
He  was  so  proud  that  it  was  quite  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  him  with  his  child  in  his  arms.  His  two  attacks 
of  fever  had  changed  him  terribly.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  only  a  few  months  had  passed 
since  he  had  left  London.  .  .  .  His  emaciated  form 
and  hollow  cheeks  brought  tears  to  Alice's  eyes  the 
moment  she  saw  him.  It  seemed  strange  indeed  that 
she  should  have  gone  through  the  most  amazing  of  all 
miracles — that  of  child-birth — without  one  line  of  age 
being  added  to  her  appearance — whilst  a  mere  fever 
had  shattered  Samson's  nerves  and  physique  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  an  intimate  friend  would  scarcely 
have  recognized  him. 

For  the  first  two  months  after  his  return  he  gave 
himself  up  to  re-establishing  his  health.  As  London 
suited  him  better  than  anywhere  else,  they  stayed  in 
town,  and  spent  the  little  money  they  could  afford  in 
going  about  together,  and  having  a  sort  of  second 
honeymoon  in  a  less  expensive  form.  They  went  to 
the  pit  of  theatres  where  they  had  gone  to  the  stalls  ; 
they  took  motor  omnibuses  where  they  had  indulged 
hi  taxis  ;  they  lunched  at  Soho  restaurants  where 
formerly  they  had  frequented  the  Savoy  or  Princes'. 
They  refrained  from  even  entering  old  furniture  or 
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curio  shops  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  buy  things 
which  they  could  do  without ;  as  everything  they 
could  do  without  meant  something  saved  for  the 
boy — that  wonderful  boy,  about  whom  Alice  tried  to 
think  sanely  and  reasonably — that  priceless  joy  who 
had  made  her  feel  that  Samson  was  something  almost 
to  be  worshipped  because  he  was  its  father  !  Some- 
times she  could  not  believe  that  such  a  wonderful 
thing  had  happened  to  her,  that  she  was  a  mother — 
that  she  was  responsible  for  a  new  life  which  had 
come  into  the  world.  She  was  in  herself  still  a  happy, 
light-hearted  girl,  who  had  in  a  wonderful  way  become 
possessed  of  a  gift  which  made  her  feel  almost  divine. 
To  be  the  mother  of  such  a  divine  thing  as  her  ex- 
quisite child,  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  keep  her 
own  nature  and  mind  worthy  of  the  honour  and 
greatness  bestowed  upon  her. 

One  day  when  Alice  and  her  husband  were  walking 
up  Bond  Street  together,  they  met  Sir  Frank  Macca- 
baeus  ;  he  had  seen  Alice  once  or  twice  during  her 
husband's  absence,  but  as  both  occasions  happened 
to  be  not  long  before  the  birth  of  her  boy,  she  had 
avoided  speaking  to  him.  The  day  she  called  upon 
his  wife,  after  the  large  reception,  Sir  Frank  had  not 
been  at  home.  To-day  he  stopped  Alice  and  Samson 
and  said,  "  Hullo  !  are  you  back  from  Nigeria  at  this 
time  of  year  ?  What's  wrong  ?  You  look  a  bit  off 
colour." 

His  blue  eyes  took  in  Samson's  emaciated  appearance 
with  one  penetrating  glance. 

"  I  had  two  nasty  attacks  of  fever.  I  had  to  come 
home." 

"  You  don't  look  very  fit,"  he  said.  His  eyes  were 
now  fixed  on  Alice.  "  You  should  take  him  to  the 
Riviera.  These  damp  days  are  trying.  Get  him  into 
a  dry  atmosphere." 
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"  I  wish  we  could  go,"  Alice  replied,  "  it  would  be 
lovely.  But  Samson  is  a  Hercules  to  what  he 
was  a  month  ago.  You  would  not  have  recognized 
him." 

"  He  was  a  Samson  when  I  last  saw  him.  Have  you 
been  his  Delilah  ?  I  think  you  could  coax  the  secrets 
from  any  man's  heart." 

Alice  laughed.  "  His  strength  didn't  lie  in  his  hair, 
anyhow ;  he  never  had  seven  locks  to  shave  off,  had 
you,  Sam  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  Sir  Frank  asked 
inconsequently.  "  Come  round  to  my  West  End 
office  and  let  me  give  you  some  tea,  and  show 
you  my  curios.  .  .  .  I've  got  one  or  two  that  would 
interest  you." 

Samson  looked  at  his  wife.  He  saw  that  she  would 
like  to  go,  so  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  said,  "  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  come  this  afternoon.  I  have  a  business 
appointment — got  to  meet  a  man  at  4.30  in  the  city." 
This  was  the  first  step  he  had  taken  hi  the  matter  of 
getting  a  fresh  appointment.  A  strange  light  deepened 
the  blue  of  the  Jew's  eyes.  "  Then  won't  you  let  your 
wife  come  alone,  and  you  can  call  for  her  when  you've 
finished  your  business  ?  Will  you  come  without  your 
husband  ?  " 

Alice  hesitated.  She  did  not  know  what  Samson 
felt  about  letting  her  go  alone. 

But  he  said  quickly,  "  Yes,  Alice,  go  with  Sir 
Frank  ;  curios  interest  you  more  than  they  do  me, — 
and  I  will  call  for  you  at  a  quarter  to  six."  His  voice 
showed  that  he  had  no  objection  to  her  accepting  the 
invitation. 

When  they  had  left  Samson  her  companion  said, 
"  Your  husband  looks  very  pulled  down.  I  advise 
you  not  to  let  him  go  out  to  the  East  again,  I  know 
something  about  these  fevers." 

"  It  is  not  a  case  of  my  letting  him — I  wish  it  were 
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— I  don't  want  him  to,  but  it's  so  hard  to  get  any- 
thing to  do  at  home.  His  work  has  always  been  in 
outlandish  parts  of  the  world.  There's  nothing  for 
him  to  do  here." 

"  You  would  like  him  to  stay  at  home  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  Alice  said  laughingly,  "  it's  dreadful 
seeing  so  little  of  him.  At  first  when  he  came  back  I 
couldn't  feel  as  badly  as  I  ought  to  have  done  about 
his  having  to  throw  up  his  position  in  Nigeria  because 
I  wanted  him  to  see  his  son  so  much." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  the  old  un- 
comfortably penetrating  gaze,  "  so  you  have  a  son  ? 
— you  are  a  mother,  and  still  a  girl.  You  are  not 
changed  !  " 

"  Indeed  I  feel  very  much  a  woman,  with  a  husband 
and  child  to  look  after — two  children,  perhaps  I  should 
say,  for  even  a  big  man  like  Samson  is  only  a  child. 
Men  remain  children  all  their  lives  :  girls  are  women 
in  their  cradles." 

"  That's  why  women  can't  help  loving  men,  you 
think,  and  forgiving  them  when  they  are  naughty, — 
the  true  maternal  instinct." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  ;  but  Samson  is  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  I  have  never  anything  to  for- 
give ;  only  he  needs  looking  after  and  taking  care  of 
as  no  woman  ever  does.  A  woman  never  worries 
about  another  woman's  health  as  she  worries  about  a 
man's." 

"  Does  she  not  ?  That  sounds  heartless.  Do  you 
not  care  for  your  own  sex  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes."  Alice  spoke  impulsively.  "I  love  women. 
They  are  so  much  more  loyal  to  each  other  than  men 
ever  suppose, — so  much  more  of  a  help  in  the  time  of 
trouble.  What  I  meant  was  that  a  woman  is  a  better 
judge  of  her  own  health  than  a  man  is.  A  man  never 
seems  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him  any  more 
than  a  child  ;  at  least,  if  he  does,  he  can't  tell  another 
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person  what  he  feels.  You  have  to  guess  at  it,  just  as 
you  have  to  guess  with  children.  Women  are  always 
afraid  that  men  may  be  far  worse  than  they  '  let  on ' 
when  perhaps  they  aren't  really  so  bad." 

"  Your  husband  must  have  been  pretty  bad  ?  " 

"  He  was,"  Alice  said  gravely,  "  or  he  wouldn't 
have  come  home.  He  is  going  to  try  to  get  some 
work  to  do  in  England  before  he  takes  another  post 
abroad." 

They  had  entered  Sir  Frank's  private  offices — a 
beautiful  suite  of  rooms  furnished  in  severe  but  perfect 
taste.  Each  piece  of  furniture,  even  to  his  business 
desk,  was  a  pure  example  of  its  kind. 

Immediately  upon  entering  he  put  his  finger  on  an 
electric  bell,  and  almost  instantly  a  silver  tray  laden 
with  tea-things  appeared.  It  was  placed  on  a  large 
empty  table. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  the  fire  !  This  is  the  most  com- 
fortable chair."  When  Alice  accepted  it,  her  host 
placed  a  hassock  at  her  feet. 

"  You  don't  need  it ;  most  women  like  one  when 
they  sit  in  that  chair."  He  looked  down  at  her 
admiringly.  The  man's  love  of  beauty  for  beauty's 
sake,  appreciated  with  a  very  fine  feeling,  mingled  with 
his  grosser  thoughts,  as  he  looked  at  her  long  straight 
limbs  from  thigh  to  knee,  the  exquisite  curve  of  ankle 
and  foot  so  frankly  unveiled  by  the  falling  away  of  the 
modern  skirt,  whose  soft  material  and  cut  seemed  to 
swathe  her  limbs  rather  than  hide  them. 

He  told  the  man,  who  had  brought  in  the  electric 
kettle  and  put  it  on  its  stand,  that  he  would  ring  if  he 
wanted  anything  else  and  that  his  business  for  the 
day  was  over,  adding,  "  When  Mr.  Rathbone  comes 
show  him  hi  here.  Mrs.  Rathbone  will  wait  until  her 
husband  comes." 

When  the*  man  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  Sir 
Frank  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair  beside  Alice. 
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"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  are  at  peace  away  from  the 
world  ;  let  us  be  happy  !  " 

With  the  gentle  shutting  of  the  door,  and  the 
feeling  of  complete  aloneness  with  the  man  at  her  side, 
something  of  her  first-sight  fear  and  aversion  for 
Frank  Maccabaeus  caught  her  heart.  With  amazing 
swiftness  she  visualized  herself  alone  in  the  forest  hut 
with  the  Baron.  Her  fears,  however,  soon  seemed  very 
foolish,  for  her  host  almost  immediately  jumped  up 
from  his  seat  to  pour  water  on  the  tea  from  the  electric 
kettle,  which  had  boiled  very  quickly  because  it  was 
hot  when  the  man  brought  it  in.  He  took  the  smallest 
table  out  from  a  nest  of  tables  which  were  so  dainty 
that  Alice  had  to  admire  them. 

"  That  is  a  very  good  example  of  modern  workman- 
ship," he  said.  "It  is  undeniable  that  excellent 
modern  work  can  be  done  in  this  particular  line  if 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  it," — he  smiled, — "  but 
pay  well  you  must.  The  days  are  over  when  these 
exquisite  pieces  of  furniture  could  be  made  for  next  to 
nothing — and  a  good  thing  too — a  perfect  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  pay." 

From  furniture-making  their  talk  drifted  on  to 
topics  connected  with  women-workers  versus  men- 
workers,  Sir  Frank  declaring  that  where  he  himself 
had  had  any  say  in  the  matter,  the  women  employed 
by  his  firm,  who  did  men's  work,  received  men's  wages. 
He  had  fought  hard  for  it  with  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  firm,  but  he  had  had  his  way.  This 
pleased  Alice,  who,  like  all  women  who  think  at  all, 
felt  indignant  at  the  fact  that  in  many  firms  women- 
workers  are  paid  a  far  lower  wage  than  men  for  doing 
the  same  work  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  Where 
a  woman  works  as  well  and  reliably  as  a  man,  she 
ought  to  be  paid  as  well  as  a  man.  There  are,  of  course, 
only  a  restricted  number  of  trades  in  which  she  can 
do  this. 
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When  they  had  finished  their  tea,  her  host  got  up 
from  his  chair  by  the  fire  and  went  to  his  desk.  "  Will 
you  sit  here  ?  "  he  said,  pointing  to  a  chair  which  he 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  desk.  When  Alice  sat  down 
she  faced  him,  and  there  was  the  width  of  the  desk 
between  them.  He  was  studiously  polite. 

He  took  out  his  keys  and  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
inner  portion  of  the  desk.  Alice  could  see  some  old 
scarlet  leather  cases,  and  a  few  parcels  of  tissue  paper. 
He  opened  one  of  the  parcels  first  and  said,  "  This  is 
what  I  think  you  will  like."  He  lifted  up  a  jewel  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  How  beautiful !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  how  perfectly 
beautiful !  I  saw  one  or  two  like  that  hi  a  shop  in 
Tunis,  but  nothing  really  so  beautiful.  Is  it  old  ?  " 

The  jewel  she  held  up  was  an  uncut  emerald,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  half-enclosed  in  a 
fine  lattice-work  of  delicate  gold  thread  strung  with 
seed  pearls.  From  the  tapering  end  of  the  gold  lattice- 
work, there  was  a  tassel  of  pearls.  Each  pearl-cord  of 
the  tassel  was  finished  with  a  small  rose-ruby,  while  a 
pale  mauve  amethyst  joined  the  tassel  to  the  lattice- 
work on  the  emerald.  It  was  a  miracle  of  Eastern 
colouring.  When  Alice  had  examined  it  for  some  time, 
he  opened  the  scarlet  morocco  case,  and  handed  it  to 
her.  On  the  old  velvet,  whose  original  whiteness  had 
turned  to  a  warm  ivory,  there  was  a  necklace  of 
brilliants  as  delicate  in  workmanship  as  old  lace,  and 
hanging  from  it  a  miniature  surrounded  by  larger 
stones.  The  colouring  of  the  portrait  was  beautiful. 

Again  Alice  could  only  say,  "  How  adorable  !  How 
beautiful !  " 

"  I  told  you  you  should  have  diamonds,"  he  said  .  .  . 
he  looked  into  her  eyes,  "  it  will  suit  you — the  colour- 
ing is  your  own." 

"  It  would  suit  any  woman,"  Alice  said,  bringing  a 
colder  tone  into  her  voice.  "  What  an  eloquent  face  !  " 
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"  I  forget  who  it  is,"  he  said,  "  it  is  written  on  the 
back  of  the  box,  but  if  you  wore  it,  everyone  would 
think  it  was  your  grandmother — your  colouring  is  just 
the  same." 

He  held  out  the  case  to  her. 

"  My  grandmother  was  a  Nonconformist,  I  believe  ; 
she  would  have  thought  such  beautiful  ornaments 
wicked." 

"  Your  sure  eye  for  colour  gives  you  great  distinction 
hi  your  choice  of  clothes,  and  you  do  not  think  pretty 
jewels  or  frocks  wicked  ?  " 

"  No,"  Alice  said,  "  not  hi  themselves,  but  I  do 
know  some  women  who  are  dress-drunkards  ;  I  only 
clothe  myself — to  aspire  to  '  dressing  '  when  you  are 
poor  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  you  never  know  where  it 
will  stop."  She  smiled.  "  Really,  modern  clothes  are 
fascinating — you  can  get  such  effects  in  colour,  such 
exquisite  lines  !  We  are  only  now  realizing  what  hi 
the  East  both  men  and  women  have  known  always — 
how  to  dress  themselves  becomingly — how  to  blend 
and  contrast  colours." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  because  her  companion  had 
suddenly  put  one  of  his  hands  firmly  on  the  top  of  one 
of  hers,  and  with  the  other  he  pushed  the  red  case 
towards  her.  Then  he  laid  the  emerald,  which  was  a 
little  world  of  Eastern  beauty  in  itself,  beside  it. 
"  You  can  have  them  both,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
keeping  them  for  you.  They  have  been  yours  for 
six  months." 

Alice  was  breathless.  "  For  me  ?  How  absurd  ! 
I  couldn't  take  them — you  know  I  couldn't  !  Thank 
you  all  the  same."  She  rose  instinctively  from  her 
seat. 

"  No — don't  thank  me  " — his  speech  grew  more 
noticeably  Jewish, — "  just  take  them,  and  give  me 
something  I  want  very  much  in  return." 

Alice  had  drawn  her  hand  from  under  his  :    her 
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very  knees  were  shaking,  for  his  eyes  left  no  doubt  of 
his  meaning  ;  yet  she  managed  to  steady  her  voice 
and  appear  absolutely  innocent  of  the  nature  of  his 
request.  "  I  can  give  you  nothing,"  she  said  coldly, 
"  so  I  can't  take  them."  He  pushed  them  still  nearer 
to  her. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  he  said,  "  because  I  shall  ask  your 
husband  if  I  may  give  them  to  you,  and  you  can  give 
me  something  I  shall  value  far  more  than  the  jewel — 
something  which  will  cost  you  nothing." 

"  If  I  am  understanding  you  rightly,  I  can't  think 
why  you  brought  me  here  to  insult  me.  Have  I  ever 
given  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  agree 
to  your  request  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  he  said,  "  but  please  sit  down 
and  don't  be  afraid.  I  am  a  Jew,  and  very  good  at  a 
bargain,  but  I  do  not  steal.  You  are  perfectly  safe." 

Alice  still  stood.  Her  eyes  had  deepened  almost  to 
black.  She  was  exquisitely  lovely  in  her  anger,  and  he 
saw  the  deeper  beauty  with  satisfaction.  Behind  the 
girl's  fairness,  there  was  the  passionately  loyal  woman. 

"  When  we  have  made  our  bargain,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  ask  no  more  than  my  pound  of  flesh."  His  eyes 
brought  the  blood  leaping  to  her  face.  How  dared  he 
make  such  an  outrageous  offer  to  Samson's  wife  ! 
And  to  her  son's  mother !  She  despised  herself 
because  he  dared  to  have  done  it. 

"  You  will  find  that  I  can  be  liberal." 

"  Please  stop,"  Alice  said,  "  and  let  me  go  home. 
You  can  tell  my  husband  that  I  did  not  feel  well — oh, 
tell  him  anything — only  I  must  go.  I  won't  stop 
with  you  another  moment." 

"  Now  be  sensible,"  he  said,  "  my  words  can't  hurt 
you,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall  do.  I  will  not 
touch  you  until  you  give  me  leave." 

"  That  you  will  never  have,"  Alice  said.  "  How 
dare  you  think  of  it  ?  How  dare  you  say  it  ?  " 
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"  Because,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  most  women  begin 
by  saying  that  at  first ;  but  money  is  very  useful  when 
husbands  are  ill,  eh  ?  " 

Alice  shivered  as  if  a  cold  wind  had  struck  her. 

He  continued,  "  Money  may  not  give  happiness,  but 
it  helps  to  keep  it.  Now  this  is  what  I  want :  only  to 
see  you  now  and  then — I  have  a  suite  of  rooms  behind 
this,"  he  threw  back  his  head,  "  only  now  and  then — 
and  I  will  give  you  £50  a  month,  and  these  jewels — 
and  with  the  lifting  of  my  hand,  I " 

Alice's  cry  of  rage  stopped  him ;  then  he  went  on, 
"  Ah  !  money  ! — it  sounds  dirty,  does  it  not  ?  These 
things  are  beautiful,  perhaps,  when  they  are  done  for 
romantic  love  ;  .  .  .  but  all  the  same,  money  can 
make  life  very  beautiful." 

Alice  had  turned  from  crimson  to  white.  His  words 
stung  her.  "  These  things  are  beautiful,  perhaps, 
when  they  are  done  for  romantic  love."  How  vividly 
they  recalled  to  her,  her  longing  to  go  with  Gwynn  to 
Tunisia — to  give  herself  to  a  man  she  loved. 

"  You  are  very  sensitive.  Well !  that  is  what  I  like. 
It  was  your  girlish  purity  that  first  attracted  me,  and 
when  I  see  a  thing  I  want  I  always  try  at  least  to 
secure  it.  I  want  you,  Alice  ...  I  have  said  your 
name  many  times  to  myself  ...  it  suits  you — there 
is  something  so  English,  so  cool,  about  the  name  .  .  . 
Alice  ....  it  smells  of  hawthorn  when  I  say  it." 

"  I  shall  hate  myself  now  that  I  know  that  you — 
admire  me.  Every  word  you  say  makes  me  hate  you 
more  and  more." 

"  For  the  present  what  I  have  said  sounds  startling 
and  you  are  shocked  ;  but  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  how 
one  grows  accustomed  to  ideas  when  one  has  lived 
with  them  for  a  day  or  two. — Ideas  which  at  first 
appear  impossible,  not  only  become  possible,  but 
probable.  I  have  known  it  so  often." 

"  They   will   always   appear    abominable   and   im- 
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possible  to  me,"  Alice  replied,  "  I  adore  my  husband 
and  child." 

"  But  you  have  not  heard  to  the  end  of  my  offer  : 
I  will  put  work  in  your  husband's  way — yes,  I  can  do 
it,  with  the  lifting  of  my  pen — so  that  he  can  live  in 
England  comfortably,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  come  to 
me  very  occasionally." 

Alice  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face  and  then  drew 
them  away  slowly.  "  You  are  a  beast.  Oh,  how  can 
God  allow  you  to  live  ?  "  she  cried.  She  was  trembling. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  feel  like  that. 
No  !  that  is  not  true,  for  I  am  not  sorry  that  you 
think  I  am  like  that ;  it  is  just  what  I  expected.  If 
you  had  been  less  genuinely  shocked,  I  should  have 
felt  sorry  I  had  made  the  offer." 

His  article  was  as  perfect  as  he  had  judged  it  to  be. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  for  you."  He  shut  up  the  jewel-case 
and  put  it  back  in  the  drawer,  and  wrapped  up  the 
emerald  in  its  soft  paper.  "  That  belonged,"  he  said, 
"  to  a  beautiful  woman  who  was  once  a  slave.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  great  Eastern  Prince  marries  one  of  his 
wife's  slaves,  but  that  one  did.  She  became  a  very 
important  woman,  a  clever  politician  and  an  accom- 
plished lady,  even  from  an  Eastern  point  of  view." 

He  locked  the  drawer  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  They  will  lie  there  until  you  want  them.  No  one 
else  will  ever  see  them."  He  spoke  with  such  an  air  of 
assurance,  that  Alice  longed  to  scream. 

"  I  shall  never  want  them,  so  they  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day." 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  said,  "  Frank  Maccabaeus  has 
played  the  waiting  game  before. — Really,  it  is  nothing 
so  very  dreadful  that  I  am  asking  of  you.  You  know 
that  plenty  of  society  women  do  it  every  day  :  their 
bridge  bills  ! — how  do  they  pay  them  ?  their  frocks 
and  jewels  ?  I  know  their  husbands'  incomes — who 
pays  for  thdise  things  ?  Many  of  these  West  End 
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private  business  houses  have  a  back  entrance  and  a 
front  entrance  :  you  have  heard  of  the  rendezvous 
which  are  made  of  them  ?  Of  the  prices  ladies  pay  for 
their  frocks  ?  It  is  silence  they  are  paying  for — not 
the  cost  of  the  gown." 

"  I  have  asked  you  not  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject 
any  more,"  Alice  said.  "  You  might  do  what  I  ask  hi 
this  matter.  I  am  alone,  and  your  guest." 

"  But  that  is  the  matter  I  want  to  speak  about 
most. — It  is  what  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about, 
ever  since  that  night  about  a  year  ago  when  I  saw 
your  fine  hands  caressing  my  curios.  Ah !  it  is 
terrible  to  be  born  with  such  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  !  You  don't  know  how  it  affects  me  !  " 

A  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the  servant  said, 
"  Mr.  Rathbone  is  waiting  outside  hi  a  taxi,  Sir  Frank  ; 
he  does  not  feel  very  well,  and  if  you'll  excuse  him  he 
won't  come  in.  He  asked  if  Mrs.  Rathbone  could  go  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible." 

Alice's  face  at  once  betrayed  anxiety.  She  instantly 
picked  up  her  gloves,  fastened  her  fur  round  her  neck, 
and  was  ready  to  depart. 

"  It  is  one  of  his  awful  shivering  fits  again,  I  sup- 
pose." She  was  hurrying  to  the  door,  Sir  Frank 
following  her  less  quickly.  When  he  opened  the  door 
she  did  not  hold  out  her  hand.  She  could  scarcely 
frame  words  to  say  good-bye.  They  were  spoken  hi 
the  coldest  tones. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  "  you  will  not  take  the  jewels 
with  you  ?  " 

Alice  tried  to  lash  him  with  scornful  eyes.  She  did 
not  answer  him. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  again.  "You  will  come  back  ! 
You  will  come  back  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

FEVERS — HIGH  AND   LOW 

WHEN  Alice  seated  herself  beside  her  husband  in  the 
taxi  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  came  from  her  very 
soul.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  clasp  her  husband's. 
He  was  so  racked  with  ague  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak  to  her.  He  thought  her  sigh  was  for  him. 

"  Never  mind,  little  woman,  it's  not  so  bad  as  usual ; 
it  came  on  so  suddenly." 

They  lapsed  into  silence.  Alice  put  her  arms  round 
him,  to  try  to  give  his  shuddering  frame  warmth,  and 
to  try  and  stop  the  violent  trembling. 

"  Darling,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry.  What  can 
I  do  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  fever-bright  eyes,  and  shook 
his  head.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

Alice  raised  the  speaking-tube  to  her  lips  and  said 
to  the  driver,  "  Please  drive  as  quickly  and  gently  as 
ever  you  can.  My  husband  is  very  ill." 

The  man  responded  by  quickening  his  pace,  and  by 
turning  down  a  less-crowded  thoroughfare.  Alice  was 
inwardly  praying  that  they  might  reach  home  before 
the  delirium  which  accompanied  his  shivering  attacks 
set  hi.  If  she  could  get  him  to  bed  and  give  him  his 
usual  remedies  before  his  temperature  rose  any  higher, 
he  would  not  be  so  weakened  by  the  attack. 

He  had  had  one  or  two  bad  turns  of  fever  since  he 
had  been  home ;  but  of  late  they  had  been  less 
frequent,  she  hoped  that  they  were  becoming  less 
acute.  Aftef  >his  recovery  he  always  looked  so  physi- 
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cally  shaken  and  frail,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  that  she  dreaded  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature. 

They  arrived  in  Edwardes  Square  just  in  time,  for 
he  had  begun  to  chatter  and  mutter  incoherently. 
When  he  was  in  bed,  and  everything  had  been  done 
for  him  that  could  be  done,  and  the  doctor  had  left 
the  house,  Alice  went  to  the  nursery  to  see  her  boy. 
He  was  fast  asleep  in  his  bassinette,  at  the  moment  she 
saw  him  looking  like  a  sleeping  angel.  The  strain  she 
had  put  upon  her  nerves  gave  way.  If  her  husband 
had  not  been  ill  she  would  have  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  in  the  taxi,  and  cried  her  heart  free  of  the  horror 
that  had  just  been  thrust  into  it ;  but  his  physical 
condition  had  driven  her  own  outraged  feelings  com- 
pletely into  the  background.  Now  that  the  doctor 
had  seen  him  and  had  comforted  her  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  attack  was  likely  to  be  a  milder  one  than 
the  last,  all  the  fear,  indignation,  and  anger  which  she 
had  endured  made  their  demands  upon  her  physical 
being.  She  stretched  her  arms  across  the  sleeping 
infant's  bed,  and  letting  her  head  drop  on  them,  she 
wept  as  she  had  never  wept  before.  Tears  did  not 
come  to  her  easily  ;  they  were  torn  from  the  very 
grief-wells  of  her  nature — from  the  sanctuary  of  her 
womanhood. 

The  baby's  nurse  had  never  seen  her  young  mistress 
anything  but  confident  and  buoyant.  Her  husband's 
fits  of  depression,  entirely  caused  by  fever,  she  knew 
were  often  robbed  of  half  their  misery  by  his  wife's 
unfailing  sunniness  of  disposition  ;  her  company  was 
the  best  medicine  he  could  ever  have.  Knowing  this, 
she  felt  a  sudden  fear  and  motherly  pity  when  she  saw 
Alice  bowed  down  with  despair. 

In  this  one  afternoon  she  seemed  to  have  left  her 
light-hearted  girlhood  behind  her,  and  stepped  into 
womanhood's  vale  of  tears.  What  could  have  hap- 
pened ? 
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Trying  to  swallow  the  lump  which  had  risen  in  her 
throat  at  the  sight  of  the  first  blast  of  grief  which  had 
laid  its  fingers  on  the  girl-mother,  she  said,  "  You're 
tired  out,  ma'am — you've  been  doing  too  much  these 
last  few  months.  You  thought  you  were  stronger  than 
you  are." 

She  tried  to  raise  her  mistress  from  the  floor.  As 
she  could  not,  she  said  severely,  "  He's  asleep,  ma'am 
— mind  you  don't  wake  him  !  " 

Alice  lifted  her  face.  It  wore  the  look  of  a  creature 
stricken  with  the  first  real  fear  of  life. 

"  I  won't  wake  him.  Leave  me  alone  with  him,  I 
must  cry  for  a  little.  .  .  ."  Alice-like,  she  tried  to 
smile  to  reassure  the  woman  that  all  would  be  well 
with  her  if  she  could  have  her  cry  out,  alone  with  her 
child. 

"  You've  eaten  nothing,  ma'am,  and  it's  quite  late  ; 
let  me  bring  you  something  up  here." 
"  No  !  thank  you,  I  am  not  hungry." 

Had  she  not  eaten  enough  to-day — of  things  which 
would  never  leave  her  system  ?  Over  and  over  again 
while  she  had  been  helping  to  get  her  shattered 
husband  to  bed,  the  hideous  words  had  been  ringing 
in  her  ears,  "  You  will  come  back  !  You  will  come 
back !  " 

In  the  darkness  she  saw  them  jumping  up  before  her 
hi  red  letters,  like  the  moving  advertisements  of 
Bovril  on  the  high  tower  across  the  Thames  embank- 
ment. .  .  .  She  had  seen  them  rise  between  herself 
and  the  doctor  when  he  said,  "  You  should  take  your 
husband  to  the  south  of  France,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  he 
must  have  warmth  to  get  this  out  of  his  system."  .  .  . 
She  saw  them  now  on  her  child's  cot  as  she  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  entirely  her  life  and  her  son's 
depended  on  the  health  of  her  husband. 

They  were  worse  than  any  of  the  awful  texts  from 
the  book  of  Revelation  which  used  to  greet  her  when 
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she  opened  a  bedroom  door  in  her  mother's  house. 
Would  she  ever  completely  forget  them  ?  They  meant 
nothing  to  her — yet  why  did  they  stick  to  her  and 
annoy  her  ? 

She  lifted  her  arms  gently  from  the  baby's  cot,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  low  stool  by  the  side  of  it,  she 
hugged  her  knees  with  her  clasped  hands  and  bent 
her  head.  For  a  long  tune  she  wept  in  silence,  while  her 
thoughts  exhausted  her  mentally.  Then  the  weeping 
ceased  and  deep  sighs  shook  her  at  intervals  ;  physical 
exhaustion  stopped  the  rocking  of  her  body  back  and 
forwards  ;  then  the  sighs  grew  fewer,  and  the  long 
arms  relaxed  their  hold.  Alice  was  asleep. 

She  woke  suddenly  with  a  cry  of  terror,  Sir  Frank 
Maccabaeus'  arms  were  round  her.  She  had  gone 
back  ! 

•  ••••• 

The  nurse  rushed  into  the  room.  "  Oh,  ma'am, 
whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  The  baby  was  crying  and 
Alice  was  stricken  with  remorse.  "  I've  wakened  him 
— I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  penitently,  "  I  must  have 

fallen  asleep,  and  startled  him,  I  was  dreaming " 

She  stood  aside  to  let  the  nurse  lift  him.  She  felt 
useless  and  foolish.  She  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  horror  of  her  dream. 

"  You  don't  usually  dream,  ma'am.  I  wonder  what 
has  upset  you  ?  Have  you  eaten  anything  that  has 
disagreed  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  always  dream  when  I  have  been  frightened 
during  the  day,  or  felt  very  nervous,"  she  smiled. 
"  My  mother  used  to  say  it  was  the  way  I  threw  bad 
things  out  of  my  system.  I  got  rid  of  all  my  troubles 
in  my  dreams.  It  was  so  stupid  of  me  to  wake  Peter  !  " 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  the  boy,  ma'am.  He'll 
fall  off  again  directly.  It  was  nearing  the  time  for  his 
last  bottle.  I  was  just  coming  up  to  give  it  him  when 
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I  heard  you  cry.  .  .  .  The  master's  not  near  so  bad  as 
he  was  last  time.  He'll  be  all  right  very  soon — 
you'll  see  !  " 

Alice  left  the  nursery  and  went  to  her  husband's 
room.  She  could  see  that  he  was  still  hi  a  high  fever, 
but  the  delirium,  which  had  been  pretty  bad  an  hour 
ago,  had  already  decreased,  and  he  was  sleeping.  The 
drug  the  doctor  had  administered  had  done  its  work. 
The  housemaid,  who  had  been  left  hi  charge  while 
Alice  went  to  the  nursery,  was  half-asleep  in  a  chair 
by  the  fire. 

Alice  entered  the  room  almost  timidly.  She  was 
afraid  to  send  the  housemaid  to  bed,  and  take  her 
place,  for  if  she  slept  she  might  dream  again  of  Sir 
Maccabaeus  and  wake  her  husband  by  crying. 

The  doctor  had  told  her  not  to  wake  her  husband 
if  he  was  sleeping  even  moderately  peacefully  :  if  he 

awoke  she  was  to  give  him  certain  prescribed  remedies. 
,,.... 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  heard  her 
husband  calling  to  her.  "Dearest,  if  you  are  awake, 
will  you  give  me  my  medicine  ? — I  am  much  better." 

Alice  hurried  to  his  side.  Almost  all  traces  of  her 
agony  of  soul  of  the  night  before  had  left  her.  With 
the  unimpaired  recuperative  powers  of  youth,  she  had 
with  the  five  hours  of  peaceful  sleep  regained  her 
elastic  buoyancy  of  physique.  The  deepening  of  the 
always  clearly  visible  veins  below  her  eyes  was  not 
noticeable. 

"  My  dearest,"  she  said  as  she  stooped  down  and 
kissed  him  on  the  lips,  "  how  could  I  have  slept  so 
long  !  Are  you  really  better  ?  " 

Her  husband  raised  his  two  hands  to  caress  her 
cheeks.  "  It  is  worth  being  ill  to  have  a  kiss  like  that 
.  .  .  you  have  learnt  to  kiss  hi  the  night,  dearest." 
He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  expected  to  see  some  change 
in  her. 
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"  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  discovered  how  altogether 
precious  you  are.  Fear  taught  me  how  to  kiss."  He 
could  hear  in  her  laugh  the  reflection  of  the  mood  that 
had  held  her.  .  .  .  Would  he  ever  know  his  wife  ? 
Did  he  only  possess  the  beautifully  coloured  matrix 
which  held  her  soul  ?  This  elusive  woman — the 
gentlest  and  most  ungrudging  of  wives — was  he,  her 
husband,  to  remain  for  ever  a  Peri  outside  the  gates  ? 
Did  her  inner  being  live  in  a  world  apart  by  itself  ? 
In  her  there  was  no  pose  of  subtility, — no  holding  back 
of  a  sympathy  which  it  was  within  her  power  to  give, — 
no  suggestion  on  her  part  that  she  was  not  under- 
stood :  there  was  just  that  unreachable  quality  about 
her  which  was  as  much  a  part  of  her,  as  the  "  still 
small  voice  "  which  in  man  is  his  link  with  the  divine. 

After  Alice  had  given  her  husband  his  medicine,  he 
watched  her  dressing — a  thing  he  loved  to  do — the 
high  lifting  of  her  shining  hair  to  just  where  the  sun- 
light fell  upon  it  near  the  window,  the  nimble  rolling 
of  it,  the  requisite  stowing  of  it  away — the  diminishing 
of  the  glory  that  was  hers — and  his — the  amazing 
neatness  of  the  work  when  finished.  Then  the  play  of 
her  slim  fingers  as  she  adjusted  collar  and  tie — the 
pretty  poise  of  her  head  when  she  turned  it  about  to 
meet  its  reflection  in  the  small  mirror  which  she  held 
hi  her  right  hand.  Every  movement  was  significant 
of  his  wife.  Each  adjusting  of  a  garment  had  its 
alluring  and  feminine  charm  for  the  invalided  man 
who  had  suffered  the  agony  of  separation  for  six  weary 
months. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  Samson  was  more  or  less 
himself  again,  but  during  the  cold  weather  he  had  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  chills.  He  was  not  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  West  Africa,  or  indeed  to  any  tropical  climate 
where  fevers  were  prevalent,  for  at  least  six  months, 
if  at  all.  He  determined  to  be  inoculated  for  malaria 
as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  it. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

ANXIETY  FOB  THE  FUTUEE 

AFTER  the  six  months  had  passed  which  were  to  be 
devoted  to  the  re-establishing  of  his  health,  Samson 
made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  secure  at  home  a  post 
which  would  provide  him  with  a  sufficient  income  to 
support  his  wife  and  child  and  father  who  was  now 
living  a  life  of  great  austerity  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  where  he  was  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  the  humblest.  Still,  even  saints  have  to  be 
fed,  and  housed  and  clothed,  and  his  own  penniless 
position  had  not  yet  taught  the  elderly  pervert  that 
food  given  to  the  starving  has  to  be  paid  for.  He  took 
the  money  Samson  gave  him  far  too  heedlessly  ;  it  was 
out  of  his  son's  money  that  he  was  purporting  to  obey 
the  Biblical  hi  junction,  "give  the  tenth  part  of  thy 
worldly  goods  to  feed  the  poor." 

Every  morning  Alice  saw  her  husband's  eyes  travel 
carefully  down  the  columns  of  "  situations  vacant  "  in 
"  The  Morning  Post,"  and  "  The  Telegraph  "  :  almost 
every  day  she  went  with  him,  for  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  when  he  presented  himself  at  various  offices  and 
agencies  where  work  of  his  particular  kind  was  likely 
to  be  had.  But  nothing  ever  came  of  the  visits.  There 
seemed  to  be  in  every  case  at  least  thirty  men  as  good 
as  himself  applying  for  the  position,  and  Samson 
belonged  to  the  modest,  self-effacing  order  of  mankind, 
whose  feeblest  effort  to  blow  their  own  trumpet  is  a 
pathetic  failure.  As  belief  in  one's  self  is  the  secret  of 
success  he  was  not  likely  to  achieve  it. 

164 
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Alice  often  wished  that  she  could  have  gone,  and 
spoken,  and  sung  his  praises  for  him.  She  could  have 
done  it  so  much  better  than  he.  The  friends  he  had 
applied  to  who  had  any  influence  in  his  profession  were 
all  anxious  to  help  him,  but  their  power  lay,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  very  countries  to  which  for  the  time 
being  he  did  not  wish  to  go. 

As  the  months  slipped  away,  he  became  more  and 
more  anxious  ;  things  began  to  look  very  serious.  He 
had  thought  that  his  well-paid  position  hi  Nigeria  had 
justified  him  in  marrying  ;  he  had  never  had  coast- 
fever,  so  he  never  entertained  any  fear  of  it.  He  had 
not  even  been  inoculated.  His  marriage  had  not 
seemed  as  it  did  now  an  act  of  thoughtless  selfishness. 
He  began  to  look  careworn  and  harassed,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  effort  that  he  managed,  or  thought 
he  managed,  to  hide  the  real  state  of  his  feelings  from 
his  wife. 

Added  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  there  was 
ever  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the  feeling  and  the  fear 
that  Alice's  love  for  him  had  never  known  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  love  for  her.  She  loved  him — of  that 
he  had  no  doubt — but  it  was  as  her  comrade  and 
companion  ;  he  was  a  part  of  the  daily  life  which  was 
new  and  dear  to  her,  and  now,  above  all  things,  she 
loved  him  as  the  father  of  her  child.  But  did  her  love 
sarry  with  it  the  hunger  for  him  that  his  whole  being 
felt  for  her  when  she  was  out  of  his  presence  for  but 
Dne  hour  ?  How  had  she  passed  those  awful  months 
Df  separation  ?  Had  she  felt  husband-starved,  as  he 
had  felt  wife-starved  ?  Had  she  found  it  necessary  to 
work  like  a  slave  under  fear  of  the  corbash,  as  he  had, 
bo  ward  off  almost  unendurable  longings  ?  If  he  had 
not  known  when  he  married  her  that  her  sex  was  still 
in  her  soul,  he  would  not  have  felt  that  he  had  so  much 
wronged  her.  He  had  given  her  her  freedom,  he  had 
carried  her  away  from  the  life  that  was  suffocating  her 
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mental  lungs,  and  she  loved  him  for  it :  and  now 
he  had  given  her  her  adored  child.  Sometimes  he 
wondered  if  his  wife's  now  more  passionate  kisses 
were  thanks  for  the  child  which  he  had  given  her 
under  the  legitimate  laws  of  the  Church  and  State. 

Undoubtedly,  since  their  child  was  born,  Alice's  love 
had  had  a  deeper  quality  in  it.  He  had  returned  one 
evening  at  about  six  o'clock  from  a  depressing  day  in 
the  city,  just  as  she  was  going  upstairs  to  put  the  boy 
to  bed  ;  it  was  the  nurse's  night  out.  As  he  came  into 
the  hall-way,  she  met  him  with  her  usual  delighted 
smile  of  welcome  and  quick  embrace. 

"  You're  home  early,  dearest.  Do  come  up  and  see 
baby  bathed.  He's  growing  such  a  cherub  of  a  beauty, 
and  he  loves  his  bath.  Nurse  is  out." 

"  All  right !  "  he  said,  "  I'll  foUow  you  up." 

Whilst  Alice  undressed  the  child  who  crowed  and 
laughed  up  into  her  face  from  her  lap,  aproned  in  the 
approved  fashion  with  soft  flannel,  the  husband  and 
wife  talked  over  the  former's  disappointing  day,  spent 
in  long  hours  of  waiting  for  important  personages,  who, 
when  at  last  he  did  manage  to  see  them,  were  cour- 
teously polite  in  their  regrets,  that  the  position  he  had 
come  about  had  already  been  bestowed  upon  some 
applicant  with  a  prior  claim. 

When  all  the  baby's  clothes  were  off  except  the 
little  piece  of  flannel  which  was  rolled  round  his  middle, 
like  a  cholera-belt,  as  Samson  remarked,  Alice  lifted 
the  kicking  child  up  in  the  air. 

"  Isn't  he  a  darling,  Sam  ?  Aren't  you  proud  of 
your  son  ?  "  She  held  him  out  to  him.  "  There,  take 
him  just  for  one  minute  ;  I  want  to  put  a  little  more 
hot  water  in  the  bath."  She  had  felt  the  water  with 
her  right  hand.  "  It  isn't  warm  enough." 

"  I  hope  the  little  beggar  won't  slip  out  of  my 
hands.  I  say — how  clever  you  are  !  .  .  .  this  might 
be  the  last  of  the  six-footers  instead  of  the  first !  " 
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She  looked  up  at  him  with  smiling  eyes  to  see  that 
the  child  was  indeed  safe  in  his  unaccustomed  hands. 

"  He's  as  slippery  as  an  eel — do  take  him — he'll  be 
out  of  my  hands  in  a  shot." 

Alice  held  out  her  hands,  and  laughingly  took  the 
child  in  her  arms,  hugging  him  and  pressing  her  nose 
and  lips  against  the  infant's  soft  little  body.  He  was 
indeed  a  cherub. 

"  Oh  !  Sam,  I  don't  want  him  ever  to  grow  up,  do 
you  ? — unless  we  can  have  heaps  and  heaps  more  ; 
aren't  babies  adorable  things  ?  " 

The  child  was  now  in  his  bath,  and  already  he  had 
begun  splashing  his  little  legs  and  laughing  with 
delight.  Alice  looked  up  at  her  husband  ;  his  face 
had  become  very  grave.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
beautiful  domestic  scene  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  The  firelight  playing  on  the  round-limbed, 
naked  child,  and  on  the  girl-mother's  golden  head — 
the  pink  and  white  basket  full  of  the  mysteries  of 
babyhood  placed  near  her  low  chair.  It  contained 
things  which  were  almost  sacred  in  Samson's  eyes,  so 
small  and  soft  were  they.  The  cot  with  its  long  cur- 
tains of  spotless  white  and  encircling  frills  of  lace  was 
decked  with  bows  of  shimmering  ribbons,  and  every- 
where the  subtle  scent  of  baby-powder,  which  was  as 
innocent  in  its  association  as  the  scentless  fragrance  of 
woodland  flowers  in  spring,  pervaded  the  room.  Its 
aura  was  purity. 

Her  husband's  face  suddenly  brightened  as  he  saw 
the  ecstatic  expression  of  happiness  on  his  wife's. 

"  Dearest,"  she  said  quickly,  "  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  about,  and  do  you  know  I  was  just  going  to 
tell  you  that  I  mean  to  send  away  nurse." 

Samson  looked  at  her  questioningly.  "  Why,  I 
thought  she  was  almost  perfect." 

"  So  she  is,  dear  ;  I'm  jealous — baby's  so  fond 
of  her." 
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"  That's  nonsense,  Alice.  Tell  me  truly — is  it 
because ?  " 

"  It's  because  we  can't  afford  her,  dear,  and  I'm 
perfectly  able  to  look  after  our  boy  myself.  I'm  a 
woman,  not  a  girl.  I  must  try  to  help." 

Samson  was  silent,  but  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
began  walking  idly  about  the  room. 

The  boy  was  out  of  his  bath,  and  dried,  and  by  the 
stronger  scent  of  powder  in  the  room,  Samson  knew 
that  the  infant  was  being  lightly  touched  all  over  with 
a  soft  down  puff.  Something  was  tearing  at  his  heart- 
strings so  strongly  that  he  could  not  look  at  the  scene. 

That  girl-mother  on  the  low  chair  by  the  fire  was  his 
very  own,  and  the  child  was  his  and  hers  :  he  was 
responsible  for  the  ideally  domestic  scene.  The  simple 
unremarkable  exterior  of  the  man  held  an  organism  so 
sensitively  attuned  as  to  make  even  the  joys  of  life 
almost  beyond  bearing. 

"  Sam,"  his  wife's  voice  broke  in  upon  vibrations 
of  feeling,  which  like  an  orchestra  of  music  were 
ringing  through  his  being,  "  do,  like  a  dear,  give  me 
the  needle  and  thread  you  will  find  in  the  little  pin- 
cushion in  this  basket  beside  me.  I  want  to  stitch  his 
binder  on,  and  he  kicks  so,  the  angel !  " 

Samson  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  rather  clumsily 
found  the  needle.  "  Now,  the  thimble,  please,  it's 
just  beside  the  pin-cushion."  She  held  out  her  finger, 
and  Samson  put  the  thimble  on.  For  the  next  few 
moments  he  watched  her  making  the  necessary 
stitches  hi  the  piece  of  flannel  which  was  tightly  wound 
round  the  infant's  middle. 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  you'll  prick  him  ?  " 

Alice  laughed.  "  No,  there's  more  than  one  ply  of 
flannel :  it's  easier  than  you  think  ;  I  was  awfully 
frightened  at  first." 

Samson  made  idiotic  noises  to  amuse  the  child  and 
keep  him  froib  wriggling. 
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"  I'd  sooner  build  a  bridge,"  he  said.  "  What  a 
lengthy  performance  the  whole  thing  is  !  Have  you 
to  unpick  these  stitches  every  morning  ?  Does  this 
'  tight  jacket '  come  off  both  night  and  morning  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  Alice  replied,  "  he  wouldn't  be 
the  nice  sweet  darling  he  is  if  he  didn't  have  a  bath 
every  night  and  morning." 

"  The  young  monkey's  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"  He's  awfully  good  ;  you  don't  know  how  naughty 
some  babies  are.  He's  never  kept  his  nurse  awake  one 
night,  and  you  very  seldom  hear  him  cry."  Alice's 
mother-jealousy  made  her  voice  defensive. 

"  Why,  darling,  I  never  meant  in  that  way.  He's 
an  awfully  good  kid  ;  I  was  meaning  that  all  this  sort 
of  thing  means  a  lot  of  trouble  when  a  baby  is  kept 
daintily  and  nicely.  .  .  ."  He  paused,  and  Alice 
saw  that  he  was  thinking  of  what  she  had  said  about 
parting  with  the  nurse. 

"  Of  course  '  this  sort  of  thing  '  is  a  lot  of  trouble, 
but  he  is  worth  it  a  thousand  times  over.  I  could 
really  manage  it  all  quite  well,  and  easily.  The 
housemaid  can  help  me  a  lot,  and  it's  fashionable  now 
for  mothers  to  wheel  out  their  own  babies,  so  you 
needn't  mind  !  " 

"  I  don't  mind  anything  except  for  you."  He 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  slender  back  of  her  neck, 
which  was  so  white  and  so  temptingly  displayed  by  the 
constant  bending  of  her  head.  "  I  feel  such  a  fool  for 
not  being  able  to  give  you  all  the  beautiful  things  you 
deserve  and  ought  to  have.  You  should  have  married 
a  man  with  a  lot  of  money." 

Alice  turned  her  face  quite  up  to  his.  "  Sam,"  she  said 
almost  severely,  "  never  say  that  again.  It  really 
hurts  me.  If  we  had  just  enough  to  eat — you  and  I 
and  the  boy — I  should  be  perfectly  happy.  Work  will 
come  :  you  mustn't  fret,  and  please,  please,  don't 
regret  your  marriage." 
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"  Regret  my  marriage,  good  Lord  !  how  could  any 
mortal  man  regret  marrying  you  ?  But  I  wish  I  had 
more  of  your  fine  optimism.  Work  ought  to  be  coming. 
It's  getting  serious." 

The  baby  was  dressed  and  Alice  had  laid  him  in  his 
cot  while  she  prepared  his  evening  food. 

Her  husband  followed  her  about  the  room.  She  was 
so  busy  and  he  was  so  idle  ! 

When  the  bottle  was  filled  and  the  teat  was  in  the 
baby's  mouth,  she  linked  her  hands  through  her 
husband's  arm  while  they  stood  watching  the  child, 
who,  having  exhausted  himself  with  the  effort  of 
sucking  and  swallowing,  had  fallen  asleep.  His  soft 
and  regular  breathing  hurt  the  man's  highly  strung 
nerves  ;  it  was  the  very  spirit  of  peace,  and  there  was 
no  peace  in  his  heart. 

While  they  stood  arm-linked,  Alice  said  to  him, 
"  I've  been  thinking,  dear,  how  would  it  be  if  we 
went  out  to  Canada — things  are  '  booming  '  there. — 
Wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  get  work  to  do  in  some  new 
city  which  is  developing,  or  something  connected  with 
the  opening  up  of  fresh  country  ?  I  can't  put  what  I 
mean  into  words — but  if  you  were  on  the  spot  hi  a 
go-ahead  place  which  was  in  the  making,  don't  you 
think  there  would  be  more  chance  ? — London  is  so 
horribly  over-supplied.  I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit  going 
out  and  roughing  it  like  anything  ;  I  should  enjoy  it, 
honestly." 

Her  husband  pressed  her  arm  closer  to  his  side  hi 
silent  thanks. 

"  The  climate  is  good,"  she  continued,  "  at  least, 
there  is  no  fever." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  cursed  fever,  but  dear, 
the  life  is  awfully  rough — that  is  to  say  if  you  go  to 
really  new  undeveloped  country,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  if  you  don't,  living  is  so  frightfully  expensive. . . ." 
He  stopped  suddenly.  "Do  you  know,  sweetheart, 
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just  how  much  money  I  have  left — just  how  much 
money  we  have  in  the  world  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"No,"  Alice  said  nervously,  "  tell  me  !  "  He 
laughed  at  her  sudden  seriousness,  but  it  was  not  his 
words  which  had  brought  the  new  touch  of  gravity  to 
her  face,  a  look  he  had  noticed  more  than  once  of  late. 
It  was  the  sudden  invasion  of  Frank  Maccabaeus's 
parting  words  into  the  midst  of  their  conversation. 
She  could  hear  his  Jewish  intonation,  "  You  will  come 
back.  You  will  come  back." 

They  had  not  troubled  her  of  late.  Indeed,  the 
horrible  hour  she  had  spent  with  the  man  in  his  office 
had  slipped  into  the  background  of  her  memory.  Only 
occasionally  when  her  husband  told  her  of  some  new 
piece  of  bad  luck — the  losing  of  a  post  which  he  had 
thought  was  almost  his — the  words  would  come  back, 
and  Alice  would  unconsciously  recall  the  fact  that 
Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus,  who  called  himself  her  friend, 
could  get  her  husband  a  post  at  any  moment  by  the 
lifting  of  his  little  finger.  But  for  the  lifting  of  that 
little  finger  he  asked — what  ? — the  most  cruel  pound  of 
flesh. 

Alice  had  never  told  Samson  anything  of  what  had 
happened  during  that  terrible  interview. 

Not  having  been  able  to  do  so  at  first,  and  seeing 
the  condition  of  her  husband's  nerves  after  his  re- 
covery, she  thought  it  would  be  not  only  unkind,  but 
unwise  to  tell  him. 

It  was  far  better  and  simpler  to  forget  it  altogether. 
But  unfortunately  human  beings  are  not  allowed  to 
forget  these  things.  The  episode  in  the  Baron's  hut  in 
the  forest  was  just  as  vivid  to  Alice  to-day,  when  by 
that  curious  working  of  the  human  mind  it  was  drawn 
from  its  pigeon-hole  in  her  memory  and  thrust  in- 
consequently  on  her  vision,  as  it  was  when  the  man 
had  so  cruelly  outraged  her  girlish  senses. 

And  Samson  did  not  tell  his  wife  the  true  state  of 
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his  financial  affairs,  even  though  what  he  told  her  was 
grave  news  enough.  Alice  had  had  no  idea  that  he 
had  married  on  the  strength  of  his  salary,  and  now  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  that  all  he  had  left 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

What  he  told  her  was  sufficient  to  make  her  implore 
him  to  give  the  idea  of  Canada  a  more  serious  thought : 
she  assured  him  that  she  would  not  mind  the  rough 
life,  or  the  lack  of  society,  and  it  would  be  healthy  for 
the  child. 

"  You  thought  Duddington  awful,"  he  said,  "  just 
imagine  what  society  would  be  like  in  a  new  town  in 
Alberta,  for  instance — intellectual  starvation,  neither 
more  nor  less.  No  !  I  couldn't  let  you  do  it !  " 

"But,  Sam,  I've  got  baby  now,  and  you.  In 
Duddington  my  instincts  were  all  groping  in  the 
dark,  my  wants  were  blindly  striving  for  something  ; 
I  didn't  know  what.  ...  It  was  for  motherhood,  of 
course.  The  satisfying  state  of  completeness,  which 
can  never  be  a  woman's  without  a  child." 

"  Darling  woman  !  "  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  would 
go  to  any  horrible  spot  I  suggested,  and  pretend  you 
loved  it  all  the  tune,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  means 
to  a  woman  with  a  mind  like  yours  :  these  new  towns 
are  far  worse  than  the  virgin  country." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  a  mind  beyond  being  a  mother, 
dear  !  I  used  to  be  foolish  and  think  I  had.  My 
nature  knew  I  wanted  something  and  it  wouldn't  let 
me  rest,  and  so  in  my  ignorance  I  thought  it  was 
intellectual  interests.  It  was  really  motherhood, 
and " 

He  raised  her  face  to  his.  "  Won't  you  say  wife- 
hood  and  love  ?  Don't  give  the  kiddie  everything, 
and  poor  me " 

"  But,  my  dearest,"  she  said  interrupting  him, 
"  motherhood  means  wifehood.  Sam,  dear  !  when 
are  you  going  k>  believe  that  I  adore  you  !  I  tell  it 
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you  over  and  over  again,  but  you  are  never  convinced. 
You  and  my  baby  are  my  whole  life.  I  would  go  off 
gladly  to  Timbuctoo  to-morrow  if  you  got  an  appoint- 
ment there — and  there  was  no  fever,  of  course." 

"  You  think  that  in  these  new  countries  life  is  free, 
and  primitive  and  picturesque. — It  may  be  in  the 
actual  wilds — where,  by  the  way,  my  skill  as  an 
engineer  would  not  be  required — but  new  towns  are 
the  devil ;  their  vulgar  social  etiquette  and  conven- 
tions are  a  million  times  worse  than  Duddington  !  " 
He  smiled.  "A  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  Bulawayo 
told  me  that  his  wife,  the  first  year  she  was  married, 
when  they  lived  there,  offended  one  of  the  women 
who  called  upon  her  by  returning  her  first  call  in  grey 
kid  gloves  instead  of  white  ones." 

Alice  laughed  doubtingly  and  gaily.  "  Oh,  that 
can't  be  true,  Sam  !  It's  a  good  story,  but  it's  im- 
possible that  there  can  be  such  fools  hi  the  world." 

"  But  it  is  true — absolutely.  Then  just  look  at 
what  Jim  Strewins'  wife  told  you  about  Khartoum. 
You  thought  it  sounded  so  wonderful  to  live  there, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Alice  said,  "  and  I  still  can't  help  thinking 
that  it  must  be." 

"  It  is  true,  dear,  that  even  out  there  life  is  what  you 
yourself  make  it.  We  get  out  of  life,  all  of  us,  what  we 
bring  to  it — you  would  bring  a  lot — but  these  demands 
play  the  very  dickens  with  women's  nerves  ;  the 
deadly  monotony  of  their  lives,  the  petty  gossiping, 
the  tittle-tattle,  the  having  to  entertain  beyond  your 
means  because  everyone  lives  in  fear  of  his  neigh- 
bour's tongue."  He  sighed.  "  It's  all  very  well  in 
England  to  visualize  Khartoum  as  a  romantic  desert 
city,  or  to  see  it  from  a  mere  tourist's  point  of  view, 
but  I  know  something  of  the  lives  of  the  women  out 
there,  and  how  they  grew  to  hate  each  other,  and  how 
the  fresh-comers  join  in  time  with  the  bored  gossipers 
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whom  they  despised  so  much  at  first !  The  men  have  a 
good  time.  They  do  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
free  life  you  imagine  hi  the  desert,  and  they  get 
splendid  sport." 

"  But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Khartoum,"  she  spoke 
dreamily,  "  although  I'd  love  to  go  there — to  Egypt — 
oh,  dearest,  couldn't  you  get  a  post  at  some  of  the 
barrages,  have  you  no  influence  ? — I  could  go  with 
you.  Egypt  is  not  really  unhealthy  for  women." 

"  Depends  upon  what  parts,"  his  mind  had  travelled 
to  scenes  he  had  witnessed  which  scarcely  bore  re- 
calling. 

Alice's  eyes  were  away  and  beyond  the  pretty 
drawing-room  in  which  they  were  now  sitting  in 
Edwardes  Square  to  the  one  Oriental  land  she  had 
visited  and  loved.  A  sudden  desire  to  see  once  again 
the  wide,  fierce  light  of  a  desert  sun,  and  the  passion- 
ate shadows  on  white-walled  streets,  came  over  her. 
She  could  almost  hear  the  tinkle  of  ankle-bells  as  she 
visualized  the  figures  of  veiled  women  gliding  through 
the  labyrinth  of  a  native  city. 

"  By  the  way,"  her  husband  said  suddenly,  for  his 
train  of  thought  had  many  connecting  links,  "  I  did  a 
thing  to-day  I  didn't  much  like  doing,  a  thing  I've 
never  done  before." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  Alice  spoke  absently.  Her 
eyes  were  now  lit  with  a  full  vision  of  the  East  and  her 
lips  were  smiling  to  the  young  Bedouin  woman  who, 
unveiled  and  unashamed,  by  the  special  privilege  of 
the  Prophet,  showing  not  only  "  lips  like  a  thread 
of  scarlet "  but  two  breasts  like  "  two  young  roes 
that  are  twins  which  feed  among  the  lilies,"  was 
following  the  camel  which  bore  her  tent  and  entire 
household  goods  on  its  back. 

Her  dream  was  suddenly  broken  by  her  husband's 
answer  : 

"  I  called  oh  Frank  Maccabaeus," 
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All  the  blood  in  Alice's  body  seemed  to  fly  to  her 
face  and  neck,  but  her  husband's  head  was  resting 
against  her  knees,  so  he  did  not  notice  her  embarrass- 
ment. "  I  dislike  asking  favours  from  anyone  I  know 
so  slightly,  and  only  in  a  social  way,  but  I  put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket  and  called  on  him.  I  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  put  me  in  touch  with  engineering 
firms  that  want  a  man.  ..." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

The  words  came  slowly  from  Alice's  lips. 

"  He  didn't  know  of  anything  at  present  that  would 
suit  me — but  he  would  bear  me  in  mind."  He  laughed. 
"  They  all  say  that.  He  was  quite  decent  about  it 
though, — said  that  the  people  who  were  in  power 
always  had  some  needy  relation  or  friend  up  their 
sleeve,  waiting  to  step  into  the  job."  He  paused,  and 
then  added,  "  He  sent  a  very  kind  message  to  you, 
by  the  way  ;  he  is  hoping  to  see  you  soon — said  that 
any  day  you  felt  inclined  you  were  just  to  'phone  and 
say  you  were  coming  to  tea.  You  might  go,  Alice, 
some  time  if  it  amuses  you,  for  it's  never  wise  to  lose 
sight  of  a  friend  who  might  be  of  use.  One  has  to  look 
at  the  mercenary  side  of  things — it's  hateful,  I  know." 

Alice  did  not  answer.  She  was  doing  all  she  could 
to  control  her  sudden  indignation  and  rage.  She  did  not 
dare  to  tell  her  husband  of  the  hideous  offer  which  the 
man's  message  conveyed,  because  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  Samson  would  not  go  and  seek  his  blood  the 
very  next  morning. 

She  remembered  the  man's  words  :  "If  my  money 
does  not  bring  me  actual  happiness,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  immortals,  it  procures  me  the  rare  things  I 
covet  most.  .  .  .  There  is  very  little  that  money 
cannot  buy,  I  have  found,  except  the  things  of  the 
soul." 

"  The  things  of  the  soul !  "  The  wealthy  libertine 
did  not  expect  these  things  !  Having  shaken  off  his 
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beliefs  in  the  God  of  his  forefathers — the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  it 
mattered  not  to  him,  the  words  which  the  Lord  spake 
to  the  Israelites  through  Moses,  saying,  "  And  the  man 
that  committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour's 
wife — the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  What  other  abominations  forbidden 
by  the  Lord  had  he  not  committed  since  he  had  been 
cast  out  from  among  his  people  ?  Alice  wondered. 

Samson  attached  no  meaning  to  his  wife's  silence. 
His  thoughts  had  wandered  off  to  his  next  best  move 
in  the  desperate  game  of  life. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

VAIN   ENDEAVOURS 

SAMSON  had  not  told  his  wife  how  desperate  his 
financial  position  was  because  he  did  not  see  that  it 
could  do  any  good.  As  a  housekeeper  she  was  as 
economical  as  any  woman  could  be,  and  for  a  woman 
living  hi  London  her  dress  bills  were  almost  patheti- 
cally small.  Her  marriage  outfit,  which  she  herself 
renovated  and  made  up-to-date,  was  still  in  daily  use. 
But  he  did  fall  hi  with  her  plan  that  she  should  dismiss 
the  baby's  nurse  and  make  a  new  arrangement  with 
the  housemaid  that  by  adding  a  few  more  pounds  to 
her  wages  she  would  help  her  mistress  with  the  baby. 
The  cook  was  only  a  young  girl  who  had  come  from 
Duddington  soon  after  they  had  settled  down  into 
domestic  life — a  totally  ignorant  girl  whom  Alice  had 
taught  to  cook  quite  nicely.  They  had  learnt  together, 
the  mistress  and  maid,  and  the  experience  had  formed 
a  strong  bond  of  union  between  them.  The  girl  was 
very  happy  and  contented. 

Samson,  after  looking  matters  very  straight  hi  the 
face,  and  realizing  that  there  was  just  about  enough 
money  left  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  servants'  wages  for 
the  next  six  months  and  the  household  expenses, 
which  had  to  be  met  by  ready  money,  determined  to 
take  any  good  post  abroad  which  he  could  get,  if  he 
did  not  hear  of  something  at  home  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  His  inoculation  had  not  provedTas  successful 
as  his  doctor  had  anticipated.  Since  he  had  undergone 
it  he  had  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  fever,  though 
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certainly  of  a  much  milder  order.  Still,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  it  had  by  any  means  driven  it  out  of  his 
system. 

It  seemed  hard  that  a  man  of  his  ability  hi  his 
profession  should  have  to  be  separated  from  his  wife 
and  child  if  he  wished  to  support  them,  and  that  he 
should  have  to  seek  work  in  (for  him)  forbidden 
climates  ;  yet  he  could  not  complain  ;  he  had  known 
the  conditions  under  which  he  would  have  to  live  when 
he  married.  But  alas  !  he  had  not  known  the  horrors 
of  separation  from  his  wife  and  child,  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  the  exhausting  powers  of  love  ! 

As  Alice  truly  said,  they  would  be  contented  with  so 
little,  but  that  little,  how  much  it  was  !  She  had  no 
carnal  appetite  for  the  flesh-pots  of  London  ; — she  just 
wanted  enough  to  live  quietly  and  peacefully  with  her 
husband  and  child. 

It  gave  her  more  pleasure,  for  instance,  to  go  and 
search  out  some  picture  or  statue  or  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  an  article  or  book,  which 
she  had  been  reading,  than  to  sit  in  a  West  End  dress- 
maker's splendid  showroom  and  watch  the  parade 
of  her  delicate-faced  mannequins  displaying  the 
new  season's  fashions.  She  had  seen  one  of  these 
clothes'  parades,  and  had  enjoyed  it  immensely  ;  the 
novelty  and  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  had  trans- 
ported her  into  a  new  world  of  woman's  warfare.  It 
was  so  amazingly  different  from  the  healthier  and 
simpler  idea  which  up  to  then  had  been  hers  of  select- 
ing new  clothes  and  necessary  gowns. 

The  Baroness  had  always  dressed  sumptuously  and 
beautifully,  but  her  dressing  had  been  part  of  herself  : 
of  her  idle,  useless,  extravagant  self. 

Once  when  Alice  read  hi  "The  Times"  that  a 
treasure-trove  of  Elizabethan  jewellery  and  gold  and 
silversmith's  work  had  been  discovered  near  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  (the  contents  of  a  shop,  which 
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had  been  buried,  probably  for  safety's  sake),  and  that 
some  of  the  articles  were  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  at  Stafford  House,  she  could  hardly 
restrain  her  impatience  while  she  got  through  her 
domestic  duties,  so  anxious  was  she  to  go  and  see 
them.  These  were  the  things  which  Alice  loved  doing. 
They  were  instinctive  to  her  nature  ;  they  were  no 
artificial  cult. 

She  was  far  too  human  in  her  pleasures  not  to  have 
enjoyed,  if  she  could  have  had  them,  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  but  her  contented  nature  nourished  no  envy  of 
those  who  had  what  she  had  not. 

If  she  had  possessed  the  things  of  wealth  she  would 
have  loved  them,  but  fortunately  for  her,  her  happiness 
depended  very  little  upon  such  things.  Samson  had 
never  heard  her  express  a  longing  for  anything  he 
could  not  give  her.  He  sometimes  wished  that  she 
would  show  a  little  more  envy.  It  would  have  brought 
him  closer  to  the  Alice  he  could  not  reach — to  the 
Alice  whose  soul  was  for  ever  sailing  hi  a  heaven  of 
blue,  a  heaven  untouched  by  mid-earth  clouds. 

The  time-limit  which  Samson  had  given  himself  in 
his  search  for  home  employment  had  expired.  I  saw 
much  of  them  both  just  at  this  decisive  period  of  their 
early  married  life,  and  my  heart  was  torn  for  the 
charming  couple.  Together  they  brought  the  baby  for 
me  to  see,  and  a  prettier  picture  than  Alice  with  her 
child  cannot  be  imagined.  I  made  a  sketch  of  her  as 
she  sat  with  him  held  far  out  to  face  me,  on  the  very 
edge  of  her  tightly  closed  knees.  The  child's  beautiful 
head  poised  so  daintily  on  its  slender  neck  came  in  an 
even  line  with  her  own.  Her  long  arms  held  him  out, 
straight  and  clean.  The  unstudied  pose  of  the  ardent 
girl-mother  reminded  me  of  a  picture  of  Brangwyn's 
which  I  had  once  seen  in  the  days  when  the  visiting  of 
picture-galleries  was  one  of  my  pleasures.  In  the 
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study  before  me  there  was  but  one  combined  impres- 
sion to  strive  for  in  mother  and  child — purity  of  limb 
and  cleanness  of  soul. 

When  the  sketch  was  finished  I  wrote  below  it : 
"  Multum  in  Parvo"  and  handed  it  to  Samson.  After 
studying  it  with  unlifted  eyes,  he  folded  it  up,  and  put 
it  in  his  breast-pocket.  He  had  thanked  me  more  by 
the  enforced  silence  of  his  emotion  than  I  deserved. 

They  had  come  to  tell  me  that  Samson  had  been 
compelled  to  accept  a  situation  hi  Northern  Nigeria — 
that  he  was  to  sail  hi  a  fortnight  from  that  day.  He 
was  putting  a  splendid  face  on  things  and  trying  to 
comfort  Alice  with  the  prospect  of  her  being  able  to 
come  out  to  him  with  little  Peter,  when  he  had  found 
out  what  the  place  was  like. 

Northern  Nigeria  is  now  fairly  healthy,  but  he  could 
not  succeed  hi  deceiving  Alice  into  the  belief  that  any 
part  of  West  Equatorial  Africa  could  be  free  from 
fever,  especially  in  such  parts  as  his  work  would  be 
likely  to  take  him.  Still,  he  was  better,  and  Northern 
Nigeria  was  distinctly  healthier  than  Southern  Nigeria, 
and  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives  ! 

That  afternoon  Samson  left  Alice  with  me,  and  it 
was  the  first  tune  I  ever  saw  her  depressed  or  pessi- 
mistic in  her  outlook  upon  the  future.  She  put  little 
Peter  in  a  soft  place  in  my  long-bodied  arm-chair 
and  came  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  my  couch.  I 
stroked  the  beautiful  hair  which  seemed  almost  too 
heavy  for  the  slender  throat. 

She  kept  perfectly  still  for  a  few  moments  and  then, 
glancing  up  with  almost  a  haunted  look  in  her  eyes, 
she  said,  "  I'm  so  afraid  !  " 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  must  be,  but  try 
and  be  brave.  Your  husband's  so  well  now  that  he 
may  keep  well  out  there.  Northern  Nigeria  is  a 
healthier  place  than  it  was." 

My  words  came  lamely  ;  it  was  no  use  saying  things 
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that  were  not  true,  because  Alice  had,  of  course,  read 
up  all  information  about  Northern  Nigeria  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain. 

"  It  isn't  only  that. — It's  life  generally — it's  so 
terrible  to  be  alone  .  .  .  you  don't  realize  ...  I 
can't  explain.  .  .  ." 

"  Perhaps  not  all  ...  but  I  know  something  about 
it  sometimes,  dear." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  looking  up  with  self -reproachful 
eyes,  "  of  course  you  do,  and  you  never  complain  !  " 

"  And  you  have  your  child,  Alice." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling  as  she  spoke,  and  quickly 
rising  to  go  to  him.  "  A  whole  world  in  one  little 
life."  She  caught  him  up,  and  as  she  hugged  him,  she 
turned  her  face  back  to  mine.  "  You  always  do  me 
good.  I  won't  be  a  '  grouser  ' — with  Peter  for  my  very 
own,  how  can  I  grumble  ?  " 

"  You  never  grumble,  child ; — your  fears  are 
perfectly  natural,  and, — since  you've  come  into  my 
life,  my  loneliness  has  been  much  less.  Does  that  help 
you  a  little  ?  " 

She  held  the  baby  down  for  me  to  kiss.  "  May  I  see 
a  lot  of  you  when  my  husband's  gone  ?  " 

"  The  more  I  see  of  you  and  little  Peter,"  I  said, 
"  the  brighter  and  shorter  my  days  will  be." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  for  me  the  days  of  this  fortnight 
will  be  so  cruelly  short !  I  shall  hate  to  hear  the  clock 
strike.  And  the  days  that  come  after  will  drag  like 
lead." 


PART    II 


PARTING 

FOR  the  second  time  in  their  married  life,  Alice  had 
said  good-bye  to  Samson. 

With  a  face  set  and  white  with  anguish,  he  had 
folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  in  a  desperate 
silence.  Then,  as  though  she  were  a  child,  he  had 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  without 
once  looking  back,  fled  out  of  the  room,  down  the  front- 
door steps,  and  out,  into  the  taxi  that  was  to  bear  him 
to  the  station. 

They  had  got  through  breakfast  somehow  together, 
without  Alice  shedding  one  tear.  He  had  said  good- 
bye to  his  little  son  alone  in  the  nursery.  He  had  for- 
bidden Alice  to  go  to  the  station  with  him.  Even 
when  he  had  kissed  her  she  did  not  weep  ;  only  when 
he  laid  her  on  the  sofa  she  gave  a  heart-torn  sob,  and 
tried  to  keep  her  arms  fastened  round  his  neck.  But 
he  unfastened  the  slim  fingers  with  an  almost  brutal 
determination.  It  was  not  until  the  toot-toot-tooting 
of  his  speeding  taxi  indicated  that  it  had  turned  out 
of  the  quiet  square  that  tears  came  with  the  force  of 
a  summer  ram  in  southern  climes.  That  the  taxi  was 
taking  him  away  from  her  for  ever  seemed  to  be  empha- 
sized by  the  clear  toot-tooting  of  its  horn.  She  was 
unreasonably  certain  that  he  had  gone  to  endure  the 
torments  of  fever,  and  the  horrors  of  loneliness  once 
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more.  It  seemed  so  cruel  that  England  had  no  work  for 
men  of  his  profession.  To  her  over-strained  nerves  his 
leaving  her  seemed  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless  injustice. 
Why  should  other  women  have  their  husbands,  and 
their  children  have  their  fathers,  and  her  little  Peter 
be  deprived  of  his  ? 

Her  usual  impartial  and  calm  sense  of  reasoning  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  starved  wifehood  of  the  hour. 
She  saw  visions  of  her  husband,  his  emaciated  body 
racked  with  fever,  lying  all  alone  hi  some  impossible 
savage  region.  She  had  read  not  so  long  since  Mase- 
field's  :c  Multitude  and  Solitude."  Her  fevered  imagina- 
tion, not  content  with  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  added 
to  these  visions  all  the  horrors  of  "  sleeping  sickness," 
which  in  that  wonderful  study  of  the  subject  are 
realistically  portrayed. 

Then  suddenly  a  new  phase  of  fear  held  her  hi  its 
grip.  Through  the  open  door  she  heard  the  old  clock 
in  the  hall  ticking  out  the  words,  "You  will  come 
back  !  "  "  You  will  come  back  !  "  Her  very  heart 
stood  still  with  horror  !  How  had  those  hateful  words 
got  into  the  clock  ?  She  buried  her  face  hi  the  sofa- 
cushions  to  shut  out  their  sound.  With  ears  closed  she 
lay  panting  for  a  minute  like  a  child  in  the  dark,  afraid. 
Then  she  raised  her  head  to  hear  if  it  had  left  off  saying 
the  Jew's  parting  words.  She  would  make  it  say  some- 
thing else.  Her  mind  grasped  for  new  words — no 
matter  what.  What  came  to  her  lips  she  tried  to  make 
suit  the  pendulum's  slow  tick. 

"  Come  back,  dearest.  Come  back,  husband !  "  No, 
it  wouldn't  tick  either  of  these.  She  paused  again 
and  listened  against  her  will.  Yes  !  it  was  saying  the 
words  again.  Surely  it  had  said  them  always  :  "  You 
will  come  back !  You  will  come  back  !  "  She  could 
hear  the  man's  very  intonation  accompanying  the 
tick.  She  fled  from  the  room  and  ran  upstairs.  When 
she  reached  the  nursery,  she  stood  for  a  moment  behind 
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the  closed  door  and  tried  to  pull  herself  together.  She 
was  able  to  go  in  quietly,  though  to  her  senses  the 
hound  of  hell  was  at  her  heels.  The  maid  did  not  see 
the  amorous-eyed  beast ;  she  only  noticed  her  mistress' 
tear-stained  face,  and  the  unusual  look  of  fear  in  her 
sweet  eyes. 

Obviously  the  reaction  of  her  calm  at  parting^from 
her  husband  had  set  in  ;  so  the  girl  thought  that  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  ask  her  mistress  to  do  something 
quite  practical.  It  would  occupy  her  mind.  "  Its 
getting  late,  ma'am.  Which  would  you  rather  do,  take 
baby  out,  or  dust  the  nursery  ?  It's  not  going  to  be 
fine  very  long, — he  ought  to  get  out ;  and  the  nursery 
is  very  dusty, — I  gave  it  a  good  brush  up." 

"  I'll  dust  the  room,"  Alice  said,  "  I  don't  think  I 
could  go  out.  I'll  hold  him  till  you  get  his  things." 

"  You'll  be  all  right,  won't  you,  ma'am  ?  I  promised 
the  master  I'd  take  care  of  you."  Tears  were  in  the  girl's 
eyes,  though  she  managed  to  speak  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice. 

"  Yes,  Annie,  I'll  be  all  right ;  I've  got  lots  to  do — 
you  needn't  worry  about  me." 

Having  taken  up  the  duster  she  began  to  dust  the 
room  conscientiously.  On  the  mantelpiece  there  were 
three  photographs — one  of  her  husband,  one  of  her 
baby,  and  one  of  herself.  As  she  met  her  husband's 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  into  her  own  with 
an  anxious  tenderness,  a  lump  suddenly  rose  in  her 
throat ;  it  almost  choked  her  ;  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  She  lifted  up  the  photograph,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  kissing  it  passionately.  "  I  know  you  should 
never  have  gone,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  shouldn't. 
Something  has  been  telling  me  not  to  let  you  go  ; — the 
voice  of  warning  which  we  ought  to  obey.  I  know, 
dearest,  too,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  gone  with 
you, — no  matter  where  to.  Peter  could  have  done 
without  me.'*'  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
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long  and  thoughtfully  at  her  husband's  picture.  "  I 
know  now,  darling,  that  you  are  even  dearer  to  me  than 
Peter." 

Before  she  left  the  mantelpiece,  she  kissed  tne  photo- 
graph a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  tenderly 
and  quietly  put  it  back  in  its  place.  After  that  she 
proceeded  to  dust  the  rest  of  the  room,  methodically 
and  continuously  until  it  was  finished.  Then  she  did 
a  curious  and  wholly  unpremeditated  thing.  She  went 
to  her  husband's  dressing-room,  and  took  the  photo- 
graph of  her  father-in-law  which  stood  on  his  dressing- 
table,  opposite  to  one  of  her  own,  and  put  it  away,  face 
downwards,  hi  one  of  her  husband's  drawers.  Then 
she  went  downstairs  and  moved  his  picture  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  brought  it  up  and  placed  it  also 
face  downwards  in  the  same  drawer. 

After  that  she  went  and  gathered  together  some  under- 
vests  and  woollen  garments  of  her  husband's,  and  began 
darning  and  repairing  them  with  an  absurd  zeal,  and 
wifely  ardour.  They  were  garments  he  would  not  want 
until  he  came  back,  if  even  then  ;  yet  her  needle  flew 
hi  and  out  at  a  speed  which  suggested  that  he  was 
waiting  at  her  elbow  to  put  on  the  very  vest  she  was 
mending.  It  was  comforting  to  her  to  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  soft  merino  ; — it  was  a  part  of  him,  it  had  lain 
next  his  breast,  and  covered  his  wide  shoulders  and 
chest.  They  were  intimate  and  personal  things — the 
warmth  of  the  wool  seemed  like  the  solace  of  his  body. 
Having  finished  the  vests,  she  started  on  some  rough 
shooting  stockings  ;  she  had  slipped  her  hand  up  the 
long  leg  of  one  and  put  it  into  the  foot,  she  lifted  it  to 
her  face,  and  pressed  the  sole  of  it  to  her  cheek.  It  was 
only  the  sole  of  an  old  shooting  stocking,  but  for  the 
moment  it  was  a  living  part  of  him  ;  she  rocked  herself 
backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time,  the  stocking 
still  pressed  against  her  face.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  "  does  love  always  mean  suffering  ?  " 
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If  her  husband,  who  was  speeding  on  his  way  to 
Southampton,  could  have  seen  his  wife  at  that  moment 
with  his  worsted  stocking  held  to  her  cheek,  would  he 
ever  have  doubted  again  that  wifehood,  far  more  than 
motherhood,  had  made  him  dear  to  her  ? 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  POETIC  SYMPATHY  OF  NATURE 

IT  was  about  half-past  twelve  on  the  same  day  when 
Alice  came  round  to  see  me.  She  passed  into  my  room 
like  the  swaying  shadow  of  a  young  birch  tree  hi  spring. 
She  had  seated  herself  by  my  couch,  almost  before  I 
could  voice  my  pleasure  and  surprise  at  seeing  her. 

"  I  had  to  come,"  she  said,  "  I  couldn't  stand  being 
alone  any  longer  ;  the  boat  will  be  leaving  Southamp- 
ton in  half  an  hour." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  I  said,  "  human  sym- 
pathy helps  us  to  bear  things.  That's  what  it's  given 
us  for — to  help  our  friends  in  the  hour  of  trial." 

She  gazed  out  at  the  window.  "  It's  such  a  dreadful 
day  ;  look  at  the  sky,  how  dark  it  is. — There's  going 
to  be  a  storm. — Everywhere  is  misery." 

"  It  is  depressing,"  I  said,  "  but  at  Southampton 
the  sun  may  be  shining." 

The  gloom  of  the  hour  was  certainly  deepening. 
Nature  had  assumed  its  most  forbidding  aspect. 

I  tried  to  talk  of  other  things,  and  Alice  bravely 
tried  to  appear  interested.  Unfortunately  I  lit  upon  the 
discussion  which  was  going  on  in  the  papers,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Zanzibar  Bishop's  decision  on  the  subject 
of  Communion.  I  don't  know  why  I  hit  upon  that 
particular  topic,  but  I  think  it  was  due  to  my  anxiety 
to  talk  about  something  which  was  wholly  impersonal. 

"  Oh,  these  absurd  doctrinal  disputes  !  How  they 
travesty  the  true  spirit  of  religion."  She  paused,  and 
then  said,  as  though  inadvertently,  "  People's  con- 
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sciences  are  very  odd.  It  doesn't  seem  to  trouble 
Samson's  father  that  his  son  has  to  support  him, 
when  he  knows  that  he  has  not  enough  on  which  to 
keep  his  own  wife  and  child  ;  but  the  same  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  on  ministering  to  his  flock 
as  a  ritualistic  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
because  now  he  believes  in  some  small  matter,  some 
hair-splitting  thing,  which  they  do  not  believe  in.  If 
it  had  been  some  elemental  thing — but  ..." 

"  But !  my  child,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  '  buts,'  they  are  right  enough — but 
I'm  tired  of  people  who  make  their  religion  a  source 
of  such  discomfort  and  trouble  to  other  people.  My 
father-in-law,  and  my  mother  :  they  are  poles  apart  in 
their  views,  but  they  meet  in  extremes.  They  both 
contrive  to  make  their  religion  a  trial  to  their  families." 
She  looked  up  at  me,  and  her  eyes  met  mine  entreatingly. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  is  hard  lines  on  Samson  having 
to  support  his  father  ?  And  my  poor  father  !  Mother 
gives  bath-chairs  to  crippled  St.  Cuthbertites  instead 
of  letting  him  have  a  pony -carriage.  He  can  hardly 
get  about  at  all  now.  It  makes  me  furious  !  Poor 
father,  he  is  so  good  !  " 

I  agreed  with  her  that  these  things  were  hard  to 
bear,  when  you  cannot  understand  the  mental  attitude 
which  approves  of  them,  and  prompts  them.  While 
I  spoke  I  saw  that  Alice's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
skies.  The  darkness  had  dropped  like  a  curtain  during 
the  few  minutes  in  which  we  had  been  talking.  There 
was  now  scarcely  a  line  of  light  left  between  the  leaden 
darkness  of  the  skies,  and  the  horizon.  Her  eyes  left 
the  skies  and  looked  at  the  clock  ; — her  face  quivered — 
every  nerve  in  it  was  at  work. 

"  The  boat  is  just  leaving  the  dock,"  she  said.  Her 
voice  came  from  a  soul  in  purgatory.  "  Isn't  it  hor- 
rible ?  "  An  unconquerable  sob  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Why  didn't  he  let  me  see  him  off  ?    I  could  have 
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been  with  him  all  this  time — nearly  five  whole  hours  ! 
It  was  too  cruel !  " 

"He  was  afraid  you  would  break  down,"  I  said; 
"  you  would  have  had  to  come  home  all  alone.  He 
knew  that  it  is  almost  worse  for  the  one  who  is  left  on 
the  dock  watching  the  ship  go  out,  than  for  the  one 
who  is  going  away."  My  inability  to  help  her  suffering 
made  me  feel  helplessly  indignant,  that  fate  had  so 
arranged  that  this  terrible  darkness  of  the  heavens, 
which  seemed  like  the  foreboding  of  some  coming  evil, 
should  have  happened  just  at  this  critical  hour. 

"  And  if  I  had  broken  down,"  she  said  petulantly 
and  piteously,  "  what  would  it  have  mattered  ?  Other 
wives  with  torn  hearts  would  have  understood.  .  .  . 
Why  should  a  wife's  tears  be  so  dreadful  ?  Tears  are 
the  most  human  part  of  us." 

It  was  so  unlike  Alice  to  speak  aggrievedly,  and 
almost  hysterically,  that  I  was  a  little  astonished.  I 
saw  her  glance  once  more  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  then,  as  though  she  were  pronouncing  her  doom, 
she  cried,  "  He's  gone  !  The  boat  has  left  the  docks. — 
Oh,  my  dearest,  why  was  I  not  stronger  ? — Why  did  I 
let  you  go  ?  " 

I  could  scarcely  hear  the  last  words  for  the  crash  of 
thunder  which  suddenly  shook  the  house,  and  rattled 
the  window  panes.  It  was  like  the  firing  of  a  ship's 
guns.  It  made  me  start  so  violently  that  I  felt  the 
result  for  some  days  afterwards. 

It  was  the  opening  of  a  storm  which  sounded  like 
a  city  being  besieged  with  the  artillery  of  hell.  Alice 
lay  stretched  across  my  couch,  with  her  head  buried 
hi  her  arms  ;  while  the  storm  raged,  her  sobs  and  bitter 
weeping  became  part  of  the  pitiless  devastation  of 
nature. 

Reviewing  that  scene  in  the  light  of  other  events, 
I  cannot  tell  if  she  even  heard  the  storm,  or  if  the  inten- 
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sity  of  her  grief  was  caused  by  a  presentiment  forced 
upon  her  highly  strung  nerves,  of  the  destiny  which 
she  would  not  be  able  to  escape,  or  if  the  storm  was  the 
chief  cause  of  her  unusual  lack  of  self-control.  Being 
a  mere  human,  how  can  I  separate  cause  from  effect  ? 
I  only  know  that  I  never  saw  Alice  again  from  that 
day,  the  happy  girl-mother,  the  bright  untroubled 
wife,  the  child-woman  whose  "  sex  was  in  her  soul." 


CHAPTER  III 

APOLOGIA 

IF  there  are  any  who,  having  loved  Alice  up  till  now, 
should  henceforth  condemn  her,  let  me  beg  them  to 
lay  aside  the  book  at  this  point ;  for  the  Alice  they 
have  loved,  if  indeed  I  have  with  my  feeble  gift  of 
characterization  made  her  lovable,  was  in  reality  not 
nearly  so  much  worthy  of  being  loved  as  the  Alice  whom 
they  may  condemn  by  the  light  in  which  they  view 
her  behaviour. 

That  there  will  be  readers  who  will  unhesitatingly 
condemn  her,  I  know,  and  the  knowledge  grieves  me  ; 
I  doubt  whether, — if  such  people  had  met  her  and  had 
known  her  as  I  did, — even  they  would  have  allowed 
themselves  to  judge  her  by  their  own  convictions.  The 
unbelieving  among  my  readers  I  must  leave  to  their 
condemnations. 

I  will  write  the  second  part  of  Alice's  married  life 
from  the  point  of  view  which  I  hope  will  appear  impar- 
tial, and  at  the  same  time  I  will  present  the  real  woman 
as  circumstances  developed  her. 

Someone  has  said  that  to  regret  our  experiences  is 
to  retard  our  evolution.  The  words  are  so  true  that 
even  I  do  not  regret  all  the  experiences  which  helped 
the  evolution  of  Alice. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  APPLE 

SOON  after  Samson's  departure  Alice's  spirits  revived 
wonderfully.  She  pulled  herself  together  and  did  her  very 
best  to  get  back  her  habitual  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 
Her  splendid  health  and  happy  disposition  triumphed 
over  her  occasional  fits  of  pessimism  and  depression. 

It  was  November — the  month  in  London  which 
many  people  dislike  intensely.  To  Alice  it  had  its  own 
peculiar  and  delightful  beauty.  The  soft  mauve  mists 
which  hung  about  the  parks  veiling  the  skeleton  trees, 
and  the  low  sunsets  which  filled  up  the  skies  as  she  rode 
on  the  top  of  omnibuses  along  the  straight  road  which 
runs  from  Piccadilly  to  Hammersmith,  gave  her  a  far 
keener  pleasure  than  any  London  summer  sun  ever  did. 
To  her  these  late  autumn  sunsets  in  London,  when  the 
sky  glows  with  a  hidden  fire,  and  the  moving  world  of 
vehicles  and  human  beings  glide  like  spectral  things 
on  a  mirage-river  of  light,  were  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen  in  nature. 

Driving  through  this  mist-mirage  of  London — facing 
the  fire  hi  the  London  skies,  whose  clouded  depths  were 
so  sensuously  mysterious,  Alice  felt  perfectly  satisfied. 
Too  often  the  summer  London  sun  meant  only  glare  and 
heat ;  it  gave  her  nostalgia  for  the  sun  of  the  south, 
which  lent  a  blaze  of  colour  and  beauty  to  the  world. 

On  one  of  these  afternoons  she  was  going  home  to 
her  boy,  who  day  by  day  was  growing  more  fascinating 
and  beautiful.  The  setting  sun  was  veiled  behind  a 
mist  of  indescribable  beauty,  and  Alice's  mind  was 
perfectly  free  from  care  and  trouble. 
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She  alighted  at  a  shop  in  Kensington  to  purchase 
some  items  of  domestic  use.  Upon  leaving  the  shop 
she  found  herself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  Sir 
Frank  Maccabaeus.  He  had  seen  her  making  her 
purchases  at  the  grocery  department.  Whilst  she  was 
thus  occupied  he  bought  a  fine  box  of  chocolates  at 
the  opposite  counter,  and  contrived  to  reach  the  door 
at  the  very  same  moment  as  she  did.  Stepping  for- 
ward quickly  he  opened  it  for  her.  In  passing  out 
Alice  looked  up  and  bowed  her  acknowledgment  for 
the  act  of  attention  which  she  thought  had  come  from 
a  shop-walker. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said ;  "  how  is  your  little 
son  ?  "  Alice  recognized  the  voice,  it  had  haunted  her 
like  a  secret  fear. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  she  said  coldly  but  cour- 
teously, for  she  remembered  her  husband's  request  to  be 
polite  to  the  man  who  might  some  day  be  of  use  to  him. 

"  Will  you  give  him  this  box  of  chocolates  ? — they  are 
quite  plain."  He  tried  to  tuck  the  box  of  sweets  under 
Alice's  arm.  As  he  did  so  she  shook  her  head  in  refusal 
and  said,  "  No,  please  don't.  He  isn't  old  enough  yet 
for  sweets."  She  pressed  her  arm  closely  to  her  side, 
and  would  not  take  the  box  in  her  hands. 

"  If  your  boy  is  too  young — you  are  not  too  old.  .  .  . 
Look,  I  have  bought  them — don't  make  me  feel  a  fool ! " 

"  No  thank  you  !  "  Alice  said,  more  determinedly, 
"  I  really  don't  want  them  ;  you  can  give  them  to 
someone  who  does.  Good-bye,  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  You  are  very  cruel,"  he  said,  "Why  do  you  treat 
me  so  unkindly  ?  " 

Alice  looked  at  him  disdainfully.  "  You  know  why, 
I  told  you  I  never  wished  to  speak  to  you  again. 
Please  don't  walk  with  me." 

"  Yet  your  husband  came  and  asked  me  for  a 
position.  Did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Not  until  after  he  had  seen  you," 
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"  And  did  he  tell  you  what  I  said  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  ...  he  said  that  you  could  do  nothing 
— that  you  could  not " 

He  interrupted  her.  "  No  !  I  said  I  had  nothing  at 
that  particular  time  ;  that  I  would  keep  him  in  my 
mind."  He  looked  at  her,  in  a  way  which  made  Alice's 
flesh  turn  cold.  "  I  always  keep  him  in  my  mind." 

Alice  quickened  her  pace.  "  Good-bye  !  "  she  said 
hurriedly,  "  please  leave  me.  I  want  to  get  home." 

"  I  shall  not  hinder  you,"  he  said.  "  Be  reasonable  ; 
I  have  a  post  I  can  put  your  husband  in  to-morrow  ;  he 
can  come  home  almost  immediately  if  you  like." 

Alice's  heart  began  to  throb  so  violently  that  he  saw 
her  bosom  rising  and  sinking  with  her  deeper  breathing. 

He  had  paused.  "  Yes  !  "  he  said,  "  but  I  am  a  busi- 
ness man — a  libertine  if  you  will — and — a  Jew  !  " 
He  said  the  last  word  slowly.  "  I  want  something  for 
my  money.  ...  If  you  still  think  the  price  I  ask 
for  your  husband's  health,  and  for  his  companionship, 
too  high — then  I  don't  sell.  It  is  merely  a  bargain,  but," 
he  put  his  hand  persuasively  on  her  arm,  "  if  you  will 
change  your  mind  and  meet  my  wishes,  I  will  make  a 
concession  ;  I  will  never  ask  to  see  you  after  your  hus- 
band has  come  back.  .  .  .  There  now  !  I  will  never 
attempt  to  see  you.  I  am  a  very  bad  man,  but  I  never 
break  a  contract,  or  go  back  on  my  word." 

Quicker  than  the  birth  of  thought,  pictures  rose  in 
Alice's  mind  of — the  request  having  been  granted — 
the  odious  month  or  six  weeks  having  passed,  and 
Samson  home  again — home  for  good  !  Could  she  make 
herself  drink  the  cup  held  out  to  her  ? — drink  it  with- 
out its  poisoned  contents  injuring  her  soul  ?  And 
having  drunk  it — could  she  enjoy  for  ever  the  privileges 
it  was  to  bring  ?  There  could  have  been  no  conscious 
reasoning.  The  visions  thrust  themselves  upon  her 
mind  contemporaneously  with  her  vehement  protest 
that  his  words  were  a  mere  insult. 
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They  were  passing  the  long  row  of  shops  which 
occupy  the  left-hand  side  of  the  High  Street,  Kensing- 
ton. They  had  faced  the  setting  sun.  Alice  knew 
that  there  was  a  hairdresser's  shop  within  a  few  steps  ; 
so  she  did  not  make  any  answer  to  his  unruffled 
assurance  that,  "  Her  indignation  did  not  disturb 
him — he  liked  it — the  harder  it  was  to  secure  a  thing, 
the  more  he  enjoyed  it  when  he  got  it :  there  were 
thousands  of  pretty  women  in  London  who  would  give 
him  no  trouble,  but  they  did  not  interest  him." 

As  they  reached  the  hairdresser's  shop,  which  was 
on  Alice's  left  hand,  she  opened  the  glass  door  and 
stepped  inside,  shutting  the  door  quietly  behind  her. 
The  act  was  done  so  quickly  and  unnoticeably  that 
her  companion,  to  his  surprise,  found  himself,  when  he 
next  addressed  her,  alone  on  the  side-walk  with  no 
trace  of  Alice  anywhere.  He  was  almost  more  amused 
than  angry.  The  mettle  of  the  girl  tickled  his  fancy  ; 
the  deed  was  provocative  to  his  passion  for  her.  "  The 
little  devil !  "  he  said,  "  I'd  like  to  thrash  her."  He 
paused.  "  Yes  !  she  will  come  back  ! — she  is  afraid 
of  herself — last  time  she  was  afraid  of  me  !  " 

In  the  shop  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  who  knew 
Alice  and  admired  her,  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  her 
nervous  appearance,  but  she  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  May  I  stay  here  for  a  few  minutes  ?  A  man  has 
been  very  troublesome  ;  I  want  to  avoid  him." 

"  Certainly,  Madam,"  the  girl  said,  "  I  am  sorry — 
won't  you  step  inside,  and  rest  ?  "  She  opened  the  door 
of  a  comfortable  little  waiting-room.  "You'll  be  all  right 
in  there,  and  please  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  Madam. 
Sometimes  when  I'm  going  home  of  an  evening  and 
should  like  to  walk  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  I  just 
have  to  take  a  'bus — they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  the  wretches  !  " 


CHAPTER  V 

SIR  FRANK   RECEIVES   A   MESSAGE 

NOTHING  more  happened  for  some  time  to  disturb 
the  calm  of  Alice's  existence.  Her  days  were  spent 
mostly  with  her  boy,  and  her  social  amusements  con- 
sisted in  having  tea  or  dining  with  a  few  specially 
sympathetic  friends,  most  of  whom  were  young  wives 
with  little  children.  She  confessed  to  me  that  she 
would  have  preferred  seeing  these  friends  in  the  morn- 
ing hours  ;  for  when  she  spent  evenings  with  them, 
she  felt  the  loneliness  of  her  own  state  all  the  more 
severely  when  she  returned  to  her  desolate  fireside. 
At  my  house  she  had  not  the  same  reason  for  feeling 
envious,  and  in  our  lonely  circumstances  we  could 
sympathize  with  and  understand  each  other. 

During  those  weeks  she  had  sufficient  strength  of 
character  never  to  allow  herself  to  dwell  upon  or  vis- 
ualize her  last  meeting  with  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus. 
Her  mind  was  too  healthy  to  nourish  and  feed  upon 
unwholesome  thoughts.  These  were  the  weeks  which 
were  spent  by  her  husband  on  his  out-going  journey. 
She  knew  that  so  long  as  he  was  at  sea  she  need  have 
little  fear  for  his  health,  and  his  letters,  which  were 
posted  at  the  ports  his  ship  called  at,  were  determinedly 
cheerful.  In  them  he  implored  her  not  to  worry  un- 
necessarily about  himself.  They  were  a  lover's  letters 
as  well  as  a  husband's.  So  dear  were  they  that  Alice 
seemed  like  a  flower  expanding  its  petals  to  the  sun,  as 
she  read  them.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  need  not 
answer  them,  for  he  would  not  receive  her  first  letters 
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until  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  Yet  who  knows  but 
that  she  may  have  answered  all  of  them  for  the  curious 
satisfaction  it  gives  to  human  beings  to  write  to  those 
whom  they  love. 

The  most  devout  and  beautiful  letters  are  those 
which  have  never  been  sent. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  Alice  did  do  which 
reminded  me  of  an  Arab,  who  will,  out  of  his  exquisite 
sense  of  politeness,  while  reading  a  letter  from  an 
absent  friend,  make  audible  replies  to  the  writer,  and 
pay  him  charming  compliments,  just  as  though  he  were 
actually  sitting  by  his  side.  Alice  often  did  this  while 
she  read  her  husband's  letters,  or  rather,  while  she  re- 
read them  in  my  presence. 

Peter,  who  was  growing  up  very  quickly,  kept  her 
busy  making  new  clothes.  To  save  her  husband's  purse 
Alice  trimmed  every  little  garment  that  required  lace 
or  embroidery  with  crochet,  as  fine  as  Irish  lace,  which 
she  made  herself.  As  I  watched  her  quick  fingers  at 
work  she  reminded  me  of  the  Italian  girls  I  had  seen 
in  my  youth  who,  from  the  day  their  childish  hands  can 
manipulate  a  crochet-hook  to  the  day  when  they  become 
brides,  crochet  or  knit  from  morning  until  night.  When 
it  was  not  convenient  for  Alice  to  sew,  there  was  always 
her  crochet-hook  close  at  hand  attached  to  the  little 
bundle  of  lace  which  hung  at  her  side. 

Four  months  slipped  past  before  the  woeful  tidings 
came  that  Samson  was  ill  again  with  fever,  and  in  the 

hospital  at  C .  The  letter  Alice  received  was  from 

the  nurse  who  was  attending  him.  It  was  a  guarded 
letter,  but  a  very  kindly  one.  In  it  she  promised  to 
send  a  cable  when  the  critical  day  was  past,  which 
would  be  two  days  after  the  date  on  her  letter.  If  no 
cable  had  arrived  by  the  time  Alice  received  her  letter 
she  was  to  know  that  the  worst  was  over  and  that  the 
patient  was  out  of  danger. 

To  Alice  this  news  seemed  too  cruel  to  be  true  :   as 
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a  bachelor,  Samson  had  lived  in  malarious  countries 
and  fever-infected  villages,  and  he  had  never  once  been 
laid  up  with  any  kind  of  climatic  fever.  His  friends 
had  often  told  him  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life.  Samson 
had  many  times  replied  that  it  might  be  because  he 
was  one  of  the  unwanted,  and  unnecessary. 

Now  that  three  lives  were  dependent  upon  his,  he 
was  stricken  down,  as  only  sons  and  bread-winners 
so  often  are. 

When  the  next  letter  arrived,  telling  Alice  that  he 
was  out  of  immediate  danger,  but  that  his  condition 
was  still  one  which  required  great  care  and  attention, 
her  heart  was  a  little  lightened,  but  the  burden  on  it 
was  still  very  heavy.  She  knew  that  Samson's  complete 
recovery  would  be  retarded  by  the  anxiety  which  would 
be  preying  on  his  mind.  She  recalled  what  he  had  said 
to  her  when  his  last  attack  of  fever  had  reduced  him  to 
a  pitifully  helpless  condition,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  expense  :  "  You  and  the  boy  would  be  better 
off  if  I  were  out  of  the  way  altogether  ;  you  would  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  at  any  rate,  from  my  life-insurance 
money." 

She  knew  that  in  his  hospital-bed  he  would  be  think- 
ing and  thinking  about  the  blackness  of  the  future,  for 
it  was  now  almost  a  certainty  that  he  would  have  to 
come  home.  In  her  letter  she  wrote  and  urged  him  to 
do  so  whenever  he  was  well  enough. 

"  Let  us  beg  together,  dearest,  but  do  let  us  be 
together  :  the  agony  of  separation  will  kill  us  both." 

She  had  to  content  her  hungry  being  with  letters, 
during  his  convalescence,  written  by  the  nurse  at  his 
dictation.  Marvellous  as  is  the  expedition  of  foreign 
postal  communication  to-day,  as  compared  to  the 
transit  of  letters  twenty  years  ago,  no  one  knows  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  distant  but  the  anxious  and 
the  waiting !  When  Alice  wrote  the  words  begging 
him  to  return,  she  knew  that  in  all  probability,  if  he  did 
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return,  he  would  have  started  for  home  before  her 
letter  reached  him.  It  was  like  being  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  having  to  watch  someone  dear  to  you  dying  for 
want  of  a  word.  What  was  the  use  of  writing,  when  all 
these  unending  weeks  had  to  pass  before  the  words 
could  be  read  by  his  eyes  ? 

The  next  week  a  letter  came  written  hi  his  own  hand  ; 
how  pathetically  shaky  it  was,  and  how  little  it  con- 
tained !  Still,  it  was  his  own  handwriting,  and  the 
words  were  pressed  to  her  lips.  In  it  he  said  that  he 
hoped  to  be  all  right  and  out  of  the  hospital  in  about 
three  weeks'  time.  The  company  for  whom  he  was 
working  had  behaved  awfully  well  to  him,  and  had  told 
him  to  take  his  time  and  to  make  a  complete  job  of  his 
recovery.  "  I  must  stay,  dearest,"  he  wrote,  "  you 
know  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

So,  then,  he  was  not  dreaming  of  coming  home  !  She 
knew  he  ought  never  to  have  gone  out.  His  system  was 
apparently  so  devastated  with,  and  so  susceptible  to 
fever  that  it  could  not  resist  the  invasion  of  the  microbe. 

Each  week  brought  its  letter  from  Samson  ;  and 
each  week  she  dispatched  one  to  him.  Always  as  she 
dropped  hers  in  the  post,  she  would  say  to  her  heart, 
"  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  read  this  one  ?  "  His  letters 
were  carefully  worded,  so  that  they  should  not  cause  her 
anxiety.  By  this  time  he  was  out  of  the  hospital  and 
was  at  work  again.  It  was  horrible  to  think  that  in  the 
letters  she  was  receiving,  written  after  his  convales- 
cence, he  was  only  referring  to  the  things  about  which 
she  had  told  him  in  her  first  letters.  A1!  that  they 
alluded  to  meant  little  or  nothing  to  her  now.  Re- 
calling the  writing  of  the  events  gave  her  fresh  torture, 
for  it  brought  back  the  hopeless  distance  which  separ- 
ated them — the  merciless  impotence  of  distance  ! 

Then  one  day  the  familiar  handwriting  which  had 
grown  stronger  was  feeble  again  !  He  said  he  would 
only  write  a  few  lines  because  he  did  not  feel  very  fit 
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and  so  was  going  to  dose  himself  with  quinine.  The 
signature  of  the  letter  showed  Alice  that  he  had  written 
the  last  word  that  he  could  manage.  It  was  scarcely 
legible.  She  could  picture  him  shaken  with  fever  as  he 
wrote  it. 

Every  detail  of  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had 
nursed  him  through  a  violent  attack  rose  up  before 
her.  The  overwhelming  anguish  of  that  awful  night. 
Her  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  pitiful  condition  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced  in  so  short  a  time.  He  had  been 
walking  with  her  in  Richmond  Park  hi  the  afternoon 
apparently  quite  well ;  by  midnight  he  was  in  a  state 
of  high  delirium  with  a  temperature  which  left  him  when 
it  abated  as  helpless  as  a  paralytic.  She  could  feel 
again  the  cold  of  his  wet  night-shirt,  its  clammy  texture, 
drenched  with  the  sweat  from  his  ague-racked  body. 
Six  times  she  had  changed  it  in  one  night.  How  could 
any  human  being  as  thin  as  Samson  give  out  so  much 
moisture?  she  had  wondered.  These  drenched  garments 
hurt  her  almost  more  than  anything  else. 

With  a  heart  bursting  with  agony  and  a  brain 
maddened  by  the  cruelty  of  things,  she  dropped  the 
letter,  and  fled  wildly  to  her  husband's  study.  Pick- 
ing up  the  telephone  book  she  ran  her  eye  quickly  down 
the  column  under  the  letter  "  M."  When  she  had 
found  the  name  she  wanted,  she  took  up  the  receiver 
and  put  it  to  her  ear,  and  then  waited.  ...  No  sound 
came  .  .  .  had  they  cut  her  off  ?  ...  her  telephone 
bill  she  knew  was  over-due  !  .  .  .  No  !  they  hadn't  .  .  . 
b-r-r-e-r,  b-r-r-er-er  came  from  the  exchange — "Yes, 
what  number  please  ?  " 

"  1 3470  Gerrard,"  Alice  said — her  heart  was  beating  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  hear  her  own  words,  her  lips  were 
trembling.  She  listened  with  every  sense  in  her  body ; 
the  tension  deprived  her  of  all  thought.  "  You're 
through,"  came  the  voice  from  the  exchange,  "  13470 
Gerrard." 
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Now  that  she  was  through  she  must  speak,  but  she 
could  only  whisper.  She  tried  again  : 

"  13470  Gerrard  ;  is  that  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  whom  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Is  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  in  his  office  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  wait  a  moment  I'll  go  and  see." 

During  that  eternal  moment  salt  beads  of  moisture 
dropped  from  Alice's  forehead  to  her  lips,  her  trembling 
hands  could  scarcely  keep  the  receiver  to  the  opening 
of  her  ear.  When  the  slight  vibration  began  again  she 
had  to  take  both  hands  to  hold  it. 

"  Hallo  !     Are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Alice  answered,  but  the  clerk  at  the  other 
end  scarcely  heard  her. 

"  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  is  in,  who  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Samson  Rathbone."  In  the  passing  of  the 
next  three  minutes,  for  it  was  not  more,  many  years 
were  torn  from  Alice's  youth. 

At  last  she  heard  the  intonation  which  had  so  often 
accompanied  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  had  filled 
the  silence  of  her  waking  hours.  "  Hullo  !  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  your  voice — not  that  I  can  hear  it  very 
well — are  you  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  she  tried  to  raise  her  voice  until 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  shrieking  out  her  words, 
"  quite  well,  thank  you."  ...  In  her  struggle  for 
composure  she  could  not  say  one  word  more,  her  lips 
would  not  moisten. 

' '  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  at  three — I  will  come — will  that  suit 
you  ?  "  Again  her  words  seemed  to  ring  through  the 
room  as  she  gasped  them  out. 

"  Speak  a  little  louder.  I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  hear. 
Don't  hold  the  mouthpiece  quite  so  close  to  your  lips — 
yes,  that  is  better,  now  begin  again." 

"  I  said,  I  will  come  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock — 
wiU  that  suit  ?  " 
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"  Ah  !  you  will  come  !  Thank  you  ! — I  shall  be 
delighted — yes,  at  three  o'clock." 

Alice  never  heard  his  last  words.  She  had  only 
sufficient  strength  and  self-control  left  to  put  back  the 
receiver,  and  totter  to  the  sofa  ;  but  Sir  Frank  had 
heard  all  he  wanted — all  that  he  had  believed  would 
come  one  day. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   GEEAT   SURRENDER 

THE  next  day  was  one  of  London's  brightest  and  gay- 
est. It  was  a  jubilee  of  nature  proclaiming  its  release 
from  the  imprisonment  and  bondage  of  winter,  as 
triumphantly  as  the  Jews,  every  fifty  years,  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  public  rejoicings,  proclaim  the 
jubilee  of  their  release. 

On  such  a  day  in  London,  the  wealth  and  pleasure- 
making  of  the  rich  is  so  much  more  obvious  than  the 
degraded  and  hopeless  poverty  of  the  pleasureless 
poor,  that  the  mind  must  be  morbid  indeed  which  can 
withstand  the  magic  of  its  spell.  If  you  keep  to  the 
wide  ways  of  the  wealthy  and  avoid  the  mean  streets, 
which  lie  not  so  far  off,  you  will  scarcely,  if  ever,  have 
your  senses  shocked  by  the  unforgiveable  straying  of 
a  hungry  soul  into  the  opulent  avenues  of  the  mighty. 

June  is  not  the  month  in  which  the  hopeless  come 
from  their  hiding,  to  wander  like  lost  sheep  through 
forbidden  pastures. 

It  is  later  in  the  year  of  London's  calendar,  when 
the  sun  and  dust  of  summer  months  have  robbed  it  of 
its  fresh  beauty  and  driven  the  rich  to  seek  the  pure  air 
of  mountain  and  sea,  that  the  dwellers  in  the  ferment- 
ing streets  wander  idly  into  the  deserted  thoroughfares 
of  the  wealthy.  It  is  when  London  is  empty  that  the 
student  of  humanity  can  study  humanity  best. 

Alice  had  taken  the  tube  railway  to  Dover  Street. 
Like  the  poor  in  their  rags,  who  shrink  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  wealthy,  she  shrank  from  the  sun,  from  its 
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pitiless  smiling,  and  from  the  mockery  of  hearts  that 
were  light.  The  way  of  the  tube  took  her  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  through  a  darkness  which  meant 
death  if  the  brain  of  the  toiler  who  controlled  the  new 
magic  of  speed  were  to  become  temporarily  unhinged. 
To  Alice  there  was  ever  wonder  and  danger  and  mystery 
in  this  modern  mode  of  transit,  though  her  fellow- 
travellers  seemed  to  accept  it  naturally  and  unquestion- 
ingly.  It  never  lost  its  horror  for  her ;  because  she  never 
forgot  the  fact  that  she  was  imprisoned  in  a  sort  of 
subterranean  drain-pipe,  and  that  the  train  hi  which 
she  was  quietly  seated,  was  dashing  through  that  drain- 
pipe impelled  by  a  force,  the  science  of  which  man 
had  as  yet  barely  mastered  the  first  rudiments. 

The  electric  light  had  only  to  go  out  for  one  moment 
to  throw  her  into  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension,  for 
that  moment  visualized  for  her  the  risk  at  which  she 
and  hundreds  of  other  ignorant  people  were  travelling. 
What  scientists  knew  of  the  force  of  electricity  seemed 
to  Alice  so  little  compared  to  the  appalling  power  which 
lay  behind  it.  She  always  accepted  her  safe  exit  from 
the  tube  railway  as  another  instance  of  happy  chance. 

This  June  day  she  had  very  deliberately  chosen  this 
subterranean  means  of  travelling  from  her  home  in 
Edwardes  Square  to  Bond  Street,  although  it  necessi- 
tated more  trouble  than  if  she  had  gone  all  the  way  by  a 
motor  omnibus.  As  a  rule  she  enjoyed  these  omnibus 
drives  to  the  West  End  because  she  had  not  yet  become 
blasee  to  London  sights.  The  glimpses  of  the  flowers  in 
the  parks ;  the  fashionably  dressed  occupants  of  the 
perfectly  appointed  open  motor  cars  ;  the  beautifully 
arranged  window-boxes,  and  best  of  all,  the  panorama 
of  the  amazing  traffic  had  never  lost  its  wonder  for 
her  provincial  eye. 

She  had  chosen  the  tube  as  a  means  of  getting  to  her 
destination  because  everything  that  was  gay  and 
callous,  and  any  object  of  beauty  which  was  the  obvious 
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result  of  wealth,  was  intolerable  to  her.  Her  eyes  wel- 
comed the  weary  faces  in  the  train,  and  the  sense  of 
danger  it  conveyed  helped  her  to  bear  the  waiting. 

When  she  got  out  of  the  tube  at  Dover  Street  she 
turned  to  her  left  and  walked  quickly  down  the  portion 
of  the  street  which  took  her  into  Piccadilly.  Looking 
neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  she  hurried  on  until 
she  saw  the  words  Bond  Street  written  up,  then  she 
halted  for  one  moment !  The  words  seemed  to  bring 
her  too  near  to  the  finality  of  things.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  for  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Bond  Street  is 
not  the  spot  where  a  beautiful  girl  can  stand  at  ease. 
She  had  only  gone  a  few  yards  up  the  street  when  she 
met  a  Kensington  friend,  with  such  unexpected  abrupt- 
ness that  it  sent  the  blood  flying  from  her  face.  Alice 
was  looking  so  pale  and  so  altogether  unlike  her  radiant 
self,  that  her  friend  said,  "  Have  you  been  ill  ?  You 
look  very  tired  !  " 

"  No,  I'm  quite  well.  I've  been  in  the  tube,  and 
I  don't  like  it — it  always  upsets  me  a  little,  but  the  air 
will  put  me  all  right." 

"  Won't  you  come  and  have  tea  with  me  at  my  club 
in  Dover  Street  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  such  a  long 
time." 

"  Oh  !  no,  thank  you,"  Alice  said  quickly,  "  I  have 
an  appointment.  I  must  hurry  !  " 

It  seemed  to  her  an  impossible  thing  which  her  friend 
was  asking  her  to  do — something  which  belonged  to  her 
life  which  had  passed — her  careless  life,  which  she  had 
long  since  left  behind.  She  was  afraid  that  she  had 
spoken  too  vehemently  ;  but  it  was  terrible  to  have 
to  concentrate  her  mind  on  things  that  did  not  matter 
at  a  moment  when  her  whole  future  depended  upon 
the  object  she  had  in  view. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  won't  keep  you,"  her  friend 
answered  quite  naturally,  "  but  take  care  of  yourself 
— don't  overdo  it ;  even  the  strongest  of  us  can  do  that 
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in  London  quite  easily  !  "  With  a  hearty  hand-shake 
the  woman  sped  away,  and  Alice  was  left  wondering 
what  she  would  have  said  if  she  had  known  all  that 
was  in  her  heart — if  she  had  known  why  she  could 
not  have  tea  with  her  at  her  club  ? 

The  rest  of  the  walk  passed  like  a  dream  —  a 
nightmare.  Alice  saw  things  as  though  she  was 
looking  at  them  in  a  mirror,  and  as  if  she  herself 
was  the  only  living  and  feeling  thing  in  the  street. 
All  the  noises  of  the  traffic  and  the  crowds  of  people 
were  only  a  meaningless  background  to  her  own  terror 
and  horror  of  mind.  Nothing  existed  that  had  any 
significance  or  importance  in  the  whole  world  but  her- 
self, and  the  dread  of  the  thing  she  had  promised  to  do. 
Her  usually  observant  eyes  saw  nothing  consciously, 
although  years  afterwards  she  could  recall  unwillingly 
almost  everything  her  eyes  had  lit  upon  during  these 
eternal  minutes.  She  walked  so  quickly  that  people 
turned  to  glance  at  her.  She  did  not  look  provincial, 
so  her  pace  was  the  more  noticeable. 

Near  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus's  office  her  steps  in 
stinctively  slackened ;  she  had  to  pause  to  still 
the  fearful  beating  of  her  heart  —  it  would  surely 
burst.  She  pressed  her  hands  against  it,  and  held  her 
breath.  Her  knees  were  trembling  and  her  lips  were 
dry  ;  but  she  must  not  allow  herself  time  to  think  or 
she  would  never  ring  the  bell. 

Across  her.  memory  flashed  the  vision  of  herself  as 
a  little  child  on  a  dentist's  door-step,  and  her  running 
away  because  she  could  not  face  the  ordeal.  With  the 
recollection  of  the  childish  cowardice  still  before  her, 
she  reached  the  door  and  pressed  the  electric  button. 
Would  she  run  away  as  she  had  done  from  the 
dentist's  ?  Had  she  the  courage  to  go  in  ? 

Then  another  vision  of  Samson,  fever-eyed  and 
emaciated,  with  shaking  limbs,  came  to  brace  her 
nerves.  Was  he  not  worth  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
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woman  can  possibly  make  ?  Could  she  not  suffer 
anguish  of  body  and  soul  as  he  had  done  for  all  these 
months  ?  She  knew  there  was  nothing  he  would  not 
undergo  to  save  suffering  to  his  wife  and  child.  Could 
she  not  do  this  ?  She  had  once  thought  of  giving 
herself  to  a  man  she  loved  for  her  own  satisfaction. 
Could  she  not  give  herself  to  this  man,  who  desired  her, 
to  save  her  husband  ? 

The  door  opened  mechanically,  and  Alice  entered  a 
long  straight  passage  which  led  to  Sir  Frank's  private 
door.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  She  walked  down 
the  passage,  and  as  she  neared  the  office  door  she  saw 
it  open  in  readiness  for  her  admittance.  As  it  opened 
the  outer  door  closed  behind  her  in  a  decisive  way 
which  struck  terror  to  her  heart. 

As  she  reached  the  door  she  saw  a  tall  figure  standing 
in  the  half-light.  She  thought  it  was  the  manservant 
who  had  opened  it  for  her  on  her  first  visit,  and  every 
sense  in  her  being  shrank  from  the  horrible  thought 
that  he  would  know  why  she  had  come  to  see  his 
master ! 

It  was,  however,  no  servant,  but  Sir  Frank  Macca- 
baeus  himself.  As  Alice  raised  her  fear-flushed  face  to 
his,  he  held  out  his  two  hands  in  welcome. 

"  Come  in  "  he  said,  "  come  in."  Keeping  his  long 
fingers,  which  were  typical  of  his  Eastern  race  in  their 
delicacy  of  form  and  texture  of  skin,  well  over  the  girl's 
wrists,  he  drew  her  with  an  air  of  accepted  possession 
across  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

As  Alice  crossed  it,  it  closed  noiselessly  and  mechani- 
cally behind  her  as  the  outer  door  had  done.  Sir  Frank 
put  an  arm  round  her  shrinking  form  while  with  bent 
head  she  entered  the  room  in  which  her  soul  had  seen 
its  second  vision  of  Hell. 

His  arm  still  supported  her  as  he  led  her  to  the  chair 
in  which  she  had  drunk  jtea  that  first  afternoon. 

The  memory  of  it  all  swept  over  her — the  jewels  in 
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the  red  leather  case  in  the  drawer — the  miniature  of  the 
lady  with  the  softly  smiling  eyes. 

As  she  almost  fell  into  the  chair,  he  stepped  to  the 
back  of  it ;  his  quick  eyes  found  the  phis  in  her  hat ; 
with  unerring  fingers  he  removed  them,  and  lifting  it 
gently  from  her  head,  he  placed  it  on  his  desk. 

The  glowing  hair  was  as  bright  as  ever,  her  virginal 
fairness  even  more  touching.  She  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  his  wealth  had  ever  given  him. 

His  attitude  was  confident,  and  gently  acquiescent 
to  her  mood,  but  his  sigh  was  one  of  deep  satisfaction. 

As  he  gazed  down  upon  her  with  a  critic's  eye  for 
flaw  and  perfection  ("  the  virgin  mother  "  he  called  her 
in  his  own  mind),  he  said  very  slowly  and  with  the 
Jewish  intonation  because  his  emotions  were  at  work, 
"  Well,  Alice,  so  you  have  come  back  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment — a  silence  so  pro- 
found that  the  beating  of  the  girl's  heart  alone  could  be 
heard  hi  this  secret  centre  of  London's  great  traffic — 
before  she  answered,  "  Yes,  I  have  come  back." 


CHAPTER  VII 

REMORSE 

SAMSON  RATHBONE  was  on  his  way  home  :  Alice  ex- 
pected him  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  Sir  Frank  had 
cabled  telling  him  to  return  to  a  post  which  was  waiting 
for  him. 

When  Alice  told  me  the  good  news  I  was  surprised 
that  she  did  not  appear  more  grateful  to  her  friend  for 
giving  her  husband  the  position,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  his  home-coming  did  not  improve  her  spirits.  At 
this  particular  period  of  our  friendship  I  was  very 
anxious  about  Alice's  health.  In  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time  she  had  grown  to  look  like  the  ghost  of  her 
former  self  ;  she  had  lost  flesh  in  an  alarming  manner 
and  her  skin,  at  all  times  wonderfully  clear,  had  become 
almost  transparent.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  shadowed 
far  too  deeply. 

I  saw  her  very  often  during  those  weeks,  even  though 
a  curious  wall  had  risen  up  between  us.  I  wondered  if 
I  had  unconsciously  hurt  the  girl  in  any  way,  but  this 
did  not  seem  likely,  as  she  appeared  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  come  and  see  me.  Yet  when  she  did  come 
I  felt  that  the  old  complete  confidence  and  sympathy 
which  we  had  enjoyed  no  longer  existed. 

It  was  as  though  there  was  something  weighing  on 
the  girl's  mind  which  she  longed  to  tell  me  but  dared 
not.  What  could  there  be  ?  She  usually  read  her  home 
letters  aloud  to  me,  and  I  knew  almost  everyone  who 
came  to  see  her,  or  whom  she  went  to  see  ;  yet  some 
great  change  had  come  over  her. 
o  209 
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Her  attempt  at  high  spirits  did  not  deceive  me — her 
bursts  of  gaiety  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  old 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  light-hearted  girl-wife. 

It  was  one  afternoon  about  ten  days  before  Samson's 
return,  that  I  ventured  to  say  to  her  as  she  was  pinning 
on  her  hat  before  the  mirror  which  faced  my  couch, 
"  Alice,  you  must  try  to  put  some  more  flesh  on  those 
long  limbs  of  yours  before  your  husband  comes  home, 
and  get  rid  of  those  black  shadows.  He  will  be  worried 
to  see  you  look  so  changed." 

She  turned  swiftly  round,  and  said  anxiously,  "  Oh, 
I'm  not  changed,  am  I  ?  I  wanted  to  look  just  the 
same  !  " 

I  thought  her  voice  was  unnecessarily  anxious. 
"  TeU  me,  have  I  changed  ?  Tell  me  truly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  changed,  Alice,  but  don't  fret.  It 
won't  make  any  difference  to  Samson  ;  he  will  love 
you  just  the  same — thinner  or  fatter,  or  whatever  way 
he  finds  you.  His  devotion  will  not  alter ; — it  is  not 
the  sort  which  depends  upon  how  you  are  looking." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not !  "  she  said  ;  "  all  the  same  I 
wanted  to  look  just  the  same."  She  tried  to  pull  up 
her  waistbands  which  were  almost  slipping  over  her  hips. 

"  We  can't  look  what  we  don't  feel,"  I  said. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  A  deep  blush  coloured 
her  cheeks.  "  Why  did  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,  because  you  no  longer  feel  the  light- 
hearted  girlyou  did,  and  so  you  can't  look  it." 

"  When  one's  husband  is  ill,  and  so  far  away,  how 
can  one  ?  "  Her  voice  broke. 

"  Dear  child,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible,  loving 
hun  as  you  do  ;  but  things  are  coming  all  right — your 
dark  days  are  nearly  over." 

To  my  astonishment  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  said  bitterly,  "  They  will  never  be  over  ! 
— never  !-r:never  ! — if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  !  My 
days  will  only  grow  darker  and  darker  !  '' 
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"  Come  nearer  to  me,  Alice,"  I  said,  reaching  out  my 
arms,  "  and  tell  me  what  is  in  your  heart — what  is 
troubling  you." 

She  started  and  dropped  her  hands  to  her  side,  her 
old  trick.  "  Oh  !  there  is  nothing — nothing  !  "  she 
said  quickly,  "  I  talk  like  a  silly  fool.  When  Samson 
comes  back,  things  will  be  all  right.  I  think  my  nerves 
have  gone  to  bits  ; — I've  been  so  worried  and  anxious/' 
She  stooped  down  and  kissed  me.  "  Do  forgive  me  ! 
I  am  always  '  grousing '  to  you.  Now  you  won't  want 
to  see  me  any  more  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  dear,  and  talk  nonsense  to  a 
devoted  friend.  Only  God  know  what  is  in  our  hearts, 
and  sometimes  there  are  things  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  let  anyone  else  know.  But  don't  forget  that 
I  am  your  friend  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  if  for  your 
health's  sake  you  think  that  the  relief  of  unburdening 
would  do  you  good,  don't  hesitate  to  come  to  me." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  nothing — really  it's  only  nerves  ! :> 
Alice  spoke  lightly  ;  but  the  pressure  she  gave  my  hand 
contradicted  her  words. 

As  she  passed  my  window  on  her  way  home,  she 
tried  to  smile  in  the  old  radiant  way.  It  was  such  a 
mockery  of  true  light-heartedness  that  instead  of  a 
smile  coming  to  my  eyes  in  return,  a  sudden  lump  rose 
in  my  throat,  and  I  found  myself  almost  crying  for  the 
Alice  whom  I  had  lost — for  the  girl- wife  whose  sex  was 
hi  her  soul.  The  Alice  whom  I  now  only  half  knew  was 
a  woman,  whose  sex  was  in  her  suffering,  and  whose 
eyes  held  the  imprisoned  tragedy  of  her  soul. 


When  Alice  left  the  house  she  wandered  round  and 
round  the  quiet  square,  while  the  words,  "  Only  God 
knows  what  is  in  our  hearts,"  rang  hi  her  ears.  The 
temptation  to  confess  and  unburden  her  soul  was  almost 
greater  than  she  could  bear — the  desire  to  know  if  a 
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woman  whom  she  loved  and  respected  would  condemn 
and  scorn  her,  or  if  she  would  understand  the  full 
measure  of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  her  husband  ? 

That  she  had  been  strong  enough  not  to  confide  for 
the  sake  of  the  selfish  craving  for  sympathy  or  even 
condemnation  braced  her  nerves  and  stiffened  her 
moral  back-bone.  To  have  unburdened  her  mind 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  wrong  to  Samson 
and  also  to  her  child.  Part  of  the  duty  she  had  thrust 
upon  herself  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  silence,  the 
need  of  guarding  her  own  name  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband  and  child.  She  was  now  learning  that  one  of 
the  bitterest  penalties  of  her  sin — if  sin  hers  could  be 
called — was  the  necessity  of  deceiving  those  who 
loved  and  trusted  her.  But  for  her  husband's  and 
child's  sakes  she  must  not  halve  her  burden,  by  con- 
fession. 

Little  Peter  !  How  his  innocent  eyes  hurt  her  !  a 
hundred  times  a  day  things  were  said  or  she  read  of 
things  which  made  her  feel  guilty  and  accused.  With 
a  soul  no  longer  clean,  she  felt  herself  unfit  for  the  King- 
dom of  little  children  ;  she  had  no  longer  a  place  beside 
Samson's  child.  She  wrung  her  hands  together.  Surely 
if  God  did  know  what  was  in  her  heart,  He  would  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  sin  there — no  pleasure  in  the 
thing  she  had  done — only  suffering  and  humility.  He 
would  know  that,  wisely  or  unwisely,  she  had  given 
herself  to  a  'man  from  whom  she  shrank  body  and  soul 
— a  man  whose  very  name  had  become  to  her  a  night- 
mare— for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and  child  ! 

When  she  thought  of  her  girlish  love  for  Gwynn 
Stevens,  and  her  romantic  desire  to  go  with  him  into 
the  desert,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

It  was  now  like  looking  at  a  vision  of  herself  in 
Heaven — a  vision  of  some  fair  clean  soul  that  had 
known  no»sin.  It  seemed  incredible  that  she  should 
ever  have  known  so  little  of  the  world,  so  little  of 
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human  nature,  and  of  a  man's  passion  for  women  as 
she  did  then. 

Having  been  in  the  depths,  and  having  now  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  are  of  the  flesh,  she  felt  a 
curious  sort  of  pity  for  the  Alice  of  these  romantic 
years — the  Alice  who  had  retained  her  beliefs  until 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  had  left  no  altar  in  her  soul. 
Not,  it  must  be  admitted,  through  his  behaviour  to 
her,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  had  found  pleasure  in 
making  a  woman  do  what  she  had  done  ;  that  knowing 
why  she  went  to  him,  and  what  misery  it  caused  her, 
he  could  find  enjoyment  in  her  submission. 

The  old  Alice  had  never  thought  of  human  passion 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  romantic  love  ;  even  the 
Baron  had  professed  an  adoration  for  her  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  sincere,  so  that  she  had  looked  upon 
his  one  outburst  of  love-making  as  a  sort  of  momentary 
madness. 

With  Sir  Frank  there  had  been  no  profession  of  higher 
love  ;  he  had  made  no  pretences.  The  highest  point  in 
his  love  was  his  adoration,  which  amounted  to  worship, 
of  her  physical  beauty  and  perfection  of  form.  This 
was  so  great  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  elevated  his 
feelings  for  her.  He  never  handled  a  beautiful  curio 
or  a  rare  object  of  art  of  any  kind  without  feeling  a 
reverence  for  the  artist  who  made  it. 

To  him  Alice  was  as  rare  and  delicate  a  thing  as  a 
perfect  vase  of  antique  glass,  which  the  slightest  rough- 
ness would  rob  of  its  brilliancy. 

According  to  his  lights,  he  had  kept  his  word.  The 
telegram  had  gone  to  Samson  calling  him  home,  on  the 
first  afternoon  on  which  Alice  visited  him.  The  jewels 
hi  their  red  leather  cases  Alice  had  thrown  at  his  feet 
when  he  offered  them  to  her,  as  she  would  have  thrown 
all  else  that  he  would  have  given  her. 
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But  human  nature  cannot  go  on  being  shocked  and 
outraged  at  things  which  the  mind  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to.  As  Sir  Frank  had  said,  suggestion  makes 
the  impossible  not  only  possible,  but  eventually  proba- 
ble. The  thing  had  happened  which  Alice  had  at  first 
denounced  as  impossible.  But,  although  the  first  step 
had  naturally  caused  her  the  greatest  amount  of  nervous 
and  mental  torture,  custom  had  not  lessened  in  any 
degree  the  hideousness  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  she 
realised  more  fully  each  day  the  enormity  of  the  man's 
guilt,  and  of  the  deed  she  had  committed. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  Samson  would  be  back  :  the 
thing  would  be  finished  and  over  :  she  must  drive  it 
out  of  her  life.  After  that  she  need  never  see  Sir  Frank 
Maccabaeus  again.  Her  heart  felt  a  little  lighter.  It 
would  so  soon  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  days 
she  had  argued  with  herself  in  this  same  way.  The 
calmer  reasoning  was  always  followed  by  a  fierce  attack 
of  wretchedness  and  doubt,  for  since  her  last  visit 
to  him  a  new  terror  had  risen  up  and  faced  her  ;  a 
terror  she  dared  not  think  of,  if  she  was  to  retain  her 
reason. 

She  turned  towards  her  own  side  of  the  square  and 
met  her  housemaid  with  little  Peter.  He  was  looking 
pale  and  ill.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  out  of 
the  house  for  three  days.  The  girl  said  that  he  had 
been  sick,  and  she  was  afraid  the  attack  was  coming  on 
again. 

Alice  carried  her  baby  into  the  house,  and  asked  the 
maid  to  telephone  for  the  doctor.  The  child  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  and  although  Alice  had  given  him 
the  medicines  which  ought  to  have  done  him  good, 
there  had  been  no  improvement.  This  afternoon  he 
was  worse  than  he  had  been  before. 

As  Alice  sat  with  him  on  her  lap  one  little  bit  of 
comfort  caine  to  her  :  her  darling  was  ill,  and  she  could 
afford  to  send  for  the  doctor.  Samson  would  soon  be 
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earning  a  good  income.  Only  a  little  time  before, — 
she  pushed  aside  the  vision  of  what  she  meant  by  before 
— she  could  hardly  have  dared  to  have  sent  for  the 
doctor  because  his  bill  for  Samson's  illness,  and  for  her 
own  confinement,  had  not  been  paid,  and  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  their  ever  being  able  to  pay  it.  Now, 
when  the  doctor  arrived  with  astonishing  promptness 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  she  was  able  to  tell  him  that 
her  husband  had  got  a  good  appointment  at  home. 
And  again  her  sacrifice  seemed  to  be  bearing  good 
fruit,  when  he  said  that  Peter  must  leave  London  and 
go  to  the  seaside. 

The  doctor,  knowing  pretty  well  their  straitened 
circumstances  (he  had  not  heard  Samson's  deliriums 
for  nothing),  had  broached  the  subject  tactfully. 

"  Haven't  you  any  relation  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside  to  whom  you  could  send  the  child,  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone  ?  He's  been  too  long  hi  town ;  he  wants  fresh  air." 

"  No,"  Alice  said,  "  I  haven't,  but  I  could  send  him 
with  Annie — she's  quite  capable  of  looking  after  him 
when  he  is  better.  She  only  half  trusts  him  with  me, 
you  know  !  "  She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  the  girl's 
devotion  to  Peter.  It  was  then  that  Alice  told  him 
about  her  husband's  home  appointment  and  how  they 
could  now  afford  to  send  the  boy  away. 

"I'm  so  awfully  glad,"  he  said  heartily,  "  then  you 
can  go  too."  He  looked  at  her  seriously.  "  You  must 
take  care  of  yourself.  Peter  will  be  all  right  in  a  day 
or  two  ;  it's  his  mother  who  needs  my  advice — and 
take  it ! — go  with  him  to  the  seaside  !  " 

"  Perhaps  we'll  all  go,"  Alice  said,  "  when  Samson 
comes  home,  but  I'm  really  quite  well — you  know  I'm 
very  strong." 

"  We'll  see  what  your  husband  has  to  say  about 
that  when  he  gets  back."  He  took  hold  of  her  hand 
and  felt  her  pulse.  Alice  tried  to  pull  it  away,  and 
appeared  nervous. 
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"  Why !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  ?  Your  nerves  are  all  gone  to 
pieces  ! — fretting  about  your  husband,  and  now  about 
the  wonderful  Peter  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Alice  replied  evasively.  "  I  oan't 
sleep.  I  think  that's  it." 

"  Why  can't  you  sleep  ?  "  The  docter  looked  at  her 
eearchingly  ;  the  friendly  air  had  vanished,  and  the 
more  distant  professional  tones  had  almost  a  sharp- 
ness hi  them. 

"  I  don't  know — I  was  so  anxious  and  worried.  I 
shall  be  better  now." 

"  It's  not  like  you  to  worry  when  worrying  doesn't 
help.  It  won't  do  your  husband  any  good  to  see  you 
like  this," 

He  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  and  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  the  child,  and  then  rising  and  shaking 
hands  with  her  he  said,  "  I  think  a  nerve  tonic  might 
do  you  good.  Take  it  regularly  twice  a  day  hi  milk — 
I'll  call  again  the  day  after  to-morrow." 


When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Alice,  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  walked  up  and  down  the  nursery  floor.  She 
felt  as  if  she  was  living  hi  a  world  by  herself  ;  that  she 
could  see  and  know  about  everything, — but  that  no 
one  could  enter  into  her  kingdom  of  pain  and  suffering. 

"  My  baby,"  she  said,  as  she  pressed  the  child  hun- 
grily to  her  heart,  "  My  baby,  your  mother  felt  like  a 
criminal  in  the  dock  ;  she  wondered  if  the  doctor  was 
clever  enough  to  know  what  she  had  been  '  doing  to 
herself ' ;  if  he  had  any  idea  that  buckets  and  bucket- 
loads  of  nerve  tonic,  and  the  strongest  sea-air  in  the 
world,  would  never  make  her  her  old  self  again  !  Was 
he  stupid  enough  to  think  that  some  white  stuff  taken 
in  milk  twice  a  day  could  cure  a  haunted  heart  ?  Did 
he  think  that *any thing  in  the  world  of  medicine  would 
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make  your  mother  forget  the  touch  of  hands  she  abhors, 
the  kisses  she  loathes,  or  the  caresses  that  defile  ?  " 

She  put  the  child  down  in  the  cot.  She  was  too  tired 
to  nurse  him  any  longer.  "  I'm  not  fit  to  be  your 
mother  :  oh  !  darling,  I'm  not  fit !  No  one  can  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled.  My  soul  could  never  be 
washed  clean,  but  only  God  knows  that  it  was  not  a 
willing  defilement !  " 

Annie  came  into  the  room  at  that  moment,  and  said, 
"  Shall  I  wait  at  the  chemist's  for  the  medicine  to  be 
made  up,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,  Annie,  and  wait  a  moment."  She 
remembered  the  nerve  tonic  and  paused,  it  was  such  a 
waste  of  money — the  money  she  had  earned  so  bitterly  ; 
but  she  had  promised  to  take  it,  so  she  told  the  girl  to 
bring  a  small  tin. 

"  Is  that  for  yourself,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Annie,  the  doctor's  making  a  fuss,  and  order- 
.ing  me  to  eat  and  drink  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  expen- 
sive things.  I  wish  I'd  told  you  to  see  him." 

Annie  smiled  contentedly.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  he's 
spoken  to  you,  ma'am — I  don't  know  what  the  master 
will  say  if  he  sees  you  looking  like  that  !  " 

"  Like  what,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Like  a  ghost  of  yourself,  ma'am — or  else  like  some- 
one who's  always  seeing  ghosts  ;  and  you  used  to  look 
so  well."  The  girl's  voice  broke,  "And  I  told  the  master 
I'd  look  after  you, — that  I'd  take  every  care  of  you. — 
What  wiU  he  think  ?  " 

"  Poor  Annie  !  "  Alice  said  gently,  "  just  as  if  it  was 
your  fault !  Why,  whatever  would  Peter  and  I  have 
done  without  you  ?  " 

"  But,  ma'am,  you  never  sleep,  I  can  hear  you — and 
you  do  cry  out  dreadful  !  " 

Alice  stopped  her.  "  Do  I  cry  out,  Annie  ?  Do  I 
wake  you  ?  What  do  I  say  ?  I  know  I  have  horrible 
dreams." 
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There  was  fear  almost  amounting  to  terror  in  Alice's 
eyes.  When  Samson  came  home — if  she  cried  out, 
what  would  he  hear  ?  What  would  he  think  ? 

Annie  thought  that  her  mistress  was  afraid  that  she 
had  disturbed  the  child  and  herself,  so  she  said,  "  I 
never  hear  what  it  is  you  are  afraid  of,  ma'am,  and  you 
don't  wake  me  or  the  boy  as  a  rule,  but  the  last  few 
nights  since  he's  been  wakeful,  I've  heard  you  quite 
loud  sometimes.  Last  night  you  were  calling  for  your 
husband.  He  was  to  save  you  from  something — I  don't 
know  what." 

"  Well,  there  is  the  prescription,  and  I  know  you'll 
come  back  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Alice  turned  her  head  away  as  she  spoke.  The 
nurse's  words  had  recalled  her  dream,  and  her  anguish 
for  Samson  to  save  her. 

How  little  she  had  imagined,  even  on  that  terrible 
day  when  she  went  to  Sir  Frank  to  sell  herself  for 
her  husband's  return,  that  details  relating  to  her  visits 
there  would  thrust  themselves  upon  her  memory  and  rise 
up  before  her  even  when  she  was  enjoying  the  society 
of  her  innocent  child.  She  had  imagined  that  when 
once  she  was  outside  Sir  Prank  Maccabaeus's  apart- 
ments, she  would  be  able  to  forget  everything  which 
happened  inside  them.  That  she  would  be  the  same 
semi-divine  woman  because  she  was  the  mother  of  little 
Peter.  She  was  only  learning  that  the  cruellest  wages 
of  sin  are  the  things  we  are  not  allowed  to  forget. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

IN  PURGATORY 

ONCE  again  Alice  was  seated  in  the  chair  in  the  private 
office  of  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus.  Tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks  and  she  was  trembling  with  misery 
and  emotion  ;  Sir  Frank  was  kneeling  at  her  side.  He 
had  been  trying  to  console  her. 

"  Don't  cry.  Your  husband  is  coming  home  so  soon 
that  everything  will  be  all  right  !  " 

Their  eyes  met  !  In  hers  there  was  anguish  and 
scorn,  but  she  did  not  speak.  The  unnameable  terror 
could  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  had  to  be  faced. 

"  I  am  being  punished,"  he  said,  "  punished  more 
cruelly  than  you  can  imagine,  and  suffering  of  any 
kind  is  new  to  me." 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

"  You  love  your  husband,  you  know  what  it  is,  to  be 
unable  to  see  him,  you  know  what  it  is,  to  feel  starved 
for  his  presence.  .  .  .  Well,  I  love  you ! — I  have  never 
loved  any  other  woman.  I  never,  until  now,  knew 
what  love  could  mean.  I  love  you  as  your  husband 
loves  you.  That  is  my  punishment." 

"  Don't  profane  the  word  !  "  she  said, — a  sudden 
anger  giving  her  voice  to  speak  — "  don't  dare  to 
profane  such  a  perfect  thing  as  my  husband's  love." 

"  But  I  do  love  you,"  he  said,  "  I  made  no  pretences. 
I  only  admired  you  at  first,  and  coveted  you.  Now  I 
love  you,  and  he  is  coming  home  to  claim  you.  That 
will  be  my  form  of  torture." 

"  If  there  is  a  hell,"  Alice  said,  "  your  suffering  will 
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be  there," — tears  filled  her  eyes  again, — "  it  won't 
end  here." 

He  tried  to  caress  her. — She  shrank  from  him.  "  No, 
don't  touch  me  ever  again  ;  it  is  all  ended.  I  have 
paid  my  debt ;  now  at  last  I  need  never  see  you 
again." 

"  This  new  fear  has  made  you  unforgiving,  Alice  ! 
You  were  so  splendid  before.  You  at  least  tried  to 
make  me  forget  that  I  was  distasteful  to  you.  You 
played  the  game.  Now  you  are  afraid  ;  but  I  have 
given  you  my  promise  and  I  will  keep  it.  If  anything 
should  happen  your  husband  will  never  suspect ;  I 
will  never  come  near  you  ;  he  will  never  dream  that 
there  has  been  the  slightest  intimacy  between  us.  He 
trusts  you  implicitly." 

"  And  I  am  not  only  to  live  with  him,  keeping  this 
hideous  affair  always  a  secret  from  him,  but  if  need  be 
I  am  to  allow  him  to  father  a  child  which  is  not  his 
own.  Oh !  it  is  hideously  cruel.  I  think  I  shall  go  mad." 

She  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat.  She  was  going 
away.  "  I'd  kill  myself  before  he  returned,  only  I 
think  he'd  die  too,  and  then  little  Peter  would  be  left. 
I  am  compelled  to  live." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  he  said.  "  Why  anticipate  the 
worst  ?  Besides,  it's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
father  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  a  wiser  man  who  knows  his 
own  child.  With  your  husband's  future  assured,  you 
can  afford  to  have  another  child.  He  will  be  delighted  ! 
.  .  .  My  God  !  "  he  suddenly  said  vehemently.  "  Do 
you  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  me  if  this  should 
happen  ? — Your  child  and  mine,  and  I  may  not  even 
come  near  it.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  claim  it !  What  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  made  me  love  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !  "  Alice  put  her  hands  to  her 
ears.  "  Don't  let  my  brain  hear  words  that  will  never 
leave  it.  Perhaps  if  you  had  never  said,  '  You  will 
come  back/  I  never  should  have  come  back,  but  the 
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hateful  words  rang  in  my  ears.  They  repeated  them- 
selves a  thousand  times.  Now  I  shall  hear  those  things 
you  have  said,  and  they  are  not  true.  You  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  love." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  said,  "  you  don't  believe  that 
I  love  you,  and  love  can  work  miracles.  Where  I  once 
only  thought  of  myself,  I  now  think  of  you.  If  this 
thing  should  happen,  and  money  can  be  of  any  help, 
I  would  put  thousands  at  your  disposal.  You  know 
that,  bad  as  I  am,  you  can  rely  upon  me  for  that." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  "  over  money  matters  you 
have  been  more  than  generous  :  indeed,"  she  met  his 
eyes  unflinchingly,  "  having  accepted  your  vile  offer, 
I  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of — only — only — this 
— this  the  worst  of  all.  Oh  !  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  ! 
I  surely  must !  " 

"  I  curse  myself,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can't  hope  for 
your  forgiveness,  unless  your  fears  are  unfounded, 
which  I  hope  to  God  they  may  be.  I  will  walk  a  little 
way  with  you  if  you  will  let  me. — You  are  not  well 
enough  to  go  alone  ; — then  I  will  put  you  in  a  taxi. 
Be  generous,  Alice,  over  these  last  few  minutes." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  so  changed  and  softened 
by  devotion,  that  Alice  neither  permitted  nor  forbade 
him  to  accompany  her.  She  knew,  as  every  woman 
does  know  who  is  a  woman,  that  this  man  adored  her 
with  the  highest  qualities  in  his  nature — that  by  some 
strange  fate  he  had  brought  upon  himself  all  the 
sufferings  of  an  unselfish  love  in  his  selfish  satisfying 
of  what  had  been  but  a  carnal  desire. 

As  they  walked  along  the  narrow  passage  which  led 
to  the  outer  door,  and  Alice  heard  the  inner  door  close 
upon  her  exit  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  "  Your  revenge 
is  more  complete  than  you  imagine.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  you  will  never  come  again — never  even  as 
a  friend,  and  you  could  trust  me  as  one  now,  but  I  may 
not  even  see  you.  Truly  revenge  is  yours." 
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"  I  did  not  say  that  I  wished  for  revenge.  I  only 
said  that,  if  there  is  a  hell,  your  sin  will  be  avenged. 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  for  vengeance." 

"  Well !  you  have  got  it,"  he  said,  with  attempted 
lightness.  "  Before  you  came  to  me,  the  world  held 
beautiful  and  desirable  women  :  I  had  money  and  I 
enjoyed  what  money  purchased.  Now  I  wish  for 
nothing — nothing,  but  the  affection  of  one  woman,  and 
I  know  that  all  my  millions  can  never  give  her  to  me. 
I  might  as  well  be  a  pauper.  It  makes  me  feel  very 
impotent." 

"  You  will  think  differently  when  you  meet  the  next 
beautiful  one."  Alice  did  not  believe  her  own  words 
as  she  said  them,  because  her  instincts  told  her  that 
quite  unconsciously  she  had  changed  this  clever 
libertine  in  himself,  and  in  his  attitude  towards  all 
women. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  fear  not.  When  a 
man  falls  in  love  at  my  age  it  changes  his  whole  out- 
look upon  life,  for  love  has  a  provoking  way  of  de- 
priving a  man  of  his  interest  hi  other  women.  I  never 
loved  my  wife,  and  she  knows  it.  Our  marriage  was  a 
strictly  business  affair.  We  get  on  quite  well  together, 
because  she  goes  her  way  and  I  go  mine.  From  the 
first  we  never  cared  enough  about  one  another  to  feel 
jealousy  ;  so  you  see  what  has  happened.  You  have 
taken  the  salt  out  of  my  life  ;  you  have  robbed  it  of  all 
excitement."  . 

"  And  you  have  put  the  first  bitterness  into  mine  ; — 
the  first  necessity  to  hide  and  deceive  and  lie." 

The  finer  instincts  in  the  man  which  had  been  awak- 
ened by  his  love  for  Alice  suffered  severely  from  her 
words  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were  true.  He  knew 
that  she  no  longer  looked  the  Virgin  mother.  In  her 
eyes  now  was  the  suffering  of  a  penitent  Magdalen. 

"  If  I  could  have  things  undone,  I  would,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "  If  only  I  had  known  this  higher  love — 
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this  love  which  I  feel  for  you  now,  all  this  would  never 
have  happened  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  remorse  ? 
It  won't  help  you.  .  .  ."  He  paused.  "  Will  you 
promise  me  this  one  thing  ;  that  if  life  should  after 
all  go  well  with  you,  when  your  husband  is  restored 
to  health,  and  you  have  learnt  to  forget,  that  you  will 
at  least  try  to  forgive  me,  if  you  by  chance  think  of 
me?" 

As  he  said  the  last  words,  Alice  suddenly  stopped, 
for  someone,  a  woman  whom  she  could  not  recognize 
through  the  thick  white  lace  veil  which  she  wore, 
laid  a  perfectly  gloved  hand  on  her  arm,  and  said  in 
a  voice  which  instantly  transported  her  to  Tunis  and 
its  boulevards,  with  its  pepper  trees  and  the  Hotel  de 
France  : 

"  Well,  Poulette,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  What  a 
woman  you  have  become  !  Don't  you  know  who 
I  am  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  Alice  said.  "  You  are  the " 

She  hesitated,  then  went  on  hurriedly,  "  It  seems 
such  years  since  we  were  hi  Tunis.  Are  you  quite 
well  ?  " 

The  meeting  had  been  so  sudden  that  Alice  had  not 
tune  to  consider  whether  the  Baroness  had  not  taken 
a  great  liberty  in  renewing  her  acquaintance  with  her 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  had  parted. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  well.  I  like  London  ;  I  have  a 
charming  little  flat  in  Sloane  Street,  but  I  may  not 
ask  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Poulette  ! — No,  I  must 
not  !  "  She  looked  at  Sir  Frank  who  had  walked  on  to 
a  polite  distance.  (She  had  noticed  the  absorbed  air 
with  which  he  had  been  talking  to  Alice,  long  before 
Alice  had  felt  the  light  touch  upon  her  arm.)  "  Is 
that  your  husband  ?  I  should  like  to  meet  him.  Of 
course,  you  are  married.  What  sort  of  a  man  have 
you  chosen  ?  " 

A  crimson  blush  dyed  Alice's  cheeks  and  throat, 
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while  she  answered  nervously,  "  No  !  that  is  not  my 
husband.  He  is  only  a  friend, — my  husband  is  in 
Nigeria  ;  he  is  ill,  so  he  is  on  his  way  home,  I  mean : 
my  friend  has  just  found  a  post  for  him  so  that  he 
need  not  go  out  again." 

Guilt  was  written  over  every  syllable  of  the  girl's 
speech,  and  the  Baroness  saw  it.  If  Alice  had  not 
excused  the  man's  presence  she  would  not  have 
accused  herself.  The  Baroness  looked  at  her  again 
more  critically.  The  old  Poulette  had  never  lied. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  with  a  meaning  smile,  "  a  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Is  that  not  so  ?  Well, 
bring  him  to  my  little  flat ;  here  is  my  card  with  my 
address.  Ring  me  up  and  say  when  you  will  come. 
I  want  to  hear  all  that  has  happened  ! — You  have 
forgiven  me  ? — What  ?  Yes  ?  "  She  laughed  gaily 
as  she  said,  "  Adieu  !  Poulette,  adieu  !  "  and  held  out 
her  hand.  Alice  remembered  afterwards  the  light, 
firm  shake  ;  but  at  the  moment  she  could  not  see, 
for  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  and  her  throat 
was  filled  with  a  lump  which  almost  choked  her. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  humiliation  had  seared 
her.  It  was  all  so  obvious.  The  Baroness  had  not 
asked  her  at  first  to  come  to  her  flat ;  indeed,  she  had 
said,  "  I  must  not,  Poulette'''  Then,  when  she  "  under- 
stood," she  instantl}7  begged  her  to  bring  her  "  friend." 
She  had  repeated  the  invitation  cordially.  It  could 
only  mean  one  thing  :  that  as  she  thought  that  Alice 
was  now  one  with  herself — there  was  no  longer  any 
harm  in  asking  her.  She  had  instantly  guessed  the 
relationship  between  her  and  the  man  at  her  side.  So 
this  was  where  she  had  placed  herself  ! — in  the  society 
of  kept  women.  In  Alice's  own  heart  she  knew  that 
her  transaction  with  Sir  Frank  had  been  far  more 
mercenary  than  anything  the  Baroness  had  ever  done  ; 
for  she  had  at  least  felt  for  her  lovers  a  passion  which 
she  had  mistaken  for  love. 
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There  had  been  no  love  or  passion  to  elevate  Alice's 
act — only  the  desire  for  money  so  that  she  could  save 
the  life  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Sir  Frank  spoke  to  her,  but  he  got  no  answer,  for 
her  mind  was  working  madly. 

Again  he  said,  "  What  did  that  woman  say  to  you  ? 
I  couldn't  see  her  features,  but  she  is  very  handsome. 
Why  are  you  trembling  ?  Is  she  your  enemy  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  used  to  know  her  long  ago.  It  hurt  me  to 
see  her  again  so  unexpectedly, — now  that  everything 
is  so  changed,"  she  sighed.  "  I  should  like  to  get  into 
a  taxi  and  go  home.  Will  you  signal  for  one,  please  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  be  unselfish  and  let 
you  go  home  alone  if  you  want  to." 

He  beckoned  to  a  driver  who  was  waiting  for  a  h  re, 
and  when  the  taxi  drew  up  he  put  Alice  in  and  shut 
the  door. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  as  he  held  her  hand  firmly  in 
his  for  a  moment.  "  Try  and  look  less  sad.  From 
to-day  I  will  pass  out  of  your  life  until," — he  paused, — 
"  until  you  should  ever  have  need  to  call  me  back." 


CHAPTER   IX 

SAMSON  RETURNS — THE  FIRST  ACT   OF   THE   TRAGEDY 

AT  any  moment  Samson  might  arrive.  Alice  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  room  which  looked  out  upon  the 
square.  She  had  put  on  her  most  attractive  dress  ; 
and  perhaps  the  nerve  tonic  had  done  some  good, 
for  Annie  thought  that  her  mistress  looked  a  little 
fatter  and  stronger  than  she  had  done  a  fortnight  ago. 

Alice  was  feeling  better  ;  but  it  was  more  owing  to 
the  gigantic  effort  she  had  made  to  control  her  nerves 
and  keep  thought  at  bay  than  to  the  medicine.  She  had 
been  sleeping  better,  and  therefore  she  could  eat  better, 
which  helped  her  nerves. 

To-day  she  had  managed  somehow  to  drug  her 
memory  as  to  all  that  had  happened  ;  she  had  risen 
to  the  situation,  giving  herself  up  to  the  happiness  of 
Samson's  return. 

She  was  determined  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  herself  enfolded  hi  his  dear  arms,  the  solace  of 
perfect  devotion  after  all  that  she  had  suffered  !  It 
would  be  her  own  fault  if  she  could  not, — for,  as  yet, 
it  would  not  be  denied  her. 

To-night  at  least  there  must  be  nothing  to  spoil 
their  love  for  each  other. 

She  glanced  at  herself  over  and  over  again  in  the 
mirror  ;  she  knew  that  she  was  looking  her  best — her 
best  that  now  was,  for  her  eyes  were  shining  with 
excitement  and  her  cheeks  were  delicately  flushed. 
That  Samspn  would  think  her  thinner  was  indisputable, 
but  would  he  also  think  that  she  looked  like  a  "  person 
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who  saw  spooks  "  ?  as  Annie  had  expressed  it  ?  It  was 
strange  that  she  should  care  so  greatly  how  she  looked  ; 
yet  she  did,  and  to  drive  away  the  serious  expression 
which  had  come  into  her  eyes  she  began  singing  a  gay 
tune.  She  stopped  suddenly  ! 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  taxi !  She  listened  with 
in-drawn  breath.  Yes,  she  flew  to  the  door  !  She  could 
see  it,  it  was  Samson's.  He  had  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  window  ;  he  was  waving  to  her.  Almost  before  it 
had  stopped  at  their  door  he  had  jumped  out.  The 
next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms  ! 


Yes,  in  her  husband's  arms,  with  everything  in  the 
world  forgotten  but  the  comfort  of  his  embrace  :  and 
he,  Samson,  was  he  actually  back  in  his  own  home 
with  the  door  shut  against  the  world  ;  and  Alice,  his 
own  beautiful  wife,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
because  she  had  got  him  back  ?  At  that  moment 
Samson  realized  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  in  this 
world.  He  laughed  at  her  tears,  while  he  petted  and 
caressed  her.  But  he  understood  those  tears  of  joy  ; 
indeed  he  was  very  nearly  crying  himself,  as  he  had 
cried  when  he  read  the  telegram  from  Sir  Frank 
Maccabaeus  telling  him  to  come  home.  Suddenly  he 
realized  how  frail  she  felt  in  his  arms. 

"  It's  about  time  you  had  your  husband  back  again 
to  look  after  you,"  he  said,  "  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  yourself  ?  Has  anxiety  for  me  reduced  you 
to  this  ?  "  He  held  her  from  him  so  as  to  look  at  her 
more  critically,  but  Alice  laid  her  face  on  his  coat 
sleeve  ;  she  had  been  stroking  it  softly  as  women  do. 
Her  husband  put  his  hand  on  her  cheek  and  pressed 
the  bright  head  closer  to  him.  "  Why,  it's  you,  little 
woman,  who  want  care  and  attention — not  I  !  I  got 
well  on  the  voyage  ;  that  telegram  was  the  best  tonic 
in  the  world." 
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She  looked  up  at  him  with  radiant  eyes.  The  love 
in  his  voice  soothed  her  nerves  : — it  repaid  her. 

"  I  think  it  saved  my  life."  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  lips,  "  And  the  boy — how  is  he  ?  " 

"  Peter  has  not  been  so  well.  I  had  to  send  him  to 
South  Cliff  ;  the  doctor  ordered  him  out  of  town — he 
had  been  ill  off  and  on  for  some  time." 

Samson's  happy  face  became  grave.  "  Poor  little 
chap — what's  up  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing  serious,  just  too  long  in  London. 
He's  almost  well  again,  but  I  thought  that  instead  of 
bringing  him  back  to  town,  we  might  go  down  and  see 
him.  What  do  you  think  ?  Would  you  like  to  ?  " 

"  A  capital  idea.  I'm  sure  you  want  a  change.  You 
look  shockingly  tired,  Alice."  He  put  his  arms  round 
her  and  drawing  her  to  him  sighed  contentedly.  "  How 
splendid  it  is  to  think  that  we  can  afford  to  go  out 
of  town,  and  give  the  kiddie  the  change  he  needs  ! 
It  was  awfully  decent  of  Sir  Frank  :  it's  made  all  the 
difference  to  our  lives.  I  hope  you  thought  of  going 
to  thank  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did."  Alice  spoke  perhaps  too  lightly 
in  her  effort  to  appear  natural,  and  as  she  held  on  to 
the  lapels  of  his  coat,  her  eyes  following  the  caressing 
movements  of  her  fingers  as  she  plucked  off  little  wool 
knots  from  his  clothes,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
homespun-tweed  as  though  it  in  itself  was  dear 
to  her. 

Samson  put  his  hands  under  her  chin  and  raised  her 
face  to  his.  He  looked  into  her  eyes  as  he  said,  "  I 
might  have  known  you  would  do  the  right  thing,  but 
I  hope  you  were  nice  enough  to  him  :  he  thinks  a  lot 
of  you,  and  look  at  what  he's  done  for  us  !  I  don't 
feel  as  though  I  could  thank  him  enough.  I  believe  a 
lot  of  it  was  for  your  sake,  dearest." 

Alice  was  passing  through  an  ordeal  of  fire.  His 
words  burnt  her,  but  her  courage  was  bearing  her 
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scathless.  Her  eyes  never  wavered,  and  her  smile 
appeared  perfectly  natural  as  she  said  : 

"  Dear,  the  post  was  there  waiting  for  a  man  to  fill 
it ;  a  Jew  does  not  mix  up  friendship  with  business. 
It  cost  him  nothing  to  give  it  to  you,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  conferring  a  favour,  and  " 
— she  smiled  mockingly, — "  of  receiving  my  thanks  ; 
perhaps  a  sufficient  reward  for  putting  the  very  best 
man  he  could  have  found  into  the  post  !  " 

"  That's  a  wife's  vanity."  Her  adulation  pleased 
him  nevertheless. — "  I  think  you  ought  to  be  more 
grateful. — Don't  let's  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 
You  never  liked  him  ;  but  for  this  act  of  genuine 
disinterested  kindness  try  to  get  over  your  racial 
prejudices.  .  .  .  He  might  have  given  it  to  some  chap 
who  could  have  done  something  for  him  in  return. 
We  can  do  nothing  and  he  knows  it." 

"  No,"  Alice  said  almost  eagerly,  "  he  can't  get 
anything  more  from  us  now  than  your  work."  She 
clasped  her  arms  more  closely  round  him. 

"  He'll  get  the  best  of  that  that  I  can  give  him," 
Samson  said  heartily.  "  It's  such  a  magnificent  piece 
of  luck.  I  never  imagined  that  he  really  would  '  keep 
me  in  mind.'  He  said  he  would,  but  lots  of  men  say 
that,  just  to  get  rid  of  an  applicant.  How  did  you  first 
hear  about  it  ?  Did  he  let  you  know  before  he  wired 
to  me  ?  He  must  have  done,  because  he  cabled  to  the 
right  address." 

"  I  rang  him  up,"  Alice's  voice  was  clear  and  firm. 
Her  agony  of  conscience  was  far  past  the  softness  of 
tears — even  of  fear. 

"  You  rang  him  up  ?  "  He  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  looked  adoringly  into  her  eyes.  "  You 
little  brick  !  Did  you  really  ?  You  reminded  him  to 
'  keep  me  in  mind  '  ?  " 

Already  the  drama  had  begun.  She  must  repeat  the 
lines  in  the  act  she  had  rehearsed  to  herself  a  hundred 
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times.  She  knew  the  questions  that  were  to  come  ; 
she  was  prepared  for  them.  If  her  sacrifice  was  not 
to  be  in  vain,  if  it  was  not  to  plunge  them  both  into  a 
far  greater  misery  than  death  or  poverty  could  have 
done,  she  must  hold  the  situation.  She  was  "  word- 
perfect  "  ;  no  stage-fright  was  going  to  spoil  her 
performance. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  humbled  my  pride  the 
very  evening  I  received  your  letter  telling  me  of  your 
relapse." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  if  I'd  come  and  see  him  he'd  arrange  every- 
thing ...  he  had  a  position  he  could  offer  you." 

"  He'd  probably  have  forgotten  me  if  you  hadn't 
rung  him  up.  Was  he  nice  about  it  when  you  went  ?  " 

Alice  walked  to  the  looking-glass  to  arrange  her 
hair,  she  must  leave  his  eyes.  She  opened  a  little 
china  box  which  held  a  powder-puff — one  of  her  use- 
less wedding  presents — and  dusted  her  cheeks  with  it, 
while  she  answered. 

"  Yes  !  he  was  very  nice  about  business  matters. 
He  sent  the  cable  before  I  left  the  office." 

"  You  needn't  powder  your  face,  darling.  It  will 
soon  be  rubbed  off  again.  Sit  down  beside  me  on  the 
sofa."  He  almost  lifted  her  to  the  deep-seated  Chester- 
field. "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  getting  me  the  job." 
He  sank  on  his  knees  beside  her,  as  he  closed  her  in  his 
arms.  "  My  woman — my  precious  wife  !  .  .  .  It's 
all  wonderful !  I  was  in  a  pretty  bad  way  when  the 
cable  came,  and  do  you  know,  when  I  felt  that  my  life 
was  petering  out,  I  began  to  think  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen.  If  I  had  died  you  and  the  boy 
could  have  lived  quietly  on  my  insurance  money,  and 
if  I  came  home  there  was  nothing  before  us,  but  ruin." 
He  pressed  her  hands  to  his  face.  "  So  you've  given 
me  back  my  life — and  such  a  life  it's  going  to  be  with 
you  and  Peter  !  " 
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Alice  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  another  word,  yet 
she  realized  that  all  her  life  long  she  would  have  to 
hear  similar  remarks.  What  would  she  be  like  when 
she  had  hardened  herself  to  deceit  and  subterfuge,  so 
that  it  did  not  matter  ? 

"  I  only  did  what  any  wife  would  have  done  who 
loved  her  husband  and  wanted  him,  and  I  wanted  you 
so  badly,  I  would  have  done  anything — anything  in  the 
whole  wide  world,  yes,  just  anything  ! — to  get  you 
back  again,  and  away  from  that  hateful  climate 
for  ever  !  " 

"  Well !  you  have  got  me  back,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
are  going  to  enjoy  every  moment  of  our  lives  together. 
I'm  far  more  in  love  with  you  than  I  ever  was  before. 
.  .  .  I'm  quite  silly,  darling.  .  .  .  You  mustn't  laugh 
...  I  can't  help  it." 

But  Alice  did  laugh,  because  she  loved  his  silliness. 
What  woman  does  not  love  the  foolishness  of  a  serious 
man  for  herself  ? 

They  talked  then  of  his  health,  and  he  told  her  some 
particulars  of  his  two  attacks  of  fever.  He  was  look- 
ing very  pale  and  delicate — a  pathetic  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  but  he  assured  her  he  felt  astonishingly 
well,  considering  how  very  ill  he  had  been.  It  was 
peace  of  mind  which  had  helped  his  recovery. 

He  had  dined  on  the  tram  on  his  journey  from 
Southampton  ;  so  the  rest  of  the  evening  they  spent 
together  as  lovers,  asking  nothing  more  of  life  than  the 
exquisite  sense  of  being  together.  And  what  can  be 
told  of  such  happiness,  or  at  least  of  the  happiness 
which  was  Samson's  ?  Alice's  was  so  mingled  with 
tragedy,  and  so  inseparable  from  suffering,  as  to  be 
scarcely  true  happiness  at  all. 

There  were  moments  of  fierce  enjoyment,  of  magnifi- 
cent satisfaction  for  her  as  for  him,  just  as  there  were 
moments  of  deep  agony  of  soul. 

If   Samson's   belief   in   her   purity   had   been   less 
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absolute,  if  he  had  been  less  afraid  of  wounding  her 
sensibilities,  which  had  been  so  delicate,  her  deceit 
would  have  lain  less  heavily  on  her  soul.  But  he  was 
the  old  unchanged  Samson,  never  forgetful  or  callous 
in  his  enjoyment,  always  respectful  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  little  understanding  of  the  physical  desire  for 
-a  woman  which  love  imposes  upon  the  best  of  men. 

As  Alice's  affections  had  always  been  a  much  stronger 
part  of  her  love  than  her  passions,  her  husband  had 
had  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  hurting  her  sensi- 
bilities. He  had  so  often  felt  afraid  that  she  should 
think  him  gross  in  his  love  for  her,  or  that  a  man's 
devotion  was  mere  passion.  Now,  with  her  wider 
knowledge  of  men,  Alice  longed  to  stand  up  before  him 
and  let  him  see  her  naked  soul.  She  had  dived  to  the 
-depths  to  save  his  life,  and  in  the  depths  she  had  seen 
passion  and  lust  stalking  about  like  hungry  lions. 
Their  eyes  had  burnt  her,  their  breaths  had  seared  her. 
could  never  be  clean  again. 
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ALICE  and  her  husband  spent  the  next  three  months 
at  South  Cliff ;  they  did  not  return  to  London  until  about 
a  fortnight  before  Samson  had  to  take  up  his  work,  the 
erecting  of  enormous  factories  at  B — —  for  the  making 
of  margarine  out  of  Madagascar  butter  beans — a  trade 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  had  proved  even  better  than 
his  word,  for  he  had  not  only  secured  for  Samson  the 
appointment  as  engineer  to  the  large  firm  who  owned 
the  business,  but  by  his  indirect  influence  he  also 
managed  to  get  for  him  a  good  position  as  consulting 
engineer  to  an  important  firm  of  engineering  contrac- 
tors. 

When  they  came  to  see  me  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  well  he  looked,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Alice 
appeared  to  me  even  more  delicate  and  highly  strung 
than  she  had  done  before  they  left  London. 

I  did  not  worry,  however,  because  I  had  my  sus- 
picions, which  she  confirmed  next  day  when  we  were 
alone  together. 

But  what  a  different  Alice  it  was  who  told  me  of  the 
expected  coming  of  her  second  child,  to  the  girl-wife 
who  had  hugged  me  with  joy  when  she  told  me  the  won- 
derful news  at  the  prospect  of  the  first.  She  said  that 
Samson  was  delighted,  but  that  he  was  making  a 
terrible  fuss  about  her  health,  and  that  she  wished  he 
wouldn't. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  wonder.  ...  I 
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can't  make  it  out ! — what  on  earth  put  that  look  of 
sadness  into  your  eyes  ?  Tell  me  what  has  changed 
you  ?  " 

I  held  out  my  arms  to  her,  for  I  knew  that  even 
though  she  had  tried  to  appear  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
tears  were  only  waiting  words  of  sympathy  to  flow 
freely  in  an  unburdening  stream. 

"  Have  these  three  golden  months  not  driven  away 
the  dark  ones  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  seem  to  me  to  have 
everything  now  that  a  reasonable  mortal  can  desire." 

She  had  not  come  to  my  waiting  arms. 

"  I  have  everything,"  she  said,  "  everything  in  the 
world.  I  suppose  women  are  unreasonable  at  these 
times.  I  try  to  make  Sam  see  it  in  that  way.  Things 
that  don't  matter  at  other  times  seem  to  be  mountains 
of  difficulties." 

"  How  is  Peter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  beautiful !  A  perfect  picture.  I  will  send 
him  round  to-morrow.  Sam  is  so  proud  of  him  !  " 
she  laughed.  "  He's  so  absurdly  proud  of  us  both.  Of 
course  he  thinks  there  is  no  living  artist  good  enough 
to  paint  either  of  us,  otherwise  he'd  spend  all  he  is  going 
to  make  this  year  hi  having  portraits  done  of  us  both  ; 
it's  very  sweet  of  him,  if  it  is  absurd." 

"  Not  wholly  absurd,"  I  said,  "  any  man  might  well 
be  proud  of  both  of  you." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  she  said  absently.  As 
she  spoke  she  looked  at  my  desk.  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?  Writing  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  or  trying  to  write — to  pass  the  weary  days 
without  you  and  the  boy." 

"  May  I  read  it  ?  "  she  asked.  "  And  did  you  really 
miss  us  very  much  ?  It  is  so  nice  to  be  missed.  It  helps 
one  to  go  on." 

"  So  much,"  I  said,  "  that  the  world  seemed  sadly 
grey  and  empty  ;  and  what  nonsense  for  you  to  talk 
about  requiring  courage  to  go  on  !  " 
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"  And  so  you  wrote  a  story  !    What  is  it  about  ?  " 

The  last  portion  of  my  remark  was  ignored. 

"  Something  you  might  consider  very  shocking," 
I  said,  "  unless  you  understood  the  country.  It  is 
scarcely  a  story." 

"  What  country  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  Japan." 

"  Japan  !  Then  you  must  read  it  aloud  to  Sam  and 
me.  May  we  come  round  and  hear  it  to-night  after 
dinner  ?  " 

I  paused  before  I  answered. 

"It  is  not  at  all  proper  according  to  your  Western 
code  of  morality,  and  happily  married  wives  are  often 
very  pitiless — very  severe,  on  the  less  fortunate." 

"Well,  we  are  not  children.  I'm  a  married  woman. 
I  shall  not  be  shocked." 

A  beautiful  blush  which  I  misunderstood  dyed  her 
cheeks  and  throat. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  you  are  a  married  woman,  and  not 
a  married  girl  any  longer.  Has  Samson  noticed  that  ? 
Has  he  realized  that  he  has  got  a  woman  for  a  wife 
now?" 

The  blush  deepened;  my  words,  I  could  see,  had 
embarrassed  her. 

"  It's  about  tune  that  I  did  grow  up,  don't  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  only  some  people  remain  children 
to  the  end.  I  thought  that  you  were  never  going  to 
leave  your  girlhood  behind  you — that  no  matter  how 
many  six-foot  sons  you  had,  you  would  die  a  '  virgin 
mother.'  ' 

"  People  who  never  grow  up  can  never  have  suffered, 
and  those  who  have  never  suffered  can  never  sympa- 
thize." She  was  putting  her  gloves  on  as  she  spoke. 
"  I'd  rather  have  suffered  so  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand." 

"  You  suffer  a  little  unnecessarily,  I  think." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  not  suffering  now,"  she  said  nervously, 
anxious  that  I  should  think  that  she  was  perfectly 
light-hearted.  "  I'm  going  to  bring  Sam  round  this 
evening  to  hear  your  story.  I'm  so  glad  you  have  taken 
up  your  writing  again.  Good-bye  for  the  present. 
Ta-ta  !  "  She  affected  a  high-spirited  attitude. 


At  nine  o'clock  they  duly  appeared,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  I  was  persuaded  to  read  aloud  my 
story — an  interpretation  of  the  ethics  of  Bushido, 
which  I  had  not  had  time  to  revise.  It  was  just  as  I  had 
written  it — as  the  words  came  to  my  pen. 

"Well,  here  it  is,"  I  said,  "if  you  will  have  it." 

"  I  have  called  it  '  Giri,'  and  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  I  must  read  you  a  short  paragraph  from 
Nitobe's  little  book  on  Bushido.  In  it  he  says  that 
Giri  *  primarily  meant  no  more  than  duty,  and  I 
daresay  its  etymology  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  conduct,  say,  to  our  parents,  though  love  should 
be  the  only  motive,  lacking  that,  there  must  be  some 
other  authority  to  enforce  filial  piety,  and  they  formu- 
lated this  authority  in  Giri'  Do  you  know  anything 
about  Bushido  ?  "  I  enquired  of  Samson,  after  reading 
aloud  the  paragraph. 

"  Just  a  little,"  he  replied,  "  It  is  the  great  moral 
•code  of  Japan,  the  ethical  code  ;  it  means  military 
knight- ways."  . 

I  nodded,  and  went  on  because  I  saw  that  he  under- 
stood. "  This  is  my  story. 

Gmi1 

From  the  height  to  which  he  had  climbed,  Lieutenant 
Toulmin  stood  looking  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 

1  For  the  details  of  this  chapter  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Osman 
Edward's  famous  book  on  Japan. 
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capital  of  Japan,  where  barren  tracks  of  land  soon  lost 
themselves  in  darkness. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene,  his  eyes  followed  the 
moving  light  of  a  riksha  travelling  towards  the  thickly 
populated  streets  of  the  city,  streets  whose  houses  were 
made  of  paper  and  wood,  a  vast  encampment.  Snakes 
of  moving  light,  which  indicated  the  rapid  journeying 
of  other  rikshas,  their  lanterns  like  gigantic  fire-flies, 
took  his  mind  back  to  the  Japan  he  had  imagined. 

Out  of  this  smokeless  city  of  quiet  streets  and  quiet 
homes,  the  Yoshiwara  proclaimed  itself  triumphantly, 
and,  as  his  eyes  followed  the  rikshas,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  only  animate  objects  in  a  city  of  unreality,  they 
were  drawn  unconsciously  towards  that  "  City  of 
Pleasure,"  the  sailor's  magnet  in  the  capital. 

Instinctively  he  descended  the  hill,  his  guide  leading 
the  way.  He  did  not  even  ask  himself  where  they  were 
going  :  it  was  not  necessary.  As  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  inviting  lights  his  pulses  began  to  beat 
quicker  and  quicker,  but  it  was  not  until  they  had 
passed  through  the  "  Street  of  the  Fifty  Houses," 
whose  famous  gate  shuts  off  the  "  City  of  Pleasure  " 
from  the  ordinary  and  less  ornate  world,  that  he  began 
to  wonder  why  he  was  there  !  Would  he  shrink  from 
the  sight  of  all  that  he  would  see  ?  Would  his  Western 
sense  of  morality  be  horrified  ? 

He  was  not  a  prig,  but  as  he  passed  the  two  police- 
man who  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Yoshiwara,  he 
felt  a  wave  of  shame  sweep  over  him  ;  shame  for  him- 
self, and  for  the  creatures  who  lived  there. 

As  a  rule  a  sailor  ashore  is  not  burdened  with  over 
fine  sensibilities  ;  but  Lieutenant  Toulmin's  were  put 
to  the  test  as  he  and  his  guide  walked  down  the  long 
street,  lined  on  either  side  with  houses  whose  ground- 
floor  rooms  were  filled  with  gaily-dressed  girls  kneeling 
on  flat  velvet  cushions  behind  wooden-barred  windows. 
Most  of  them  were  smoking  and  laughing,  and  except 
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for  their  gay  head-ornaments  and  elaborate  dresses, 
they  might  have  been  a  company  of  schoolgirls  amus- 
ing themselves  during  play-hours.  There  was  nothing 
in  their  manner  to  suggest  their  profession,  or  to  offend 
the  finest  sensibilities. 

One  house  only  had  no  open  fronts,  and  no  couvees  of 
smiling  mousmees.  It  was,  so  his  guide  told  him,  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all.  Its  gardens  and  interior 
decorations  were  a  hundred  times  more  costly  and  more 
rare  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  alas  !  no  foreigner 
might  enter  in  ! 

The  inmates,  being  daughters  of  the  old  noblesse  of 
Japan,  only  received  visits  from  their  fellow-country- 
men. 

Naturally  this  "  Forbidden  Palace  "  in  a  "  City  of 
Pleasure,"  was  the  one  building  Lieutenant  Toulmin 
craved  to  see  ;  for  the  guide  excited  his  imagination  by 
his  description  of  its  lacquers  and  priceless  curios,  its 
paintings  and  the  fantasy  of  its  garden,  and  the  status 
of  its  women  provoked  his  curiosity. 

Why  should  they  in  their  degraded  life  hold  them- 
selves proudly  aloof  from  their  fellow-sisters,  and  dis- 
dain the  attentions  of  all  foreigners  ? 

To  divert  his  thoughts,  the  guide  urged  him  to  enter 
"  the  House  of  the  Three  Sea  Shores,"  which,  he  said, 
was  exceedingly  select,  and  famous  for  its  dancers  and 
screen-paintings . 

Being  well  posted  in  the  etiquette  of  his  procedure, 
he  knew  that  his  favour  should  fall  upon  one  of  the 
girls  who  were  seated  on  cushions  on  the  ground-floor 
room  ;  but,  once  in  their  midst,  a  boyish  shyness  made 
him  forget  the  object  of  his  visit.  Without  the  slightest 
idea  of  selection  in  his  mind,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  mousmee 
who  had  not  raised  her  gentle  and  well-bred  face  for 
one  moment  from  the  piece  of  flowering  wistaria  she 
was  embroidering  on  chiffon. 

But  the  mistress  of  the  house,  seeing  the  stranger's 
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lock  of  admiration,  immediately  made  a  sign  to  the 
girl  who  quickly  rose  from  her  cushion  and  left  the  room. 


O  Kame  was  tall  for  a  Japanese  woman  and  softly 
moulded  ;  that  Lieutenant  Toulmin  saw  at  a  glance 
as  she  vanished  up  the  stairs.  She  had  not  even  looked 
at  him  ;  her  whole  bearing  was  eloquent  of  modesty 
and  refinement. 

After  examining  the  house  and  admiring  its  exquisite 
decorations,  he  was  conducted  by  the  black-robed 
duenna  of  the  establishment  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  he  was  formally  served  with  tea  and  sweet- 
meats. 

The  room  was  large  and  quite  empty,  and  during  the 
lengthy  tea-ceremony  he  found  ample  time  to  admire 
the  texture  of  the  floor-matting,  the  delicacy  of  the 
wood-carving  on  the  handles  and  frame-work  of  the 
shoji,  and  their  famous  paintings  ;  and  also  to  study 
the  subtle  arrangement  of  a  group  of  flowers  in  a  slender 
Satsuma  vase.  This  one  ornament  was  the  only  unneces- 
sary object  hi  the  large  apartment.  The  flat  velvet 
cushions  upon  wrhich  he  and  his  guide  were  kneeling, 
and  the  tray-tables  which  held  their  miniature  cups 
of  tea,  constituted  the  entire  furniture. 

The  charm  of  colour  and  simplicity  soothed  and 
satisfied  him.  He  was  offered  sake  to  drink  instead  of 
tea,  because  his  attendant  had  noticed  that  he  found  the 
latter  far  from  palatable.  But  he  refused  her  offer.  He 
had  heard  from  his  shipmates  how  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely that  seemingly  innocent  beverage  can  affect 
the  strongest  head. 

He  soon  got  tired  of  kneeling,  and  his  feet  ached  with 
the  strain  of  resting  his  body  on  his  heels. 

Nothing,  he  thought,  could  have  been  duller  or  more 
boring  than  the  lengthy  and  ceremonious  occupation 
of  sipping  tea  from  a  tiny  bowl  made  of  egg-shell  china 
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which  was  so  light  in  texture  that  every  time  he  lifted 
it  he  thought  it  would  fly  from  his  fingers. 

His  guide  informed  him  that  long  ago  things  had 
been  more  amusing  ;  tea  had  then  been  served  by 
children  as  resplendent  as  miniature  queens,  and  a 
procession  of  mousmees  had  enlivened  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

After  being  served  with  repeated  cups  of  tea,  he  was 
invited  to  mount  to  a  higher  chamber  where  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  confronted  by  elaborately-dressed 
geisha,  who  were  more  painted  and  stiffly  artificial 
in  appearance  than  any  living  women  he  had  ever  seen. 

For  almost  an  hour  he  listened  to  then-  songs,  the 
words  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  watched 
then*  dances,  which,  without  being  the  least  indelicate, 
conveyed  more  suggestion  than  their  songs. 

He  was  very  tired  of  the  whole  affair,  with  its 
etiquette  and  repetitions ;  but  his  guide  was  enjoying 
himself  exceedingly,  and  assured  him  that  one  of  the 
three  geisha  was  very  famous  for  her  wit  and  beauty. 
Lieutenant  Toulmin  accepted  the  fact  disinterestedly. 
He  had  pictured  to  himself  some  cat-woman,  like 
"  Pluie  d'Avril,"  the  child-geisha,  who  brightened 
Pierre  Loti's  weary  whiter  hours — some  creature  of 
witchery  and  charm.  These  white-faced,  red-lipped, 
brocaded  dolls  annoyed  him. 

But  at  last  they  took  their  leave  with  many  sayon- 
aras  ;  they  were  due  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  tea-house 
from  which  they  had  been  hired. 

Not  knowing  hi  the  least  what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  the  young  man  was  thankful  to  be  left  alone 
with  the  large  visiting  cards  they  had  presented  to  him, 
each  one  hi  their  turn,  held  mechanically  in  his  hands. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  ;  the  foolish  etiquette  and 
conventionality  of  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  strain 
on  his  nerves.  Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
enter  the  house  if  he  had  anticipated  so  much  formality, 
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and  so  little  had  happened  to  offend  his  taste  that  he 
had  completely  forgotten  the  nature  of  his  adventure, 
or  the  true  character  of  the  house  he  was  in. 


The  next  moment  the  parchment  walls,  which 
seemed  to  hold  not  paintings,  but  the  waving  shadows 
of  real  peony  blossoms  in  their  creamy  panels,  were 
pushed  back,  and  O  Kame  entered  the  room. 

She  had  changed  her  resplendent  gown  of  flowered 
brocade  for  a  less  conventional  one  of  white  satin,  and 
as  she  advanced  slowly  towards  her  patron  she  smiled, 
a  smile  full  of  sadness  and  timidity,  a  womanly  smile 
which  made  her  surprisingly  feminine. 

Lieutenant  Toulmin  had  forgotten  her  very  existence, 
just  as  he  had  forgotten  the  row  of  laughing  girls  he 
had  seen  displayed  in  the  "  shop  "  window,  as  he 
entered  the  establishment. 

When  he  realized  what  her  reappearance  meant, 
he  turned  pale  with  shame  ;  this  refined  woman,  this 
creature  carved  in  pure  ivory  and  beautified  by  suffer- 
ing, was  there  for  his  pleasure  !  It  was  for  men  such  as 
him  that  this  institution  existed !  He  was  one  of  ita 
patrons.  It  was  for  men  such  as  him  that  this  degrada- 
tion of  womanhood  existed  ! 

0  Kame,  thinking  she  had  not  pleased  the  earnest- 
eyed  stranger,  who  made  no  response  to  her  smile, 
stood  with  submissive  acceptance  of  her  disfavour  in 
front  of  him.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  amusing  like 
Matsutake,  who  had  kept  her  child's  heart,  and  who 
laughed  not  only  to  please  her  guests,  as  a  girl  in  her 
profession  must — though  tears  may  be  in  her  heart — 
but  from  the  very  fullness  of  her  youth  and  gaiety. 

Matsutake's  life  at  home  had  been  so  burdened  with 
sorrow,  that  by  contrast  all  she  had  to  suffer  in  this 
"  City  of  Pleasure,"  seemed  so  very  little,  that  for  sheer 
gratitude  laughter  and  song  filled  her  days. 
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But  it  was  not  so  with  O  Kame,  who  had  memories 
of  a  happiness  which  gave  her  unending  torture  :  a 
happiness  built  on  the  dangerous  teachings  -of  a  lover 
who  had  learnt  from  the  Western  world,  that  a  woman 
is  not  a  mere  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  her 
country  as  the  producer  of  sons,  as  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  ancestor-worship,  as  a  unit  ruled  by  the  laws 
of  a  community  ;  but  a  creature  with  individual  rights 
and  individual  desires. 

O  Kame  had  left  her  child's  heart  with  the  great 
goddess  Kwannon,  in  the  city  temple,  on  the  day  when 
she  had  conquered  her  selfish  desires,  and  had  given 
lierself  to  her  country  ;  on  the  day  she  had  sold  herself 
to  the  Yoshiwara,  and  stamped  out  for  ever  her  unloyal 
craving  for  individual  happiness. 

But  a  woman's  heart  does  not  sing  when  the  sweet- 
ness of  life  has  been  torn  from  it  ;  and  duty,  however 
bravely  performed,  does  not  wreath  her  lips  in  smiles. 
The  new  teachings  of  the  West  had  made  O  Kame's 
seK-annihilation  all  the  harder. 

O  Kame  now  laughed  and  sang  because  as  a  child 
she  had  been  trained  in  the  strict  code  of  the  Samurai, 
who  lived  up  to  the  severe  ethics  of  Bushido,  which 
teaches  that  "  self-renunciation  "  (without  which  no 
life-enigma  can  be  solved)  is  the  key-note  of  the  loyalty 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  domesticity  of  women.  *'  The 
woman  is  no  more  the  slave  of  man,  than  is  her  husband 
of  his  liege-lordl,  and  the  part  she  plays  is  recognized  as 
Naijo,  the  inner  help.  In  the  ascending  scale  of  service 
stands  woman  who  annihilates  herself  for  man,  that 
he  may  annihilate  himself  for  the  master,  that  he  might 
hi  turn  obey  Heaven." 

To  annihilate  yourself  grudgingly,  to  show  the  world 
your  sorrow,  in  not  Bushido.  Bushido  teaches  a  woman 
to  smile  for  the  sake  of  others,  even  if  her  heart  is  break- 
ing, and  to  hide  from  her  own  children  any  longing  for 
sympathy.-  /fib  isni  1 
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Her  old  nurse  had  said  to  her  one  day  when  she  had 
wept  at  the  death  of  her  pet  squirrel  : 

"  Only  a  pomegranate  is  she,  who,  when  she  gapes, 
displays  the  contents  of  her  heart." 

And  so  it  was  that  0  Kame,  with  sorrow  in  her  heart, 
smiled  to  the  stranger  when  she  entered  his  presence. 

It  was  Oiri.  Oiri,  that  code  of  conduct  which  means 
more  to  the  Japanese  than  the  word  "  duty  "  means 
to  the  Western  mind,  for  Giri  is  a  sense  of  duty  which 
public  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  community,  expects 
all  Japanese  to  fulfil. 

When  the  Englishman's  eyes  at  last  met  O  Kame's, 
something  in  them  told  her  that  she  had  at  last  found 
favour — a  favour  which  carried  her  back  to  the  davs 

•/ 

when  the  man  who  visited  her  father's  house  had 
treated  her  with  that  deferential  admiration  men  pay 
to  the  carefully  guarded  daughters  of  the  Samurai 
class. 

"  I  speak  a  little  English,"  she  said,  ''  not  so  very 
much.  My  brother,  who  studied  at  University,  learned 
me.  He  is  very  clever  ;  if  you  speak  not  too  fast  I  will 
understand." 

He  invited  her  to  kneel  down,  and  the  guide  withdrew. 

When  they  were  alone  there  was  an  embarrassing 
silence  for  a  few  moments. 

At  last  Lieutenant  Toulmin  managed  to  say  very 
shyly  : 

"  Will  you  please  grant  me  a  favour  ?  " 

O  Kame  looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes. 

"  I  know  that  as  a  stranger  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
it,"  he  said. 

"  Honourable  stranger  has  every  right.  Unworthy 
woman  must  not  refuse." 

Her  perfect  composure  and  ah*  of  self-extinction 
reminded  him  of  the  women  of  whom  he  had  read  hi 
the  books  written  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
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"  But  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  what  every 
woman  has  a  right  to  refuse,  a  favour  which  no  money 
can  buy." 

"  Does  honourable  stranger  understand  ?  In  the 
'  House  of  the  Three  Sea  Shores '  geisha  must  give  all 
that  honourable  stranger  ask." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why 
you  are  here  to  tell  me  your  sorrow."  He  got  the  words 
out  spasmodically. 

"  I  am  here,"  she  said,  "  to  serve  my  country." 

"  To  serve  your  country  ?  "  His  eyes  showed  his 
astonishment. 

"To  be  able  so  very  little  to  serve  my  honourable 
country  is  my  privilege,  my  great  happiness,  my 
honour.  My  sorrow  is  like  the  sorrow  of  all  woman  who 
have  not  learnt  to  forget  !  who  have  too  small  courage 
to  be  loyal.  Please  to  excuse  for  discomfort  I  have 
made  for  most  honourable  stranger." 

O  Kame  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  her  pale  skin 
was  as  warm  as  the  faces  of  the  peasant  girls.  Her 
companion  noticed  her  embarrassment,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  she  was  blushing  because  she  had  so 
lamentably  failed  in  the  teachings  of  Bushido.  She 
had  permitted  a  stranger  to  see  that  her  heart  was  sad — 
"  that  her  sleeves  were  wet," — he  had  offered  her  pity  ; 
her  want  of  self-control  had  interfered  with  his  even- 
ing's pleasure. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  excuse,"  he  said,  "  it  is  I  who 
should  ask  for  your  forgiveness  ;  but  if  you  will  tell 
me  hi  what  way  you  are  serving  your  country  by  being 
here,  I  shall  ask  nothing  more  of  you  to-night." 

As  O  Kame's  eyes  met  his,  she  understood  all  that  his 
words  meant  to  convey,  and  gratitude  made  her  smile 
like  a  child.  She  was  kneeling  in  front  of  him,  empty- 
ing and  refilling  his  little  cups  of  sake,  which  he  could 
do  no  more  than  make  a  pretence  of  drinking.  As  he 
watched  her  during  the  silence  which  lasted  for  a  few 
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moments  after  he  had  made  his  request,  he  marvelled 
at  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  pale  hands,  and  at  the 
gracious  contour  of  her  neck.  She  was  not  beautiful 
in  the  way  he  had  known  beauty  in  women  or  been 
affected  by  it,  but  she  was  as  fragrant  as  a  branch  of 
almond  blossom,  and  pathetically  refined. 

There  was,  too,  a  new  grace  in  her  studied  movements 
which  had  so  little  in  common  with  the  grace  of  Western 
women  that  it  gave  him  no  sensual  pleasure  ;  it  sug- 
gested rather  the  near  presence  of  leaves  lifting  in  a 
summer  wind. 

After  raising  the  miniature  bowl  to  her  lips  beforo 
handing  it  to  him,  she  said  : 

"  I  will  explain  to  honourable  stranger  the  story  of 
my  unworthy  presence  in  honourable  '  House  of  the 
Three  Sea  Shores.' 

"  When  I  was  a  girl  I  lived  with  unworthy  mother 
in  suburb  not  far  ways  from  Yoshiwara. 

"  Shu  Jin  (  the  one  whom  I  must  obey,  the  owner  of 
the  '  House  of  the  Three  Sea  Shores  ')  had  many  times 
seen  O  Kame  when  little  child.  Unworthy  eldest 
brother  keep  unworthy  mother  and  unworthy  baby- 
brother  after  unworthy  father  die  four  years  ago. 
O  Kame  make  some  money  to  help  unworthy  eldest 
brother,  but  not  much  ;  embroidery  take  very  long. 
O  Kame  not  receive  many  yens. 

"  When  war  with  Russia  take  all  sons,  and  all  mans 
who  can  fight  for  Japan,  unworthy  brother  not  go — 
he  must  stay  at  home  to  keep  unworthy  mother.  Every 
person  of  family  very  sad.  Japan  not  have  many  men 
like  Russia,  if  all  men  not  fight — she  not  save 
herself. 

"  Every  day  and  every  night  unworthy  mother  try 
to  hide  great  pain  in  her  heart,  '  her  sleeve  never  dry,' 
son  not  go  to  war,  she  not  give  no  man  for  beloved 
country  ! 

"  One  day  Shu  Jin  come  to  unworthy  mother  and 
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offer  seven  hundred  yen?  if  O  Kame  stay  for  three 
years  in  the  '  House  of  the  Three  Sea  Shores.' 

t-ffff  ifO% 

O  Kame  paused  in  her  narrative  while  she  poured 
out  a  fresh  cup  of  sake,  and  Lieutenant  Toulmin  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  golden  matting  of  the  floor.  He 
was  receiving  his  baptism  in  Bushido.  Not  one  sign  of 
pity  escaped  his  lips. 

..... 

"  After  few  weeks  O  Kame  come  to  Yoshiivara. 
Seven  hundred  yen  keep  unworthy  mother  and  un- 
worthy baby-brother  for  three  years.  Unworthy  eldest 
brother  very  happy.  He  go  to  fight  for  Japan.  If  he 
has  great  fortune  to  die  for  Emperor,  unworthy  mother 
most  thankful ;  if  he  come  home,  not  so  great  honour, 
not  so  much  glory." 

"  And  you — : — ?  "  Lieutenant  Toulmin  asked,  al- 
though emotion  almost  drowned  his  words,  "  how  can 
you  endure  your  life  here  ?  How  can  a  refined  woman 
bear  it  ?  " 

"  I  bear  it,"  O  Kame  said,  "as  unworthy  daughter 
of  unworthy  father  should  bear  it — by  giving  unworthy 
self  to  '  House  of  Three  Sea  Shores,'  I  have  most  beau- 
tiful happiness  of  giving  beloved  Emperor  and  country 
strong  soldier." 

When  Lieutenant  Toulmin  looked  at  her  eyes  there 
was  no  trace  of  self-pity  in  them,  no  desire  for  admira- 
tion^* 

'W.H--    -Jr-tj- 

In  a  few  minutes  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  in  our  English 
way  ?  "  he  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  my  fellow-soldiers  and 
sailors  at  home  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  shaking 
hands  with  one  of  Japan's  bravest  heroes." 

With  a  happy  bashfulness  0  Kame  held  out  her 
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small  hand,  and  in  his  rough  sailor's  grasp  she  felt  the 
sympathy  lie  had  not  dared  to  offer. 

,    I*  iri  tfuJi 
ulT    !  I  '  •)  hnc  o\wA*^ 

The  next  day  O  Kame,  dressed  once  more  in  the 
modest  greys  of  the  Tokyo  women,  paid  a  visit  with 
her  mother  to  the  shrine  of  "Kwannon  of  a  Thousand 
Hands." 

In  the  sleeve  of  her  kimono  there  was  a  document 
which  had  been  handed  back  to  her  that  morning  when 
she  left  the  "  House  of  the  Ttiree  Sea  Shores,"  because 
the  cheque  which  the  Lieutenant  had  written  for  the 
honourable  lady  of  the  House,  not  only  covered  the 
entire  expense  of  an  evening's  entertainment  in  her 
admirably  conducted  institution,  but  it  included  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  ye,n,  the  amount  which  that  lady 
had  paid  in  the  purchasing  of  0  Kame  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

When  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  story  I  looked  to  my 
audience  for  response,  and  I  was  startled  by  the  deathly 
pallor  of  Alice,  and  by  the  expression  of  something  like 
terror  which  dilated  the  pupils  of  her  eyes. 

Samson  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet  between  his 
feet. 

"  Has  it  shocked  you  ?  Is  Buskido  too  opposed  to 
your  Western  codes  of  morality  ?  I'm  afraid  I've  dis- 
gusted you  both.  I'm  so  sorry.' ' 

When  Alice  spoke,  it  was  as  though  she  were  dragging 
back  her  thoughts,  and  her  conscious  self  from  a  far 
distance. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  but  how  could  you  ?  " 

"  How  could  I— what  ?  " 

"  Create  a  creature  for  such  suffering  ?  " 

Samson  spoke  gruffly  :  "  It's  a  horrible  idea — a 
horrible,  perverted  idea  of  duty  and  morality  :  to  steep 
a  young  girl  in  vice  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  country's 
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soldiers ! — it's  horrible.  It  makes  me  ill  to  think 
of  it !  " 

"  But  in  Japan  it  does  not  degrade  !  That  is  just 
where  Bushido  and  Giri  are  so  wonderful !  The  girl 
would  come  out  of  that  place  as  pure  as  she  went  in, 
hi  her  soul,  Samson,  and  as  worthy  to  be  any  man's 
wife  as  an  innocent  girl." 

"  It's  not  possible,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"  it's  not  possible.  Her  mind  could  never  be  the  same 
again.  You  can't  walk  through  mire  and  come  out 
clean.  There  are  cells  in  your  brain  which  hold  impres- 
sions for  ever — they  leap  out  like  freed  tigers  at 
tunes  !  " 

A  nervous  flame  of  colour  had  mounted  to  Alice's 
cheeks,  and  her  breathing  showed  some  of  the  excite- 
ment she  felt.  Certainly  my  story  had  moved  them  if 
it  had  not  pleased  them. 

"  You  think  she  could  not  be  pure  ?  "  she  asked,  "  I 
mean  pure  in  spirit — not  pure  hi  the  stupid  sense  of  the 
word,  which  only  means  ignorance  of  the  things  which 
less  fortunate  people  know.  I  mean,  did  the  sacrifice  she 
made  include  the  selling  of  her  soul,  and  the  defilement 
of  her  womanhood,  as  well  as  the  selling  of  her  body." 

"  I  do,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  lot  to  admire  in  Bushido, 
but  that  exaggerated  sense  of  duty  towards  parents 
and  towards  the  Emperor  is  outrageous  !  "  He  went 
to  the  table,  and  picked  up  an  ornament.  "  You  might 
as  well  say  that  this  crystal  jug  was  just  the  same  as 
if  I  smashed  it  to  atoms,  and  you  glued  it  together 
again." 

The  light  of  battle  was  hi  Alice's  eyes.  She  was  not 
only  fighting  for  the  justice  she  thought  he  was  denying 
women  as  in  comparison  to  men  ;  she  was  almost,  it 
seemed  to  me,  self-defensive — as  if  she  as  a  woman 
would  have  done  this  very  deed  and  wished  her  man  to 
know  it. 

"  If  her  body  came  out  unharmed,  why  not  her  soul  ? 
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— her  soul  which  would  take  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
in  it  ?  "  She  turned  to  me.  "  You  think  she  was  pure  ? 
You  have  made  her  absolutely  unsoiled." 

"  Do  you  know  why  the  Japanese  so  often  depict 
their  goddesses  seated  on  a  lotus  flower  ?  "  I  said.  "  To 
them  the  lotus  flower  is  typical  of  perfect  purity.  Its 
roots,  though  planted  in  mud,  bring  forth  a  flower  as 
white  as  snow." 

"  How  beautiful !  "  Alice  said,  "  beautiful  and  Christ- 
like,  the  idea  that  circumstances  cannot  soil  your  soul, 
that  even  if  you  have  been  in  the  depths,  you  can  come 
out  of  it  as  pure  as  the  lotus  flower."  She  gave  an 
exhausted  sigh,  the  relief  of  pent-up  emotion. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Samson,  "  that  is  very  different,  that 
is  not  the  same  thing.  The  lotus  was  born  in  the  mud. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  pure  woman  selling  herself  for 
money,  for  whatever  cause,  and  then  hoping  to  be  the 
same  creature  again.  It  is  a  hideous  pervertion  of 
morals — a  hideous  pervertion  of  filial  piety." 

"  Samson,  do  you  really  think  that  no  reason  could 
justify  such  a  deed  ?  " 

Alice's  face  was  tense  and  pale,  as  she  demanded  an 
answer.  Her  eyes  were  fired  with  anger. 

I  broke  hi  upon  her  question  by  explaining  to  him 
that  a  Japanese  man  would  not  hesitate  to  marry  such 
a  woman.  He  would  deem  the  girl  a  heroine  who  had 
sold  herself  for  a  period  of  time  to  help  her  family. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  how  horrible  !  And 
she  would  be  the  mother  of  his  children  ?  " 

"  They  don't  all  sell  themselves  to  the  Yoshiwara," 
I  said,  "  Englishmen  buy  them  sometimes,  you  know, 
to  act  as  their  wives  and  guides  while  they  are  travel- 
ling through  the  country.  They  are  very  useful,  so 
they  say." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  you  see  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  the  East,  but  to  confound  it  with  a  high 
ethical  code  of  morality  is  what  I  object  to.  It  must 
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retard  civilization  if  men  permit  their  women  to  do  such 
things.  It  clearly  shows  the  position  their  women  hold, 
and  no  country  can  advance  in  civilization  if  its  women 
are  not  respected.  Such  ethics  show  how  degraded 
their  real  moral  sense  is." 

"  And  the  men  ?  "  Alice  asked. 

I  did  not  understand  at  the  tune  the  magnitude  of 
her  self-control  and  the  fine  spirit  of  Bushido  of  which 
she  was  capable. 

"The  men  !  "  she  was  asking.  "  Can  they  be  the 
patrons  of  these  institutions,  and " 

He  stopped  her.  "  Ah  !  the  men,"  he  said,  "  that 
is  entering  into  another  argument.  We  were  speaking 
of  the  women,  and  the  effect  it  must  have  upon  their 
position,  which  naturally  depends  upon  the  standard 
upon  which  they  place  themselves  in  men's  eyes." 

"  Yet,"  I  said,  "  it  is  Giri  and  Bushido  which  has 
given  Japan  her  soldiers,  those  dauntless  men  who 
have  placed  their  country  in  the  foremost  position  of 
modern  military  powers,  and  every  soldier  is  the  son 
of  his  mother  !  " 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  that  is  true." 

"  Do  you  think  an  act  can  degrade  when  it  is  not 
looked  upon  as  degrading  ?  "  I  asked. 

''Not  to  the  same  extent,"  he  said,  "  such  an  act 
could  not  fail  to  degrade ;  but  an  Englishwoman 
would  of  course  be  infinitely  more  degraded  by  such  a 
life--in  fact  there  could  be  no  English  0  Kame.  An 
Englishwoman  who  sold  herself  to  a  man  for  money 
could  never  believe  that  she  had  not  sinned  ;  she  could 
never  regain  her  old  self-respect.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. She  has  not  learned  these  perverted  ideas  of 
morality.  She  would  not  take  rank  as  a  heroine,  but 
as  an  outcast,  and  she  would  feel  herself  to  be  one, 
which  would  be  worse." 

As  he  said  the  last  words  Alice,  who  had  been  moving 
about  the  room  in  the  agitation  of  our  argument,  sank 
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into  a  chair,  and  I  noticed  that  she  looked  ill  and  hag- 
gard. I  thought  she  would  faint. 

I  handed  her  my  bottle  of  lavender  salts  with  the 
stopper  removed.  I  saw  that  she  did  not  wish  Samson 
to  see. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  held  it  to  her  nostrils  ; 
the  salts  were  strong  and  she  sniffed  at  the  bottle 
eagerly.  I  could  see  that  she  was  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  recover  her  self-control  before  her  husband 
noticed  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her. 

Knowing  her  delicate  state  of  health,  I  attributed 
her  sudden  faintness  to  natural  causes.  I  did  not  know 
the  agony  of  mind  the  girl  was  enduring.  I  never 
dreamt  that  every  word  which  her  husband  had  uttered 
had  cut  through  her  heart  like  a  dagger. 

Samson  did  not  notice  our  momentary  silence.  His 
thoughts  were  still  running  on  the  subject  of  our  argu- 
ment, so  I  broke  in  upon  them  by  saying,  "  I  don't  wish 
to  drive  you  away,  my  dear  friends,  but  I'm  sure, 
Samson,  that  Alice  is  feeling  very  tired.  She  ought 
to  go  to  bed.  The  time  has  flown  while  we  have  been 
talking." 

"  Oh,  not  bed  !  "  Alice  said  anxiously,  "  I  couldn't 
sleep.  I  really  am  not  tired." 

Samson,  however,  had  put  his  arms  round  her,  and 
was  insisting  that  she  should  go.  "  You  are  quite 
right.  She  is  over-tired,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  my  story  has  not  been  a  happy  form  of 
entertainment,"  I  said,  "  but  you  would  have  it.  I 
told  you  that  it  was  not  a  pleasant  little  episode." 

Alice  was  saying  good-bye,  and  as  she  kissed  me,  she 
said,  "  I  just  loved  it  ...  of  course  Samson  wouldn't 
understand  it, — how  could  any  man  understand  the 
woman's  sacrifice  or  her  point  of  view  ?  It  is  the  stand- 
point from  which  a  deed  is  done,  not  the  deed  itself, 
which  ennobles  or  degrades,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't  understand  all  that  O  Kame's 
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sacrifice  entailed  as  you  think  you  do,  dearest.  But 
do,  please,"  he  added  tenderly,  "come  away  home,  and 
go  to  bed.  I  speak,  of  course, from  a  man's  point  of  view, 
because  I  know  men.  You  only  know  one  man,  your 
own  husband,  hi  whose  eyes  you  are  almost  sacred. 
The  woman  who  sells  herself  for  money  knows  that  a 
man  can  no  longer  think  of  her  as  something  greatly 
above  him,  as  most  men  consider  then*  wives,  and  as 
a  pure  woman  you  don't  know  how  a  man  treats  and 
thinks  of  a  woman  whom  he  can  buy." 

There  was  a  tense  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
Alice  forced  herself  to  speak  calmly. 

"  If  a  man  who  believed  that  his  wife  was  pure — if 
he  felt  her  to  be  so,  and  then  discovered  that  she  had 
sold  herself  for  her  family's  sake,  or  even  for  his,  would 
it  completely  alter  his  opinion  about  her  ?  Would  he 
fail  to  appreciate  her  sacrifice  ?  " 

"  Such  a  thing  could  never  be,"  he  said,  "  it's  an 
impossible  position  to  argue  from,  from  a  Western 
point  of  view.  No  Englishwoman  who  was,  as  you 
imply,  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  perfectly  pure, 
could  bring  herself  to  do  such  a  thing.  It's  unthink- 
able." 

"  You  think  that !  "  Alice  was  breathing  heavily, 
for  she  had  been  waiting  for  his  answer  with  a  curious 
tensity.  "If  he  did  not  understand  the  woman's 
motive,  would  her  own  feelings  change  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Now,  think  of  the 
situation  as  applied  to  yourself  or  to  any  woman  you 
know  (we  think  of  women  so  differently  to  the  Japan- 
ese). Wouldn't  any  sane  woman  know  that  her  hus- 
band would  rather  kill  himself  than  let  his  wife  do  such 
a  thing  ?  " 

"  If  he  knew  .  .  ."  Alice  said,  "  yes  ...  he  would 
.  .  .  but  if  he  did  not  know  until  the  woman  had  made 
the  sacrificexif  he  had  still  felt  that  she  was  pure — what 
effect  would  it  have  upon  his  love  for  her  ?  " 
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I  did  not  see  Alice's  face.  She  had  turned  her  back 
to  us,  and  was  putting  on  her  gloves. 

"  I  should  think  he  would  still  kill  himself,"  Samson 
said.  "  It  would  be  the  only  thing  he  could  do." 

"  And  so  make  the  woman's  sacrifice  useless  !  " 
Alice's  words  came  slowly  and  bitterly.  "  So  that 
would  be  the  strength  of  his  love  !  " 

"  Her  deed  would  be  the  death  of  his  love,  however 
much  he  might  try  to  pretend  to  the  contrary,  and 
death  would  be  better  than  a  life  of  deception." 

None  of  us  spoke  for  some  moments.  Each  of  us 
no  doubt  had  some  thought  within  us  which  was  finer 
than  speech. 

It  was  Alice  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Good  night !  "  she  said,  "  I  think  I  am  very  tired, 
and  the  world  is  very  cruel." 

"  Good  night !  "  I  said,  "  and  sleep  soundly.  Forget 
all  about  O  Kame  ...  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  woman's 
story — not  a  man's.  .  .  .  All  the  same  I  think  that  a 
man's  love  when  it  was  put  to  the  test — would  stand 
it :  but  my  0  Kame  was  not  a  wife." 

"  No  !  "  Alice  replied,  "  she  was  not  a  wife.  You 
must  write  the  sequel  now  from  her  Western  lover's 
point  of  view  when  he  found  that  she  was  free  !  " 

"  Samson  had  better  write  that,"  I  said,  "  his  would 
be  the  truer  version — the  man's  view  of  affairs." 

"  And  the  crueller,"  Alice  said  quickly. 

Samson  looked  distressed.  "  Am  I  cruel  ?  "  he  said. 
He  looked  as  if  her  words  had  stabbed  him.  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  you  through  my  criticisms  on  Eastern 
ethics." 

"  Men's  opinion  of  women's  conduct  is  pitiless  and 
cruel,"  Alice  said,  "  although  their  treatment  of  'out- 
casts '  as  you  call  them  is  usually  kinder  than  a  woman's, 
but  it  is  their  opinion  which  matters  !  Women  sink  or 
rise  according  to  men's  opinion  of  them.  What  they 
think  is  kindness  does  not  help  the  inner  woman,  the 
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woman  who  has  to  rise  from  the  depths  to  which  she 
may  have  fallen.  If  the  woman  had  then*  good  opinion 
instead  of  their  kindness,  her  struggle  would  be 
easier." 

Samson  looked  at  his  wife  in  amazement ;  truly  this 
was  an  outburst  from  the  Alice  whom  he  had  never 
reached  !  This  was  the  real  woman  who  lived  behind 
the  gentle  elusive  girl  whom  these  few  months  had 
transformed  into  a  woman. 

When  they  had  left  the  house  and  had  turned  towards 
then1  own  home,  Samson  linked  his  wife's  arm  through 
his,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  said,  "  I  wish  we  hadn't 
heard  that  story  to-night,  and  hadn't  had  that  discus- 
sion." 

"And  why?"  Alice  asked  unresponsively — "be- 
cause men  prefer  only  to  be  amused— to  forget  un- 
pleasant things." 

"  Because  it  has  put  disagreeable  thoughts  into  your 
mind  quite  unnecessarily — it  can  do  no  good." 

"  Isn't  it  foolish  and  selfish  always  to  be  wanting  to 
think  of  only  happy  things — to  want  to  bandage  our 
eyes  from  the  real  world  ?  "  She  spoke  resentfully. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  our  child,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  I 
want  another  happy  cherub  like  Peter — the  second  of 
the  six  that  are  to  be  !  Let  him  have  the  best  chance, 
darling  :  life- is  quite  difficult  enough,  without  that 
sort  of  thing  !  " 

Alice  trembled,  and  her  husband  felt  how  deeply  he 
had  moved  her.  He  held  her  closely  to  him,  as  he  said, 
"  Do  you  remember,  dear,  how  anxious  you  were  only 
to  think  beautiful  thoughts,  and  see  beautiful  sights 
before  Peter  came  ?  I  am  sure  you  were  right.  Look 
at  his  expression — it's  almost  angelic  !  " 

^Fm  closer,"  Alice  began  evasively,  "and  .  .  ." 
she  paused. 
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Samson  took  up  the  sentence.  "  And  you  hadn't 
gone  through  all  these  months  of  anxiety,  had  you  ? 
They've  changed  you,  little  woman,  but  now  I  want  to 
drive  all  memory  of  them  away.  We  must  help  each 
other  to  do  our  best  for  the  children  we  are  responsible 
for." 

"  You  never  could  forget— no  one  ever  could  ! — I 

mean "  she  clasped  her  husband's  arm  with  her 

two  hands,  "  could  anything  ever  make  a  woman 
forget  that  the  man  she  loved  more  than  anything  in 
the  world  was  dying  with  the  world  between  them  ? — 
dying  just  because  he  couldn't  afford  to  live  in  his  own 
country.  You  can't  remain  the  same  thoughtless  girl 
when  you've  lain  awake  at  nights  thinking  that  your 
husband  is  dying  at  that  very  moment !  These  things 
make  you  understand  suffering.  I  don't  think  I  could 
let  myself  bandage  my  eyes  to  the  world's  agony  any 
longer — not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  child  !  "  She 
almost  cried  as  she  spoke  the  last  words. 

"It  is  worth  all  the  suffering  hi  the  world  to  me  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  love  me  better  than  anything 
in  the  world,  darling,"  he  said,  "  even  the  boy.  I  am 
always  just  a  little  jealous  of  Peter,  you  know.  He 
comes  so  far  before  his  father  !  " 

"  Not  now  ! — not  now  !  "  she  said  entreatingly.  "  I 
may  have  thought  he  did  once — I  was  so  proud  of 
motherhood ;  but  not  now !  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  the  two  of  you,  it  must  be  you  ;  will  you  always 
believe  that  ?  "  She  spoke  intensely,  and  with  a  nervous 
effort  to  get  out  the  words.  "  Will  you  believe  that  if 
anything  happens  to  me  ?  " 

Samson  pressed  her  arm  to  his  side  to  let  her  know 
that  he  understood. 

" that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  would  have 

sold  myself  body  and  soul,  like  O  Kame,  to  have 
saved  your  life — do  you  believe  me  ?  Will  you 
remember  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  darling,  I  do  believe  you,  but  thank  God  there 
was  no  need  for  any  such  test  of  your  love." 

Samson  thought  that  by  taking  her  words  not  too 
seriously,  he  might  turn  her  thoughts  into  a  happier 
vein.  He  was  almost  certain  that  the  present  state  of 
her  health  was  entirely  accountable  for  her  fits  of  mor- 
bidity— that  they  would  pass.  It  was  only  occasion- 
ally that  he  saw  any  sign  of  them  now,  because  Alice 
had  succeeded  by  sheer  strength  of  will  always  to  ap- 
pear in  the  best  of  spirits  in  his  presence.  Their  life  at 
the  seaside  had  been  so  peaceful  and  so  ideal  from  a 
domestic  point  of  view,  that  she  had  managed  to  make 
them  cloudlessly  happy  ones  for  Samson. 

So  he  said  consolingly.  "  Be  your  own  self,  dearest, 
but  it  is  rather  awful  to  think  that  it  is  I  who  have 
caused  you  all  this  suffering, — that  but  for  my  wretched 
health,  you  would  still  be  the  mother  with  the  sweet 
girl's  eyes, — the  optimist  Alice,  who  thought  that  the 
world  was  delightful,  who  always  wanted  to  see  more 
of  it.  Do  you  remember  the  Carthage  days,  darling  ?  " 

"  So  it  is  delightful,"  she  said,  "  if  only  human  beings 
would  let  it  alone.  The  world  would  be  enchanting  if 
only  we  might  live  in  it  cleanly  and  healthily  and 
happily.  I  wish  it  could  be  repeopled  !  "  She  tried 
to  speak  lightly,  and  failed. 

"  My  dear  pessimist,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  where 
would  you  and  I  be  ?  " 

"  You  and  I  ?  Oh,"  she  said  bitterly,  "  you  would 
be  kept.  There  would  be  need  of  men  like  you  to  be 
the  fathers  of  the  race,  I  should  go  with  the  rest  !  " 

They  had  reached  their  home  and  Samson  had  put 
his  key  in  the  front-door  lock. 

When  they  got  into  his  study,  he  went  to  the  whisky 
decanter  which  was  standing  on  the  tray  with  a  syphon 
and  tumblers.  As  he  lifted  it  up,  he  said,  "  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  have — a  good  strong  whisky  and 
soda,  and  then  off  to  bed." 
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"  No,"  Alice  said,  "  no."  Her  hand  was  laid  on  his 
restrainingly.  "  If  you  love  me,  Samson,  never  make 
me  take  anything  like  that.  When  I  am  nervous  or 
tired,  it  is  the  cruellest  thing  my  husband  can  do — 
remember  that !  " 

"  But  it  would  do  you  good — it  is  medicine  !  "  He 
looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"  No,  Sam,  it  wouldn't.  If  I  were  strong  and  well, 
I  wouldn't  mind,  if  it  were  drinking  a  toast  or  anything 
like  that,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  mother  has  always 
insisted  upon  my  remembering — never  to  take  whisky 
as  a  medicine,  never  to  take  it  when  I'm  run  down. 
It's  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  so  many  women.  They 
learn  to  trust  to  it  when  they  are  in  a  nervous  condi- 
tion." 

"  As  you  will !  "  he  said,  "  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  You  see,"  Alice  explained,  "  a  man  can't  begin  to 
imagine  what  a  woman's  nerves  can  make  her  feel  like  ; 
dearest,  there's  no  word  for  it."  She  looked  at  him 
beseechingly.  "  You  must  forgive  my  tantrums,  and 
remember  that  no  highly  strung  woman  ever  ought  to 
touch  spirits."  She  poured  herself  out  a  glass  of  milk. 
"  Annie  always  puts  this  ready  for  me." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  ALICE  RATHBONE 

As  the  weeks  passed  the  part  Alice  had  to  play  was 
pitiful.  Her  husband's  presence  became  a  burden  to 
her ;  she  longed  to  find  herself  alone — to  be  able  to  put 
aside  the  mask  which  was  suffocating  her — to  be  able 
to  cry  and  cry  and  cry  as  she  had  never  cried  before. 

One  night  hi  bed  she  awoke  her  husband  by  crying 
in  the  most  alarming  manner,  and  by  chattering 
incoherently  but  in  heartrending  fear.  Her  cries  for 
his  help  tore  her  heart. 

"  Sam,  Sam,"  she  screamed,  "  come  back  !  do  come 
back  !  Oh  !  if  you  only  would  come  back,  I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer,  I  can't.  I  can't,  you  must  come." 

"  I  am  back,  dearest ;  Sam  is  here  beside  you."  To 
try  and  waken  her  he  put  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her,  but  she  yelled  in  terror  as  his  lips  touched 
hers. 

"  Go  away  !  "  she  screamed,  "  it  is  all  over,  you  are 
never  to  kiss  me  again  !  don't  you  know  I  hate  you  ? 
How  dare  you  !  "  Her  voice  broke  again  into  childish 
tears.  "Don't  let  him  kiss  me,  Samson.  Why  don't 
you  come  and  save  me  ?  " 

He  raised  her  and  held  her  hi  his  arms  :  but  it  took 
some  minutes  to  bring  her  to  a  complete  consciousness 
of  her  surroundings,  and  when  she  was  conscious  she 
wept  like  a  child  on  his  breast.  He  let  her  weep,  her 
sobs  were  relieving  the  tension  of  her  nerves. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  were 
dreaming  all  sorts  of  terrible  things,  you  thought  I 
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was  still  in  Nigeria,  and  I  was  here  by  your  side  all 
the  time." 

Alice,  still  weeping  and  trembling,  kept  her  face 
hidden  against  his  shoulder. 

'  You  imagined  some  villain  was  trying  to  kiss  you, 
and  it  was  only  I ;  you  positively  screamed  with 
terror  when  my  lips  touched  yours.  You  are  better 
now,  dearest  ?  " 

Alice  roused  herself ;  she  saw  fear  again  !  His 
words  struck  terror  to  her  heart.  Was  her  secret  to  be 
dragged  from  her  in  this  underhand  way  ;  was  all  her 
exertion  of  will-power  during  the  day  to  be  of  no 
good  ? 

"  Did  I  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  ?  "  she  asked 
feebly.  She  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear  his  answer, 
yet  she  must  know  the  worst. 

'  Yes,  dearest, — any  amount,  but  it  was  all  non- 
sense, so  don't  think  any  more  about  it.  Lie  down 
and  try  to  go  to  sleep  again  in  my  arms.  The  night- 
mare's broken,  it  won't  come  back." 

Alice  lay  down  ;  but  she  did  not  go  to  sleep,  and 
she  did  think  a  great  deal  more  about  the  nonsense 
she  had  talked. 

If  she  often  cried  out  in  her  dreams,  and  it  was 
always  the  same  nightmare,  Samson  would  begin  to 
suspect.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Tears  of  self-pity 
wetted  her  pillow  ;  tears  of  regret  that  she  dared  not 
and  must  not  confess  this  secret  which,  after  all,  might 
be  torn  from  her  unconsciously.  She  must  not  indulge 
in  the  relief  of  throwing  off  her  cloak  of  deception  and 
the  mask  of  lies,  and  standing  naked  before  him  as  the 
real  woman  that  she  was  ;  a  woman  who  was  lying 
by  his  side  with  another  man's  child  under  her  heart. 

Ah  !  but  the  rest  it  would  be  for  her  tired  mind,  the 
being  known  for  what  she  now  was  ! 

During  the  long  hours  of  the  night  the  relief  of 
confession  hung  before  her  eyes  like  a  temptation  of 
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evil  which  she  must  resist.  For  over  and  over  again 
her  husband's  judgment  of  the  Japanese  girl  0  Kame 
came  back  to  her  : 

"  She  would  be  an  outcast  and  she  would  feel  herself 
to  be  one,  which  would  be  the  worst  part  of  it."  And 
then  he  had  said,  "  Her  deed  would  be  the  death  of  her 
husband's  love." 

He  had  even  said  that  the  wife  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  husband  would  have  preferred  death  rather 
than  the  horror  of  living  after  he  had  discovered  that 
she  had  done  such  a  deed.  Death,  ah,  comforting 
thought !  Perhaps  she  would  be  allowed  to  die 
when  her  child  was  born.  It  seemed  so  hard  that 
what  she  had  sold  herself  for,  what  these  weeks  of 
horror  had  been  endured  for,  was  so  useless  now. 
Since  Sam  would  hate  his  own  life  if  he  were  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  by  her  foolish  dreams,  and  since  she 
now  found  herself  oppressed  by  his  dear  presence. 

As  Alice  lay  by  his  side  she  thought  of  the  society 
women  of  whom  she  had  heard  and  even  of  one  or  two 
women  whom  she  knew  hi  her  own  quiet  set,  whose 
infidelity  to  their  husbands  did  not  seem  to  affect 
then*  lives,  who  looked  happy  and  contented,  and 
continued  to  keep  their  self-respect.  To  all  appear- 
ances they  also  contrived  to  keep  their  husbands' 
devotion.  These  women  would  probably  laugh  at  her, 
and  consider  her  suburban  and  wanting  in  character 
to  let  such  aft  affair  as  this  completely  spoil  her  happi- 
ness. If  only  she  could  feel  as  they  did,  and  push  it 
all  behind  her  !  If  only  she  had  courage  enough  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  soul. 
Remorse,  she  knew,  was  the  indulgence  of  the  fallen 
who  make  no  attempt  to  rise.  Remorse  clogs  and 
retards !  Remorse  is  a  dangerous  form  of  dram 
drinking,  injurious  to  the  soul.  Justify  a  deed,  don't 
deplore  it !»% 

With  her  tortured  mind  working  and  working,  and 
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no  light  coming  to  solve  the  problems  it  held,  she 
waited  for  the  daylight, — afraid  to  go  to  sleep. 


It  was  after  her  second  outburst  of  crying  in  the 
night,  an  outburst  which  was  even  more  alarming  and 
which  had  lasted  longer  than  the  first,  that  Alice 
insisted  upon  her  husband  sleeping  hi  his  dressing- 
room.  She  told  him  that  the  fear  of  waking  him 
worried  her  so  much  that  it  often  kept  her  from 
getting  to  sleep.  In  fact,  that  she  tried  to  keep  awake 
for  his  sake.  Samson  argued  and  pleaded  with  her 
that  he  was  getting  quite  strong  now  and  well,— 
could  do  without  so  much  sleep.  A  slight  attack  of 
fever,  however,  which  he  caught  one  day  by  getting 
a  chill  when  he  was  wet,  gave  Alice  the  chance  she 
desired. 

She  had  arrived  at  the  point  when  she  felt  that  if 
she  was  in  any  measure  to  keep  her  health,  she  must 
be  freed  from  the  terror  that  each  night  her  husband 
might  discover  her  secret. 

She  must  have  sleep. 

Once  she  questioned  him,  "  Have  you  ever  made 
me  answer  at  all  coherently  when  I  am  in  one  of  those 
nightmares  ?  "  The  world  seemed  to  stand  still  while 
she  waited  for  his  answer  :  "  Can  you  make  me 
answer  your  questions  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  often  answer  coherently  enough,  but  it 
is  always  about  the  same  wild  terror — the  idea  that 
someone  is  coming  to  take  you,  and  that  I  won't  come 
back  in  time  to  save  you.  It's  funny,  the  sort  of 
obsessions  that  can  possess  our  brains.  I  knew  a  chap 
in  Lagos  who  always  had  the  same  delirium  when  he 
had  fever.  It's  very  odd  :  I  suppose  he  never  thought 
of  such  things  when  he  was  well,  and  you  never  had 
any  fright  when  I  was  away,  had  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  frightened  all  the  time,"  she  said  evasively. 
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"  Yes,  about  me,  but  never  about  yourself  ?  " 
"  No,  oh  !   no,  it  was  about  you  ;    but  a  wife  only 
lives  through  her  husband  if  she  is  really  fond  of  him, 
I  suppose.    *  And  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.'  ' 


And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Samson  was  to  sleep  in 
his  dressing-room,  and  Alice  made  him  promise  not 
to  come  to  her  even  if  he  heard  her  crying  out  for 
his  help. 

Human  nature  grows  accustomed  to  mental  suffering 
just  as  it  grows  accustomed  to  physical,  and  so  for 
Alice  there  were,  as  tune  went  on,  periods  in  which 
she  was  almost  happy,  periods  which,  at  any  rate, 
brought  her  a  great  satisfaction.  They  were  weeks  in 
which  her  youth  and  her  old  capacity  for  enjoyment 
seemed  to  triumph  over  the  weight  of  dread  which  lay 
on  her  soul,  weeks  in  which  she  almost  believed  that 
she  was  glad  she  had  made  the  sacrifice,  that  her 
reward  was  great  enough.  For  Samson  looked  so  well 
and  strong,  and  he  was  so  gloriously  contented  with 
life  generally,  and  his  father,  too,  was  perfectly  happy 
in  his  ecstatic  state,  doing  saintly  work  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  Peter  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
child  even  to  non-partial  eyes. 

Alice's  state  of  mind  was  very  curious — the  satis- 
faction which  she  derived  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
growing  strong  and  self-reliant  enough  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  which  were  the  outcome  of  her  sacrifice  almost 
amounted  to  thanksgiving. 

The  battle  against  the  fruitless  indulgence  of  remorse 
had  been  fought  in  the  grim  spirit  of  Bushido  and  she 
had  conquered. 

They  lived  so  quietly  and  so  much  by  themselves 
during  these  months,  seeing  only  the  most  intimate  of 
their  friends,  for  Samson  was  anxious  to  recoup  the 
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expenses  of  the  former  year,  that  there  is  little  to 
record  beyond  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  light  of 
what  transpired  later,  the  way  in  which  Alice  rose 
above  the  morbid  phase  through  which  she  passed 
during  the  first  four  months  after  her  husband's  return 
was  wonderful. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  birth  of  her 
child,  that  Samson  was  seriously  alarmed  by  his  wife 
fainting  one  morning  in  the  most  sudden  fashion. 

Fortunately  he  was  fastening  up  the  back  of  her 
blouse  at  the  time,  so  he  was  able  to  save  her  from 
what  might  have  been  a  very  nasty  fall. 

While  he  was  struggling  with  the  last  button  of  the 
flimsy  blouse,  he  bent  his  head  down  and  kissed  the 
back  of  her  neck.  He  could  scarcely  ever  resist  the 
soft  white  curve  when  he  had  this  office  of  lady's  maid 
to  perform. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  was  just  thinking  to  myself  when 
I  was  shaving  "  (his  voice  was  expressive  of  great 
domestic  satisfaction),  "  that  we  might  call  the  kiddie 
Frank,  if  it  is  one  of  the  six-footers.  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

With  an  enormous  effort  Alice  retained  her  com- 
posure, but  she  could  not  speak.  It  was  just  as  though 
he  had  suddenly  stabbed  her  ;  her  knees  shook  under 
her.  What  on  earth  had  made  him  say  it,  what 
could  he  mean  by  it  ?  "  Frank  isn't  a  family  man. 
Why  should  we  call  him  Frank  ?  I  don't  care  for  it." 

"  Why  do  you  think,  dearest  ?  Hallo  !  do  stand 
still ;  these  loops  are  so  tiny  for  my  big  fingers." 

Alice  tried  hard  to  steady  her  trembling  legs,  but 
she  felt  as  if  the  room  was  moving  up  and  down  like 
a  ship  at  sea,  and  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint ;  but  she 
managed  to  say  quietly,  "No  !  dear,  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  call  him  '  Frank.'  ' 

"  Why,  after  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus,  of  course. 
Don't  you  think  it  might  please  him  ?  I  do." 
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"  Yes  !  oh  yes  !  I  suppose  it  might,  but  I  want  him 
to  be  called  Samson." 

The  world  seemed  to  be  leaving  her  to  float  in  space, 
but  she  got  the  words  out  somehow. 

"  I  thought  it  might  please  him,  and  after  all,  the 
kiddie  will  owe  his  life  to  him,  won't  he  ?  "  He  stopped 
suddenly  and  cried,  "  My  darling,  whatever  is  the 
matter  ?  .  .  .  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

Alice  would  certainly  have  fallen  if  his  arms  had 
not  caught  her.  His  last  words  had  struck  her  down  ; 
they  had  reached  her  just  as  consciousness  was  fast 
leaving  her. 

Samson,  who  was  a  capital  nurse,  did  what  was 
best  to  restore  her  ;  but  it  was  a  distressingly  long 
time  before  he  succeeded  in  bringing  her  round.  He 
had  never  seen  anyone  remain  so  long  in  an  un- 
conscious state  before  ;  it  alarmed  him.  It  was  so  like 
death  that  It  sent  a  ghastly  fear  and  foreboding 
through  him  ;  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  when 
their  child  was  born.  She  seemed  so  far  from  him  ! 
She  was  so  absolutely  a  body  bereft  of  its  spirit — it 
was  horribly  like  death.  In  despair  he  forced  her  head 
down  almost  between  her  knees  ;  he  had  placed  her 
on  a  low  sofa.  Aftek  keeping  her  in  an  almost  doubled- 
up  position  for  a  s^pnd  or  two,  at  last  he  saw  the 
blood  returning  to  hel:  face,  its  tone  begin  to  look  a 
little  less  deathly  ;  then  a  slight  movement  in  her 
white  eyelids  gave  him  assurance.  He  remembered 
her  horror  of  spirits,  and  so  refrained  from  giving  her 
any  brandy  from  the  flask  which  he  knew  was  in  the 
drawer  of  his  wardrobe,  though  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so. 

When  at  last  she  opened  her  eyes  and  murmured 
something,  he  raised  her  head  and  bathed  her  face  and 
wrists  with  cold  water.  As  he  saw  that  it  was  doing 
her  good  he  urged  her  not  to  try  to  talk  and  continued 
to  bathe  her. 
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Very  soon  she  completely  recovered  consciousness, 
and  begged  him  in  trembling  tones  not  to  worry  any 
longer.  "  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes,"  she 
said  weakly.  "Do  go  down  and  have  your  breakfast. 
I'll  sit  here  for  a  little — you'll  be  late  if  you  wait — 
I'll  follow  presently." 

"  I  won't  leave  you  until  you  are  quite  fit ;  hang 
breakfast,  what  does  it  matter  ;  but  whatever  made 
you  go  off  like  that  ?  Have  you  ever  done  it  before  ?  " 

Alice  shook  her  head.  "  Not  quite."  She  gave  a 
deep  sigh.  "  I've  often  felt  like  it."  She  sighed  again. 
"  I'm  much  better,  indeed  I'm  all  right ; — I  can  get 
my  breath  now,  really  I  can." 

"  It  was  so  sudden — we  were  just  discussing  the 
kiddie's  name,  do  you  remember  ?  And  you  went  off 
like  a  shot  ;  what  a  good  thing  I  was  so  near  you  !  " 
He  stopped  and  kissed  her.  "  Can  you  really  come 
downstairs  now  ?  Some  coffee  might  do  you  good." 
He  put  his  arms  round  her,  for  Alice  had  risen  to  her 
feet. 

Yes,  she  remembered  everything  now,  her  world 
had  indeed  come  back  to  her.  The  child's  name — if  it 
was  a  boy — was  to  be  Frank,  "  because  it  might  please 
Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus,  because  the  child  really  owed 
his  life  to  him  /  "  .  .  .  Oh,  God  !  She  shuddered  ; 
it  was  too  horrible  ;  her  legs  seemed  to  bend  again 
beneath  her  ;  the  vanishing  feeling  had  returned. 

"  Are  you  feeling  queer  again  ?  "  he  said  quickly. 
"  Would  you  like  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  you  go 
downstairs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I'd  like  some  coffee."  She  hung  heavily 
on  his  arm.  "  But  don't  let  us  fix  on  any  name  until 
after  the  child's  born,  Sam,  please.  It's  considered 
unlucky." 

"  All  right !  dearest,  we  won't.  I  only  thought  that 
as  Sir  Frank  has  been  such  a  brick  about  everything 
all  through,  he  might  think  it  a  compliment.  He 
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never  sees  me  without  asking  awfully  kindly  after  you. 
I  told  him  you  weren't  strong  just  now.  .  .  .  He 
understood  .  .  .  asked  when  the  child  was  expected 
.  .  .  and  seemed  genuinely  interested." 

"  Yes,"  Alice  murmured. 

A  wild  anger  leapt  up  in  her,  and  helped  her  to 
regain  her  strength. — "  Yes,"  she  said,  in  breathless 
gasps,  "  he  would  be  interested."  Ah  !  if  Sam  only 
knew  why.  "  Jews  envy  men  who  have  sons  ;  he 
wouldn't  admire  me  so  much  if  Peter  had  been  a  girl !  " 

Peter,  who  was  now  almost  two  years  old,  trotted 
into  the  breakfast-room  at  this  moment ;  he  was 
indeed  a  son  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  strikingly 
"  boyish  "  for  his  age,  although  he  had  Alice's  exquisite 
colouring  and  delicately  poised  head.  But  it  was  his 
expression  which  sent  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
through  everyone  upon  first  seeing  him.  He  looked 
too  beatifically  happy  to  be  quite  human,  and  yet  too 
obviously  human  to  be  quite  angelic.  As  he  ran  to  his 
father,  who  took  him  right  into  his  arms,  Samson  said, 
*;  I'd  forgive  any  man  coveting  his  neighbour's  wife  if 
she  was  the  mother  of  such  a  child." 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE  CHANGELING 

ALICE'S  second  son  was  born  at  the  end  of  March.  It 
was  a  little  frail,  dark-eyed  child  when  I  first  saw  it,  the 
very  opposite  to  Peter  in  every  sense  of  the  word  :  a 
wailing  atom ;  a  veritable  child  of  sorrow,  and 
acquainted  with  grief. 

It  was  so  unlike  my  idea  of  any  child  of  Alice's  that 
I  wondered  where  on  earth  it  could  have  come  from  1 

If  I  had  not  known  its  parentage,  I  would  have  said 
that  it  was  the  child  of  a  half-nourished  mother. 

The  poor  little  life  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  risking 
of  the  mother's,  for  Alice  had  been  very  ill.  There 
were  two  dreadful  days  in  which  her  life  had  been 
despaired  of.  During  those  two  days  I  passed  through 
an  agony  of  spirit  which  I  trust  will  never  fall  to  my 
lot  again  ;  for  Samson  spent  the  greater  part  of  them 
with  me,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  man  so  absolutely 
bowed  down  with  despair. 

The  doctor  who  attended  Alice  was  also  my  doctor, 
and  he,  poor  man,  implored  me  to  keep  Samson 
with  me. 

"  I  am  positively  afraid  of  his  mind,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
or  someone  else  must  try  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
his  wife's  condition,  which  is  hardly  more  serious  than 
his  own." 

As  Samson  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  neither 
speaking  to  me,  nor  hearing  what  I  said,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  A  devoted  husband  does  truly  share  some  of 
the  pains  and  labour  of  childbirth." 

267 
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This  time  of  suffering  and  anxiety  brought  Samson 
and  myself  very  close  together.  It  showed  me  a  great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  man's  character  which  I  had 
not  known  before.  Nor  had  I  had  any  idea  of  his 
reverence  and  admiration  for  Alice  as  a  woman — as  a 
woman  apart  from  the  Alice  whom  he  adored. 

When  he  spoke  at  all,  it  was  always  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  her  which  was  exquisitely  tender  and 
lovable. 

Of  the  child  which  had  so  nearly  cost  the  mother  her 
life  we  did  not  speak  ;  there  was  so  little  about  it  to 
atone  for  the  terrible  suffering  its  birth  had  caused, 
that  we  could  not  speak  lovingly  of  it.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it 
was  such  a  weakly  crumpled-up  piece  of  humanity 
that  I  felt  a  little  shy  about  alluding  to  it. 

The  nurse  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing 
organically  the  matter  with  the  infant,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  turn  out  to  be  quite  a  pretty  child 
when  it  was  as  old  as  Peter.  Anyhow,  the  poor  little 
mite  was  rather  left  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  while 
Alice  lay  hovering  between  life  and  death.  We  had 
no  thought  but  for  her. 

The  doctor  was  very  worried  about  her  condition  ; 
he  told  me  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
woman  he  had  attended  when  Peter  was  born.  He 
asked  if  I  knew  of  anything  which  could  have  happened 
to  shatter  her  nervous  system.  I  told  him  I  did  not, 
but  that  I  myself  had  noticed  a  great  change  come  over 
her  just  after  her  husband's  attack  of  fever  hi  Nigeria. 

At  last,  however,  Alice's  condition  changed  slightly  for 
the  better,  and  her  recovery  became  more  continuous  ; 
there  were  fewer  relapses,  and  a  steadier  temperature. 

Of  course,  I  was  unable  to  see  her,  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  let  Peter  come  round  to  me  as  often  as  he  liked, 
and  also  try  tg  be  as  cheerful  a  companion  to  his  father 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 
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It  happened  one  day,  when  Samson  was  spending 
the  after-dinner  hours  with  me,  that  the  last  post 
brought  me  back  the  story  I  had  read  aloud  to  them 
both — the  Japanese  story  which  had  caused  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  and  discussion. 

"  The  Editor  was  afraid  it  was  not  suitable  for  the 
columns  of  his  magazine,"  etc.  etc. 

As  I  opened  the  long  envelope  and  saw  the  formally 
printed  slip  of  paper,  with  the  refusal,  I  said  more  to 
myself  than  to  Samson,  "Oh,  there  is  poor  0  Kame 
come  back  to  me  again  !  I'm  afraid  you  are  right. 
No  Englishman  will  think  that  she  is  a  fit  person  to 
enter  his  home.  Why  a  magazine  has  to  be  so  much 
more  fit  to  enter  an  Englishman's  home  than  a  novel 
I  never  can  understand  !  " 

"  Has  it  come  back  ?  "  Samson  asked.  "  Do  you 
know  I've  often  thought  of  your  little  story.  I've 
thought  of  it  while  Alice  has  been  ill,  because  she  said 
to  me  that  same  night  when  we  were  walking  home, 
that  if  anything  happened  to  her  when  the  child  was 
born,  she  would  like  me  to  remember  that  she  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  to  have  saved  my 
life,  when  I  was  ill.  I  know  she  was  thinking  of  the 
girl  O  Kame."  His  voice  almost  broke,  "  And  I  know 
she  would  willingly  have  died  to  save  my  life." 

"  Or  have  lived  and  suffered  as  the  girl  O  Kame 
suffered  to  save  you,"  I  said.  "  That  would  take  far 
more  courage,  far  more  love,  Samson." 

He  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  My  God  !  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  see  it  now,  and  if 
necessity  had  demanded  a  similar  sacrifice  from  Alice, 
I  believe  she  would  have  made  it  !  You  don't  know 
how  independently  her  mind  works  ;  she  thinks  for 
herself  as  few  women  do." 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  asked,  "  do  you  still  think  that  such 
a  deed  would  have  killed  the  husband's  love  ?  " 

"  No  !  "   he  answered.     "  For,   since  I  have  seen 
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death  so  near  her  I  know  that  nothing  could  ever  kill 
my  love  for  Alice.  The  man  who  has  lived  with  her, 
could  never  cease  to  love  her — while  he  was  human  at 
all  events.  ...  If  she  had  not  recovered,  I  should 
have  spent  the  rest  of  my  days  in  waiting  for  my  own 
death." 

"  No  !  no  !  "  I  protested.  His  words  were  wrung 
from  his  heart.  "  Your  words  hurt  me  ;  you  have 
more  spirit  than  that !  " 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said.  "  I  should  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty  for  the  boy's  sake."  He  looked  up  and  met  my 
eyes.  "  I'd  have  lived  up  to  your  code  of  Bushido  as  far 
as  the  outward  man  was  concerned,  but  the  real  man 
hi  me  would  only  have  been  waiting."  .  .  .  He  paused 
as  if  to  think,  and  then  went  on :  "I  wonder  how 
many  people  go  on  living  hi  a  state  of  mere  waiting 
for  death  ?  " 

"  These  sentiments  aren't  like  you,"  I  said. 

"  No  ! — because  I  never  thought  much  about  death 
before.  Men  have  died  suddenly  in  Africa — men  I 
have  known  well,  but  though  I'd  liked  them,  I 
hadn't  loved  them.  Their  deaths  shocked  me  for  a 
little  time  ;  but  in  Africa  you  grow  accustomed  to 
missing  a  man  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  hearing  that 
he  is  dead  and  buried.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  death  in  the 
form  of  its  robbing  me  of  a  thing  that  is  mine,  some- 
thing which  holds  my  only  incentive  for  living,  some- 
thing dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life.  In  seeing  death 
come  near  to  my  wife  I  saw  it  come  near  to  myself,  only 
in  a  crueller  form,  because  something  of  me  which 
would  not  have  died  would  have  had  to  go  on  living 
all  alone,  waiting  and  waiting  for  the  day  when  it 
would  be  allowed  to  join  the  real  part  of  me  which  had 
died  and  gone  with  Alice." 

"  Poor  Sajnson,"  I  said,  "  it  has  been  a  terrible  tune, 
the  wee  mite  which  has  caused  us  all  this  anxiety — 
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is  he  growing  ?  Are  you  giving  him  any  attention  ? 
I  feel  somehow  that  we  all  owe  him  a  grudge  !  Peter's 
coming  gave  her  so  little  trouble.  It  was  all  so  wonder- 
ful, so  really  ideal !  " 

"  He's  always  wailing,"  Samson  said.  "  I  do  go  and 
look  at  him  sometimes,  but  the  little  beggar's  so  small, 
just  like  a  hairy  monkey  with  its  curled-up  hands,  and 
pinched  and  wrinkled  face." 

"  He  will  come  all  right,"  I  said,  "  the  creases  will 
come  out  !  It's  astonishing  how  quickly  babies  change 
when  once  they  begin  to  thrive  :  such  ugly  little 
wretches  turn  out  beautiful  children. — I've  often  seen 
that.  He  may  be  a  better-looking  man  than  Peter, 
after  all!  " 

"  He'll  have  to  change  a  good  bit,"  he  said  half- 
tenderly,  half -whimsically,  "  before  even  his  own 
mother  will  think  him  beautiful." 

"  Has  she  seen  him  again  ?  "  I  asked  anxiously.  "I 
mean  since  she's  been  better  and  been  able  to  take  a 
little  interest  in  him  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  he  said  apologetically,  "  the  doctor  said  it 
was  better  to  wait  until  he  grows  a  bit,  and  the  odd 
thing  is  that  she  hasn't  asked  to  see  him  (of  course, 
she's  been  too  weak  and  ill  to  take  real  notice  of 
anything).  On  the  first  day,  you  know,  when  she 
saw  his  dark  head  and  queer  little  squeezed-up  face, 
she  put  her  hands  up  before  her  own  and  cried.  I 
really  think  it  was  the  unexpected  sight  of  such  a 
strange  little  mite  that  made  her  much  worse  than  she 
had  been.  You  think  she  is  all  right,  don't  you  ?  " 
he  asked  in  the  same  breath — "  that  she'll  pick 
up  now  ?  " 

"  Quite  all  right,  and  in  all  probability  the  baby  will 
grow  into  a  fine,  picturesque-looking  child ;  the 
biggest  babies  don't  always  make  the  finest  children, 
remember  !  " 

"  She  wanted  six  sons,  and  all  of  them  were  to  be 
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six-footers.  This  poor  little  chap  doesn't  look  much 
like  being  one  of  them,  does  he  ?  " 

"  It's  wonderful  what  care  and  love  will  do,"  I  said, 
"  especially  the  latter  !  "  He  was  shaking  hands  before 
leaving.  "  Don't  let  him  think  he  hasn't  got  that, 
Samson  !  Unloved  beings  are  usually  unlovely  ;  love 
is  a  great  beautifier  !  " 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  quite  differently 
towards  the  poor  little  chap  now  that  his  mother  is 
better  ;  but  you  must  admit  that  he  would  have  been 
a  poor  exchange  for  Alice  !  " 

I  agreed  that  he  would,  because  I  did  not  think  that 
anything  would  be  a  good  exchange  for  Alice. 

I  was  astonished  at  myself  for  missing  her  so  much, 
for  I  thought  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  my  lonely 
existence,  and  that  I  had  schooled  myself  into  thinking 
that  my  real  pleasures  in  life  must  lie  outside  the 
warmth  and  affection  of  human  sympathy.  But 
here  I  had  let  myself  once  more  twine  the  roots  of  my 
being  round  a  life  which  might  be  torn  from  me  at 
any  moment,  for  even  if  death  did  not  divide  us, 
distance  very  soon  would  ;  for  it  was  obvious  that 
Samson,  with  a  growing  family  and  an  increasing 
income,  could  not  live  for  many  years  longer  in  the  little 
house  so  near  to  mine,  and  I,  who  am  so  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  my  friends  coming  to  see  me,  could  not 
expect  to  see  much  of  Alice  in  the  future. 

The  girl's  -individuality,  which  was  more  unusual 
than  even  her  beauty,  had  unconsciously  become  a 
point  of  light  in  my  days.  I  looked  forward  to  seeing 
her  just  as  I  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  new  flowers 
in  my  garden.  Our  arguments,  which  were  often 
fierce  and  heated  because  of  her  youthfully  socialistic 
tendencies,  gave  me  food  for  thought  after  she  had 
left  me. 

The  looking  up  of  statistics,  the  finding  out  if  her 
statements  would  in  any  way  bear  investigation,  gave 
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me  occupation  I  enjoyed.  We  read  the  same  books 
because  I  had  a  library  subscription  in  the  days  when 
Alice  could  not  afford  one,  so  we  often  read  and 
discussed  them  together. 

It  was  foolish  of  me  to  run  the  risk  of  subjecting 
myself  afresh  to  the  anguish  of  loneliness,  but  human 
nature  is  hard  to  subdue,  and  Alice  had  brought  a  fresh 
interest  and  motive  into  my  days,  and  above  all  things 
she  was  exquisitely  sympathetic. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

RE-ENTER   SIR  FRANK   MACCABAEUS 

ANNIE,  who  was  now  Alice's  nurse,  and  no  longer 
nurse-housemaid,  was  bringing  her  two  charges  back 
to  tea  one  beautiful  day  in  September,  when  she 
was  stopped  only  a  few  yards  from  their  own  door  by 
a  gentleman  who  asked  her  if  Peter  and  the  baby  who 
was  in  the  perambulator  were  Mrs.  Samson  Rathbone's 
children. 

"  When  I  told  him  they  were  yours,  ma'am,"  she 
said  to  Alice,  "  he  was  so  interested,  especially  in  baby. 
He  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  him.  I  had  to  lift 
him  up  to  show  him  to  him." 

"  What  did  he  ask  ?  "  Alice  said.  A  sudden  fear 
seized  her,  she  did  not  know  why.  Could  it  have  been 
Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  ?  What  other  man  of  her 
acquaintance  could  be  likely  to  be  so  interested  hi  a 
six-months'  old  baby  ? 

"  He  asked  me  what  his  name  was,  and  I  thought 
he  seemed  pleased  when  I  said  Lindsay  Frank.  He 
said,  '  Oh,  he's  called  Frank,  is  he  ?  '  I  said,  '  No  ! 
We  call  him  Lindsay,  sir,  for  that  was  his  mother's 
name  before  she  was  married,  and  Frank,  I  think,  is 
after  a  gentleman  who  was  a  very  good  friend  to  Mr. 
Rathbone.'  He  seemed  to  look  so  earnestly  at  me, 
ma'am,  with  his  queer  blue  eyes,  and  he  kind  of  smiled 
when  I  told  him  that.  I  wondered  if  by  any  chance  it 
was  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  himself  !  " 

Alice,  who.  had  grown  accustomed  to  all  that  had 
unnerved  her  six  months  before,  described  to  Annie 
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Sir  Frank's  appearance.  She  felt  almost  certain  that 
it  was  Sir  Frank  from  the  girl's  reference  to  his  "  strange 
blue  eyes."  How  providential  it  was  that  the  baby 
had  brown  eyes — tragic  brown  eyes,  quite  unlike  his  ! 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Annie  said,  "  that's  just  what  he 
was  like,  and  he  did  seem  to  be  taken  up  with  your 
children  !  When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he's  the  same 
gentleman  that  bowed  to  you  one  day  in  the  Kensing- 
ton Flower- Walk.  When  you  left  me  and  the  baby  to 
go  and  do  some  shopping  in  the  Kensington  High 
Street  that  morning,  he  kept  looking  at  us  so  hard 
as  he  passed  again,  that  I  said  to  myself,  '  Well !  he'll 
know  us  again,'  and  sure  enough  he  has  !  He  seems 
such  a  nice-spoken  gentleman,  ma'am.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  Baby  was  healthy,  and  said  he  didn't  look 
very  strong,  not  like  Master  Peter  ?  I  told  him  that 
he  should  just  have  seen  him  when  he  was  a  month 
old — that  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  we  could 
have  reared  him  ! 

"  He  said  he  supposed  the  eldest  was  still  the 
favourite,  he  was  such  a  lovely  boy.  I  said  that 
neither  you  nor  master  showed  any  preference  for 
either  of  your  children — that  they  were  both  as  dear 
one  as  another  !  " 

Annie  looked  significantly  at  her  mistress  as  she 
spoke.  "  And  they  are,  ma'am,  at  heart,  aren't 
they  ?  " 

She  held  out  the  baby  to  her  mistress  as  she  spoke. 
He  was  indeed  growing  into  a  picturesque-looking 
child,  whose  dark  eyes  seemed  to  be  the  greater  part 
of  his  pale  face. 

The  "  creases  "  had  certainly  come  out,  for  his  skin 
was  as  smooth  and  clear  in  tone  as  a  child  of  the  South, 
and  the  tragic  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  the  children 
of  the  sun. 

Alice  took  the  boy  in  her  arms.  She  was  too  true  a 
mother  not  to  love  it,  and  too  tender  towards  all 
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helpless  things  to  deny  it  the  love  it  so  obviously 
needed. 

She  had  brought  those  tragic  eyes  into  the  world  ; 
she  had  laid  upon  the  frail  little  atom  the  burden  of 
life  ;  so  it  was  she  who  must  do  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  make  up  to  it  for  the  wrong  which  she  had  done. 

"  Of  course  I  love  him,  Annie,"  she  said  almost 
indignantly.  She  must  shield  this  helpless  child  of 
sorrow  from  any  suspicion  of  neglect.  "  Peter  is  the 
elder,  and  I  suppose  there  is  always  a  little  difference 
in  a  mother's  feeling  about  her  firstborn  child,  if  not 
for  him  !  There  are  associations  attached  to  the  first 
which  never  can  be  felt  for  the  others,  even  though  we 
love  them  just  as  much." 

Alice  took  the  child's  hood  off,  and  raised  the  dark 
curling  hair  from  the  small  head. 

"  He's  getting  better-looking  every  day,  ma'am  ;  I 
think  his  eyes  is  lovely  !  "  Annie's  grammar  always 
weakened  as  her  enthusiasm  grew  stronger.  "  The 
gentleman  said  as  how  he  wasn't  at  all  like  either  of 
his  parents.  I  said  that  I  thought  that  he  resembled 
you,  ma'am,  more  than  the  master.  Sometimes  I  can 
see  you  hi  him,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I  can't."  Annie 
gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  "  I  said  to  the  gentleman, 
*  It's  nice  for  his  mother  to  have  a  change  ;  one  so 
dark  and  the  other  so  fair  !  '  He  smiled  and  said  that 
he  supposed  you  would  have  *  liked  to  have  had  another 
fan1  boy,  like  l*eter  ;  but  now  that  this  one  was  dark 
and  just  as  opposite  to  his  brother  as  night  is  to  day, 
you  were  no  doubt  devoted  to  him,  and  would  not 
have  him  any  different.'  Of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to 
say  you  would,  ma'am,  especially  as  his  Nannie  knows 
he's  going  to  grow  up  into  a  beauty  !  "  She  was 
removing  the  baby's  coat  as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course  not !  "  Alice  replied  absently.  She  was 
longing  to  tfell  the  girl  that  she  was  not  to  allow  Sir 
Frank  Maccabaeus  to  speak  to  the  children  if  she  met 
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him  again  ;  but  she  felt  that  she  dared  not,  for  there 
was  no  ostensible  reason  why  he  should  not,  at  least, 
none  that  she  could  think  of  at  the  moment. 

Annie  had  often  heard  her  master  speak  of  Sir  Frank 
in  the  friendliest  of  tones,  and  she  also  knew  that  he 
had  carried  the  day,  and  that  the  child  had  been 
christened  Frank  after  him. 

The  child  was,  however,  a  year  old  before  Sir  Frank 
Maccabaeus  saw  Annie  again,  and  this  time  she  had 
only  Peter  with  her  because,  as  she  informed  him,  the 
baby  had  been  ill ;  he  could  not  stay  out  so  long,  or 
go  so  far  as  his  older  brother.  He  had  indeed  been 
very  ill.  His  frail  little  body  had  almost  gone  out 
under  the  severe  attack  of  double  pneumonia,  which 
had  succeeded  influenza. 

It  was  to  me  a  miracle  that  he  had  pulled  through, 
and  what  a  world  of  suffering  and  trouble  might  there 
not  have  been  saved  if  he  had  died  !  The  reason  why 
the  child  should  have  survived  that  illness,  which  was 
to  prove  the  culmination  of  all  Alice's  sorrows,  if  it 
was  not  to  live  to  grow  into  boyhood,  is  hidden  from 
mere  mortals. 

Why  should  the  poor  little  mite  have  been  permitted 
to  recover  when  its  recovery  was  not  to  be  for  long, 
when  by  its  death  a  terrible  tragedy  might  have  been 
averted  ? 

But  such  things  were  not  to  be.  Every  man's  fate 
is  about  his  neck.  And  so  when  Annie  met  Sir  Frank 
Maccabaeus  between  the  Albert  Hall  and  Kensington 
High  Street,  she  told  him  what  proved  to  be  a  most 
momentous  thing — a  thing  which  brought  about  a 
situation  which  was  both  tragic  and  disastrous. 

Annie  noticed  when  she  told  Sir  Frank  about  the 
child's  illness  that  he  seemed  unusually  interested  ; 
she  thought  he  was  "  so  kind."  But  one  thing  she  did 
not  notice  and  that  was  the  clever  way  hi  which  he 
discovered  that  the  child's  mother  was  going  to  be  out 
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the  next  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  that  Annie  at 
that  time  would  be  at  home  and  in  charge  of  the 
children. 

He  had  said  with  a  nonchalant  air,  "  If  I  called  to- 
morrow at  about  four  o'clock  should  I  be  likely  to  find 
your  mistress  at  home  ?  I  haven't  seen  her  for  a 
long  time." 

"No,  sir,  she'll  be  out  unless  the  baby  is  not  so  well, 
because  it's  her  lecture  day  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  she  always  leaves  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
days and  she  don't  return  until  4.30." 

The  next  day  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  watched  Alice 
leave  her  house  at  three  o'clock.  The  baby  was 
evidently  going  on  all  right. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE   CATACLYSM 

ALICE  had  gone  no  further  on  her  way  to  the  British 
Museum  than  the  top  of  the  Earl's  Court  Road,  when 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
notebook  and  pencil.  She  paused  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  she  should  do.  There  was  the  choice  of 
two  things  ;  to  buy  a  cheap  new  notebook  and  a 
pencil,  and  copy  out  her  notes  into  her  Architectural 
notebook  when  she  got  back,  or,  as  she  had  plenty 
of  time,  return  to  her  own  home  and  get  her  proper 
notebook. 

She  had  been  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture at  the  British  Museum,  and  valued  her  notes. 

When  she  quickly  thought  over  the  trouble  it  would 
mean  to  copy  out  all  the  notes  which  she  was  likely  to 
make,  she  determined  to  hurry  back  and  get  her  book. 

It  was  a  cold,  bright  day,  and  the  sharpness  in  the 
air  had  brightened  her  eyes  and  colouring. 

The  happiness  and  peace  she  had  known  during  the 
last  few  months  had  given  her  back  much  of  her 
girlish  buoyancy  of  temperament,  and  hi  her  walk 
there  was  the  old  freedom  of  movement  which  had 
distinguished  it.  She  was  almost  happy,  if  such  a 
state  can  be  possible  for  grown-up  thinking  mortals, 
because  she  was  young  and  because  Samson  was  happy, 
and  Peter  was  happy,  and  the  baby  was  better. 

She  had  to  a  very  great  extent  grown  used  to  the 
knowledge  that  her  present  life  was  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  sand. 

Those  who  sit  in  judgment,  of  course,  will  say  that 
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she  had  become  a  hardened  sinner  ;  that  she  had  sunk 
low  enough  not  to  know  herself  to  be  one. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Alice's  step  was  elastic,  because 
her  mind  was  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
which  she  was  going  to  hear,  as  she  hurried  down  the 
side- walk  which  led  to  her  house  from  the  broad  high- 
way. She  held  her  latch-key  ready  in  her  hand.  When 
she  reached  her  house  she  ran  lightly  up  the  little  row 
of  steps  which  took  her  to  the  height  of  her  front  door. 

While  she  put  her  key  hi  the  Yale  lock,  she  looked 
up  to  the  second  story  to  see  if  she  could  catch  sight 
of  Peter's  golden  head  at  the  nursery  window.  But  he 
was  not  there.  He  was  probably  playing  with  his 
bricks  on  the  floor. 

She  stepped  inside  the  door  and  closed  it  behind  her 
quietly  ;  as  she  did  so  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice 
coming  from  the  drawing-room,  which  was  close  to  the 
front  door  on  the  left-hand  side,  caught  her  ear. 

Could  it  be  Samson  ?  She  knew  that  he  often  did 
come  back  early  on  the  afternoon  of  her  lectures  so  as 
to  be  on  hand  if  he  were  wanted,  especially  if  either  of 
the  children  were  ailing,  but  on  such  occasions  he 
finished  his  work  in  his  study. 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door  quickly,  saying 
as  she  did  so,  "  Sam,  is  that  you  ?  " 

Then  her  heart  stood  still,  and  every  sense  in  her 
body  was  convulsed.  She  could  not  move.  Before  her 
very  eyes,  seated  in  Sam's  particular  chair,  was  Sir 
Frank,  with  her  baby  on  his  knee  ;  and  as  she  saw  the 
unexpected  sight,  she  also  saw  how  absolutely  and 
undeniably  the  child  was  his  ! 

Abject  terror  kept  her  from  crying  out. 

Annie  was  there,  standing  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  visitor  and  the  child. 

When  their  eyes  met  there  was  silence,  except  for  the 
ticking  of  the^old  clock,  which  had  so  often  repeated  the 
words  :  "  You  will  come  back !  You  will  come  back  !  " 
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Then,  Sir  Frank  remembering  the  servant's  presence, 
and  that  she  would  be  wondering  why  her  mistress 
stood  stricken  to  the  spot,  said,  "  You  are  surprised  to 
see  me  ?  I  was  passing  your  door,  and  I  thought  I 
would  look  in,  and  ask  how  the  baby  was  getting  on. 
Your  nurse  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
very  ill." 

Alice  came  further  into  the  room,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  before  the  servant,  she  forced  herself  to 
shake  hands  with  him  almost  cordially.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  you  ;  he  is  better."  She  turned  to  Annie  and 
said,  "  You  can  go  now  to  Master  Peter.  I  have  come 
back  ;  I  will  look  after  baby." 

The  words  may  have  come  out  spasmodically,  but 
they  were  coherent ;  and  Annie,  suspecting  nothing, 
left  the  room.  Her  mistress  was  a  little  breathless  ;  she 
had  hurried,  and  naturally  she  was  surprised  to  find 
a  visitor  in  her  drawing-room.  She  wondered  why 
Alice  had  returned. 

When  the  girl  had  shut  the  door  behind  her,  and 
time  enough  had  elapsed  for  her  to  be  out  of  hearing, 
Alice  turned  to  Sir  Frank  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
anguish-tightened  fingers,  said,  "  How  dared  you 
come  ?  How  dare  you  break  your  promise  ?  Haven't 
you  done  enough  ?  " 

The  whiteness  of  her  face  and  the  terror  hi  her  eyes 
showed  him  the  agony  she  was  suffering.  Yet  this 
woman  had  been  his,  and  the  child  was  his. 

"  I  came  because  I  am  human,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
could  not  stay  away.  ...  I  thought  you  were  out. 
...  I  watched  you  leave  the  house.  ..."  He 
pressed  the  child  to  his  breast.  ..."  I  wanted  to 
hold  your  child  and  mine  to  my  heart." 

Alice  moaned.  "  Don't  !  Don't !  Give  the  child  to 
me  :  it  is  cruel,  cruel.  I  was  just  learning  to  forget !  " 
She  tried  to  take  the  child,  but  he  held  it  closer  to  him  ; 
as  he  did  so  the  sad  little  face  smiled  up  into  his. 
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"  No  !  "  he  said  vehemently  ;  "  while  I  am  here,  let 
me  hold  him.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  knew  that  a 
child  of  yours  was  dying  in  the  same  city  as  yourself, 
and  that  you  could  not  see  him  ?  Human  flesh  won't 
stand  it.  ...  If  you  love  the  woman,  your  very  bones 
hunger  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  hi  which  even  his  passion 
for  her  as  a  woman  was  swallowed  up  hi  his  adoration 
for  their  child. 

"  You  have  broken  down  everything,"  Alice  said, 
"  my  life,  my  happiness,  my  peace  of  mind.  What  can 
I  do  ?  How  can  I  live  ?  I  shall  never  know  another 
hour's  security.  You  have  no  honour." 

"  I  shall  never  come  again  ...  no  one  need  know, 
everything  will  be  just  as  before — I  promise." 

"  Your  promises,"  Alice  said  passionately,  "  what  do 
they  mean  ?  And  I  did  believe  : — I  trusted  you, — and 
I  was  a  fool  to  believe.  I  might  have  known  that  no 
promise  is  sacred  to  you  !  " 

"  You  were  not  a  fool  to  believe,  but  I  was  a  fool  to 
imagine  that  a  man's  will-power  is  as  strong  as  the 
most  human  thing  in  us, — a  father's  feeling  for  a  son, — 
a  man's  feeling  for  a  woman." 

Again  Alice  shrank  from  the  words. 

"  He  is  not  your  son  ! — by  every  law  of  justice  and 
reason,  he  is  mine,  and  mine  alone  !  "  Her  voice  had 
risen  in  her  outraged  anger  to  a  note  of  high  tragedy. 
"  I  gave  myself  to  you  for  your  money  to  save  my 
husband's  life.  You  never  bargained  for  a  son.  You 
lied.  You  brought  this  disgrace  on  me.  You  promised 
to  shield  me  from  any  suspicion  of  guilt." 

"  He  is  my  son,"  the  man  said,  "  bone  of  my  bone, 
flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  who  can  deny  it  ?  "  He  held  the 
baby  up  to  the  level  of  his  own  face  to  prove  the 
illustration  of  his  words.  Neither  of  them  noticed  that 
the  door  had  opened  and  that  Samson  was  standing 
inside  the  room.  Without  speaking  he  strode  right  up 
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between  them  and  then  for  one  eternal  moment  these 
three  human  beings  stood  looking  at  each  other  hi 
silence.  Their  minds  held  nothing  but  amazement 
and  despair.  Samson  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  man 
animalized  by  passion.  He  was  ready  for  his  victim's 
blood.  Alice  saw  at  a  glance  that  murder  was  close  at 
hand  ; — that  the  next  moment, — just  when  either 
man  moved,  she  might  see  it. 

Then  Sir  Frank,  whose  self-control  established  itself 
the  most  quickly,  broke  the  silence.  "  Did  you  hear 
what  I  said  to  your  wife  ? — what  she  said  to  me  ?  " 

He  spoke  almost  calmly  ;  his  words  would  involve 
nothing  if  Samson  had  not  heard. 

Alice  stood  with  clenched  hands  and  closed  eyes 
waiting  for  her  sentence  of  death.  Oh  !  why  did  the 
roof  not  fall  in  and  cover  her  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  kept  calm  by  fierce  self- 
control,  "  I  heard — you  implied  that  my  wife  is  the 
mother  of  your  child.  Alice,  is  there  any  truth  in  this 
damnable  thing  ?  " 

Her  husband's  voice  was  almost  gentle,  and  he 
turned  to  her  as  though  he  still  believed  in  her.  But 
her  hour  had  come  ;  lies  could  no  longer  save  her  ! 

"  Yes,  Samson,  it  is  true." 

With  a  roar  of  rage,  which  came  from  all  that  was 
highest  and  lowest  in  his  nature,  he  sprang  at  the  Jew 
before  the  last  words  of  her  brief  confession  had  left 
her  lips. 

"  God  damn  you  !  "  he  said,  "  for  the  blackest 
villain  unhung  !  But  for  the  child  in  your  arms  I'd 
kill  you." 

Sir  Frank  instantly  laid  the  child  down  on  the  sofa. 
Then  he  went  up  to  Samson,  and  facing  him,  said, 
"  The  days  when  you  could  call  me  out  for  this  are 
over.  You  can't  get  your  satisfaction  in  my  death,  but 
if  you  want  to  fight  it  out,  we  can." 

His  looks  expressed  his  meaning  as  plainly  as  though 
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he  had  said : — You  owe  your  livelihood  to  me,  and  the 
means  by  which  you  support  your  wife  and  child. 

"  Curse  you  !  "  Samson  said.  "  Curse  you  for  the 
damned  Jew  that  you  are  !  I'll  never  be  beholden  to 
you  for  another  day's  income.  Get  out  of  my  house  !  " 

"  There  was  no  treachery.  It  was  a  hard-and-fast 
business  arrangement.  I  made  the  offer  to  your  wife 
long  before  she  accepted  it, — long  before  I  loved  her." 

With  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast,  Samson  sprang  at  the 
man  and  shook  him  as  a  dog  shakes  an  empty  rabbit- 
skin.  His  plunge  had  been  so  sudden  that  the  Jew 
was  totally  unprepared  for  it.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
until  Samson  threw  the  man  from  him. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  take  that !  I  wish  I  could  shake 
the  life  out  of  you,  and  if  you  dare  to  mention  the  word 
love  in  connection  with  my  wife,  I  will !  " 

When  Sir  Frank  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  said, 
"  In  your  eyes  I  am  an  unpardonable  villain,  and  you 
are  the  injured  husband.  Will  you  ask  your  wife  if  I 
forced  her  into  this  ?  I  made  her  the  offer  the  first 
time  she  ever  came  to  see  me  in  my  West  End  premises, 
and  I  left  her  alone  until  she  came  to  me  of  her  own 
accord."  He  paused  and  then  went  on.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  that  you  are  the  only  person  who  loves  her, 
because  you  have  the  luck  to  be  her  husband  ;  but  you 
are  mistaken." 

Samson  turned  to  Alice,  who  stood  gazing  at  the 
two  men  in  a  helpless  terror  :  at  last  she  was  going  to 
see  the  murder  which  she  had  so  often  visualized  her 
husband  committing.  Now  the  last  act  in  the  drama 
was  being  played. 

"  Is  this  all  true,  Alice  ?  Did  he  seek  you,  or  did 
you  seek  him  ?  Has  he  persecuted  you  ?  " 

"  No,  there  was  no  persecution,  I  sought  him. 
Everything  he  has  told  you  is  true."  Alice  spoke 
slowly  and  ^quietly  ;  it  was  not  possible  to  explain,  so 
she  made  no  attempt  to  justify  her  deed. 
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"  And  his  love  for  you  ?  Has  there  been  love  ?  Oh  ! 
my  God  !  could  such  a  thing  be  !  Have  you  returned 
his  love  ?  " 

At  the  word  love  a  wail  of  entreaty  broke  from  her 
lips  ;  the  idea  stabbed  her.  "  Love,  oh  !  Samson, 
never  :  Sam,  believe  me — never  for  one  moment.  How 
could  you  think  it  ?  If  he  loves  me  it  is  madness.  He 
will  tell  you  himself  that  it  was  only  for  what  he  said 
he  would  do  for  you  that  I  consented  ...  if  you  only 
knew  ...  if  you  could  only  understand — I  endured 
the  agonies  of  hell  to  save  you." 

She  turned  with  a  look  of  loathing  to  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  her.  "  Tell  him  it  is  true,"  she  said 
bitterly,  "  tell  him  that  we  were  not  lovers,  that  it  was 
a  bargain.  I  was  desperate,  so  I  accepted  your  offer  !  " 

"  What  you  say  is  true.  You  never  returned  my 
love  ;  but  also  it  is  right  for  you  to  tell  him  I  did  not 
force  you  to  comply.  Was  I  in  any  way  unkind  or 
ungenerous  in  the  keeping  of  my  bargain  ?  The 
child  !  " — he  threw  back  his  head — "  for  that  I 
deserve  all  your  blame,  but  I  was  willing  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power — anything  that  money  could  do. 
...  As  a  woman  you  had  something  to  sell ; — as 
a  man  I  had  money  to  buy.  Like  a  fool  I  grew  too 
fond  of  the  thing  I  had  bought. — That  was  where  I 
am  to  blame  ;  not  in  having  persecuted  or  coerced." 

"No  !  "  Alice  said,  "  I  went  to  you  of  my  own  free 
will."  Her  voice  was  low  and  dull  with  shame. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  husband. 
His  face  was  so  expressive  of  physical  as  well  as  of 
mental  disgust,  that  the  desire  to  drag  herself  still 
deeper  through  the  mire  before  his  eyes,  to  fall  down 
from  the  altar  upon  which  she  had  suffered  so  much, 
was  more  than  she  could  resist. 

"  Samson,"  she  cried,  "  listen  to  me.  Don't  only 
blame  him.  I  am  the  real  sinner  :  I  am  all  that  in 
your  eyes  is  vile.  He  offered  me  what  to  me  seemed 
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wealth  and  security,  and  I  imagined  it  could  mean 
peace  and  happiness.  You  were  to  come  back.  I  was 
to  have  you  with  me  always  if  I  would  give  myself  to 
him  while  you  were  in  Nigeria.  ...  I  tried  to  resist, 
but  couldn't  !  I  suppose  I  was  never  really  a  morally- 
minded  woman,  for  what  he  asked  me  to  do  did  not 
seem  so  very  wrong  apart  from  my  love  for  you,  and 
my  loathing  for  him  :  it  did  not  seem,  I  mean,  much 
hi  comparison  to  the  happiness  I  was  to  get  in  return. 
Do  believe  me  !  "  She  threw  out  her  hands  for  her 
husband  to  clasp,  but  he  turned  from  her. 

"  You  tell  me  you  loathed  him,  and  yet  you  went 
to  him  !  "  He  looked  at  her  with  amazed  horror.  "  It's 
hard  to  believe  such  a  thing  possible  !  " 

Then  he  swung  suddenly  round  upon  the  man  who 
had  given  him  the  very  food  he  and  his  child  had  eaten 
for  the  past  year. 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  you  call  yourself  a  man — 
and  to  all  outward  appearances  you  resemble  a  gentle- 
man ! — yet  you,  knowing  that  she  loathed  you,  held  her 
to  your  bargain !  Go  !  "  he  shouted,  "  go  !  For  God's 
sakegetout  of  this  house  while  you  can  get  out  of  italive." 

"  And  the  child  ?  "  Sir  Frank  asked  coldly.  "  Shall 
I  take  my  son  ?  " 

Samson's  blazing  eyes  dropped  before  the  man's 
cold  gaze  for  the  very  shame  that  was  his  wife's. 

The  poor  little  white-faced  child  who  had  never 
found  the  way  to  his  heart — who  was  to  have  him  ? 
If  he  told  the  man  to  take  him  Alice's  sin  would  be 
proclaimed  to  the  world  ! 

In  an  agony  of  despair  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  have  his  child  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  It  is  for  you  to  choose." 

"No  !  "  she  answered,  "  it  is  for  you  to  say  what 
you  want  done.  You  must  do  with  the  child  and  me 
just  as  you*think  best." 

"  Let  it  stay,"  he  said  hopelessly,  "  and  now  go  ! 
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go  !  "  he  faced  Sir  Frank.  "  Go,  I  tell  you  !  "  His 
voice  had  risen  from  a  tone  of  lifeless  coldness  to  a 
hellish  roar.  "  And  never  dare  to  let  me  see  your 
treacherous,  lying  face  again.  Every  farthing  I've 
ever  been  indebted  to  you  I'll  return  with  interest." 

When  Sir  Frank  had  left  the  room,  Alice  tottered 
across  it  and  flung  herself  at  her  husband's  feet.  The 
tears  she  had  not  shed  in  the  man's  presence  came  the 
moment  they  were  alone.  "  Oh  !  Sam,  Sam,"  she 
moaned,  "  even  your  hate  will  be  better  than  all  the 
deceit,  all  the  lying  ;  it  has  almost  killed  me  !  If  you 
love  me,  take  me  in  your  arms  ;  let  me  know  that  my 
agony  is  over  ! — take  me,  Sam.  Oh,  won't  you  tell 
me  that  now  I  can  begin  to  live  again  ?  "  She  raised 
her  eyes,  "  Won't  you,  beloved — won't  you  try  to  under- 
stand ?  "  Her  last  words  were  no  more  than  a  moan. 

But  he  did  not  raise  her  :  rather  he  drew  himself  away. 

"  It  is  the  deceit  and  the  lying,"  he  said,  "  even 
more  than  the  unutterable  abomination  of  it  all — the 
lies  from  lips  I  never  thought  could  lie — the  vileness  in 
a  life  I  thought  was  so  pure — if  there's  a  God  in  Heaven, 
He's  forgotten  us  !  " 

Still  Alice  clung  to  his  knees  with  supplicating  arms. 

"  Oh,  Samson,  lash  me — lash  me  with  cords  and 
whips,"  she  cried.  "  I've  even  longed  for  your  curses. 
Curse  me  as  you  cursed  him  !  .  .  .  And  yet  I  did  it  for 
right,  and  not  for  wrong.  What  was  the  temporary 
giving  of  my  poor  body  compared  to  the  saving  of 
your  life  ?  Would  you  not  have  done  it  for  me,  for  our 
son  ?  Would  you  have  let  me  die  ?  But  I  soon  found  out 
that  I  was  wrong — that  I  had  been  unfair  to  you  ;  that 
even  though  good  often  comes  out  of  evil,  one  can't 
and  mustn't  do  evil  for  good  to  come  out  of  it.  Very 
soon  I  knew  all  that  it  really  meant," — she  shuddered 
convulsively — "  and  then,  when  you  returned,  I  had  to 
lie  and  deceive.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done." 
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He  moaned.  "  What  good  does  hate  and  cursing  and 
loathing  do  ?  Get  up,  don't  lie  there."  He  spoke 
bitterly  and  impatiently,  for  he  was  thinking  of  the 
man,  not  of  the  woman,  but  Alice  took  it  to  herself. 
"  What  good  will  anything  do,"  he  went  on,  "  when 
the  memory  of  the  vileness  of  it  all  will  go  down  with 
me  to  my  grave  ?  Nothing  can  ever  matter  again, 
now  that  you've  made  the  whole  world  hideous.  Good 
God  !  how  could  you  ?  How  could  you  return  to  your 
child  ?  "  The  agony  in  his  voice  made  her  desperate, 
it  was  so  much  crueller  than  anger. 

"  You'll  never  understand,  Samson ;  when  I  first 
went  to  him  I  really  did  not  realize  the  injury  I  was 
doing  you  "  :  a  sense  of  reasoning  had  come  back  to 
her.  "  I  only  felt  sorry  for  myself  :  it  was  so  awful  to 
go  to  a  man  I  shrank  from  !  You  know  I  never  liked 
him — I  felt  a  curious  fear  of  him  from  the  very  first 
moment  I  saw  his  eyes." 

"  I  know  you  said  you  did."  His  voice  hardened  as 
he  remembered  how  ably  she  had  deceived  him  on 
other  points  ;  how  was  he  to  believe  this  ?  What  was 
he  to  believe  ? 

"  You  won't  believe  that  ?  "  she  cried,  her  resent- 
ment rising.  "  I  suppose  you  never  will  believe  me 
any  more  ?  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  explain  that 
honestly  I  thought  far  more  of  my  personal  horror  and 
of  my  giving  myself  to  the  man  than  of  the  wrong  I 
was  doing  you,  or  of  the  immorality  of  it ;  but  you 
were  dying,  and  by  giving  myself  I  could,  save  you,  so 
I  went !  "  She  paused.  "  I  went,  dearest,  confident  that 
if  you  ever  knew  you  would  understand  and  pity  me 
— you  would  know  that  the  misery  and  anguish  I  had 
suffered  was  all  that  really  mattered.  To  me  it  was  a 
hateful  thing  that  could  be  got  over  and  done  with 
before  you  came  home.  I  didn't  stop  to  think  how 
dreadfully  it  might  affect  our  life  together."  ...  She 
put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  and  said  hopelessly,  "  The 
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child  he  had  sworn,  of  course,  would  never  be.  Will 
you  trust  me  again  and  believe  me,  Sam  ?  "  She 
crouched  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  for  his  answer. 

It  came  slowly.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  believe. 
The  whole  world  seems  upside  down.  .  .  .  All  that  I 
thought  was  white  is  black.  All  that  I  believed  to  be 
perfect  trust  and  purity  has  turned  out  to  be  one  long 
complication  of  deceit  and  hideous  immorality  !  "  He 
groaned  as  though  the  pictures  he  was  visualizing  were 
more  than  his  manhood  could  bear. 

Yet,  as  he  looked  at  the  woman  still  kneeling  on  the 
floor  in  deepest  humility,  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  comfort  her — the  more  human  and  tenderer 
part  of  him  did — the  other  instantly  called  up  visions, 
which  lashed  him  to  madness,  of  his  wife's  intimacy 
with  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus. 

That  this  man,  whom  she  professed  to  loathe,  had 
learnt  to  love  her  maddened  him  ;  his  fingers  itched 
to  get  at  his  throat.  Why  did  he  love  her  if  she  really 
loathed  their  intimacy  ?  Then  the  old  doubt  that  he 
himself  had  never  wholly  won  her  love  swept  over  his 
senses,  and  crowding  in  on  the  top  of  that  was  the 
memory  that  it  was  only  since  his  return  from  Nigeria 
that  Alice  had  shown  any  passion  for  himself  !  Who 
had  awakened  these  latent  feelings  ?  Who  had 
transformed  his  girl-wife  into  a  woman  whose  sex  was 
no  longer  in  her  soul  ? 

The  anger  he  felt  overmastered  his  desire  to  comfort 
her. 

"  Darling,  won't  you  try  to  believe  in  me  again  ?  " 
Alice  pleaded.  "  Won't  you  let  yourself  love  me  as 
you  did  before  ?  If  you  could  only  see  into  my  heart 
you  would  know  that  I'm  so  much  more  deserving  of 
your  love,  dearest,  so  much  more  worthy.  The  girl 
you  married  loved  only  herself :  the  woman  who  sinned 
loved  you." 

Samson,   freed  from  the  clinging  embrace  of  her 
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young  arms,  felt  calmer,  less  swayed  by  the  tumult  of 
his  anger. 

Perhaps  some  understanding  of  the  sacrifice  the 
woman  had  made  for  him  might  have  come  to  him, 
and  he  would  have  taken  her  into  his  arms,  if  the  baby, 
who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  sofa,  had  not  wakened 
and  uttered  a  fractious  yell. 

This  sudden  reminder  of  the  depth  of  the  deception 
which  his  wife  had  practised  for  so  long  rushed  upon 
his  soul  hi  all  the  nakedness  of  its  hideous  meaning. 

"  Get  up  ! — take  your  child  and  leave  me  !  "  he  said. 
"  I  think  I  am  going  mad.  I  hope  to  God  I  am  !  " 

"  Your  child  !  "  How  cruelly  the  word  hit  her. 
He  had  told  her  to  leave  him  and  take  her  child  !  Then 
his  love  was  dead.  It  had  not  stood  the  test.  She  was 
to  leave  him  with  not  one  word  of  pity  for  all  that  she 
had  suffered  ;  not  one  word  of  tenderness  for  the  love 
that  had  been  theirs.  Instantly  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  going  to  the  sofa,  she  took  up  the  wailing  child. 
As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  she  stopped  in  front 
of  her  husband,  who  had  seated  himself  in  a  low  chair. 
His  head  was  dropped  between  his  knees. 

"  I  am  going,  Samson,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  a 
great  failure,  I  have  made  a  great  mistake."  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  bowed  head.  "  It  is  not  your  fault 
that  you  can't  understand  ;  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
I  thought  you  would." 

She  felt  him  shrink  from  her  touch  :  it  was  not  from 
lack  of  love  ;  but  Alice  imagined  it  was  from  physical 
repulsion.  He  sat  in  silence,  but  as  she  saw  him  press 
his  hands  more  desperately  to  his  temples  she  waited ; 
then,  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  said,  "  Good-bye, 
Samson ;  so  the  end  has  come,  you  have  cast  me  out, 
I  am  going." 

In  one  short  hour  her  House  of  Cards — had  tumble^ 
down, 


CHAPTER  XV 

ALICE'S  PLIGHT 

WHEN  Alice  was  outside  the  door,  she  stood  still  with 
the  child  held  close  to  her  breast.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
The  servants  must  not  know.  She  must  get  away, 
away,  away  for  ever,  out  of  Samson's  life.  He  had  not 
denied  that  his  love  was  dead  ;  he  had  not  answered 
her  pleading  for  understanding. 

It  was  just  what  she  had  known  ever  since  the  night 
when  he  had  said  he  could  not  understand  the  Japanese 
ethics  of  Bushido  :  he  would  not,  because  he  could  not, 
forgive  her. 

So  all  that  she  could  do  now  was  to  leave  him. 

But  then  there  was  Peter  ;  was  she  to  leave  his  son 
behind  her,  and  take  the  other  man's  child  with  her  ? 
The  weakling  needed  her  the  most,  and  she  had  no 
right  to  the  other.  She  had  sacrificed  every  right  to 
her  husband's  child.  At  the  thought  a  mother's  anguish 
of  separation  tore  her.  It  was  as  purely  physical  a  pain 
as  the  pains  of  child-birth.  She  could  not  move. 
There  was  perfect  stillness  in  the  house  ;  the  child  in 
her  arms  was  contentedly  sucking  his  teat. 

Then  in  the  stillness  she  heard  her  husband  sobbing  ; 
a  strong  man's  sobs  wrung  from  a  broken  heart. 

Instinctively  she  held  the  child  closer  to  her,  to 
derive  strength  from  the  human  contact  of  its  body, 
These  sobs  !  they  would  kill  her,  they  were  breaking 
her  heart !  She  must  get  away,  for  if  her  heart  hurt 
her  too  much,  she  would  not  have  strength  to  go  ! 

But  where  was  she  to  go  ?  How  was  she  to  support 
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her  child  ?  Her  mother's  home  only  flashed  through 
her  mind  for  one  moment.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  of 
solving  the  problem  which  could  not  be  entertained 
seriously  ;  her  shame  would  kill  her  mother's  love,  as 
it  had  killed  her  husband's. 

She  paused  again  to  think  quickly  and  connectedly  : 
this  time  she  did  not  hear  her  husband's  sobs  because 
she  had  moved  from  the  doorway  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  ;  but  instead,  into  her  ears  came  the  old  refrain 
of  the  clock  :  "  You  will  come  back  !  You  will  come 
back  !  So  you  have  come  back  !  " 

At  the  suggestion  her  heart  beat  more  quickly,  and 
her  breath  came  in  broken  sighs.  Ah  !  that  was  the 
way,  the  only  way.  She  must  go  back — go  back  to  the 
man  who  had  bought  her — go  back  to  the  man  who  had 
understood  her  motive  better  even  than  her  own  hus- 
band, whose  love  in  the  early  days  she  had  never 
doubted — the  husband  whose  love  she  had  always 
considered  so  much  more  complete  than  her  own  love 
for  him.  Half  the  unconscious  urging  of  her  sacrifice 
had  been  to  repay  the  debt  of  love  she  felt  she  owed  him. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  set  the  child  on  her 
bed  in  a  nest  of  cushions.  She  had  little  money  of  her 
own ;  she  must  not  take  Samson's.  But  she  could 
take  the  few  jewels  she  had  possessed  as  a  girl,  and  the 
one  or  two  things  of  value  which  the  Baroness  had 
given  her.  She  put  them  hurriedly  into  a  dispatch-box 
which  along  with  a  few  blouses  and  her  night  things, 
and  a  change  of  underclothing,  she  packed  into  her 
leather  suit-case.  She  had  no  time  to  do  more. 

Then  the  thought  came — the  baby's  things — how 
was  she  to  get  them  ?  Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  She 
listened.  Was  it  the  front  door  shutting  ?  Could 
Samson  have  gone  out  ? 

She  flew  to  the  bedroom  window.  Yes,  it  was  Sam- 
son ;  he  wa*s  walking  across  the  square.  Now  she  must 
act,  and  act  quickly.  Yet  for  a  moment  she  watched 
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the  vanishing  figure  of  her  husband,  and  while  she 
watched,  she  thought.  "He  is  my  husband  !  I  have 
lain  in  his  arms,  close  to  his  heart.  ...  I  have  loved 
him  ...  he  is  the  father  of  my  firstborn,  yet  how 
little  he  really  understands  !  .  .  .  How  can  such  inti- 
macy of  the  flesh  exist  with  so  little  real  understanding 
of  the  soul  ?  Must  all  human  beings  live  their  lives 
alone  ?  Is  there  no  real  marriage  of  the  soul  ?  " 

When  the  beloved  figure  was  completely  out  of 
sight,  Alice  turned  swiftly  round,  and  looking  to  see 
that  the  child  was  well  hi  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and 
still  safe  in  his  nest  of  cushions,  she  went  into  the 
nursery. 

"  Annie,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  take  a  note  round 

to  number ,  and  wait  for  an  answer.  I  will  look 

after  the  children.  Get  your  hat  on  quickly,  please." 

Annie  looked  at  her  mistress  in  surprise.  She  knew 
that  something  had  happened  to  upset  the  usual  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house,  but  she  could  not  guess  what,  and 
her  mistress's  attitude  was  very  business-like,  although 
there  were  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  on  her  cheeks. 
She  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  get  on  her  hat.  When 
she  returned,  Alice  had  the  note  ready  for  her. 

It  only  contained  these  lines  : — 

"  MY  DEAR, 

"  I  am  in  great  trouble.  Will  you  keep  Annie 
for  half  an  hour  ?  I  want  her  out  of  the  way — then 
send  her  back  with  a  blank  letter  addressed  to  me. 
She  will  think  it  is  an  answer  to  my  note. 

"  Yours, 
"  AJLICE. 

"  Please  take  no  notice  of  this  until  I  write,  and  only 
send  back  a  blank  sheet." 

When  the  note  had  been  dispatched,  Alice  got  a 
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valise,  and  in  the  nursery  filled  it  with  her  baby's 
clothes. 

She  had  not  allowed  herself  to  look  at  little  Peter, 
who  was  playing  with  his  toys  on  the  floor  ;  and  yet 
she  was  more  conscious  of  his  presence  in  the  room 
than  of  her  own  existence.  Her  arms  were  being  drawn 
towards  him  with  a  force  which  it  required  all  her 
strength  to  resist.  He  looked  prettier  than  usual  hi  a 
bright  blue  pinafore,  like  one  of  the  Beatific  Angelico's 
golden-haired  children  playing  among  the  daisies  and 
flowers  in  that  friar  artist's  exquisite  "  Paradise." 
Yet  she  had  to  leave  him,  the  happy  angel-child  who 
was  hers  and  Samson's — leave  him  behind  her  in  the 
tumbled-down  House  of  Cards,  and  take  with  her  her 
child  of  darkness,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  world 
of  the  aged  and  wise  rather  than  to  the  kingdom  of 
little  children. 

It  was  not  until  the  few  things  she  meant  to  take 
with  her  were  packed  that  she  took  Peter  in  her  arms, 
and  kissed  him  as  he  had  never  been  kissed  before. 

"  Only  God  knows  what  is  in  my  heart,  my  darling," 
she  said,  "  and  He  knows  that  your  mother  is  not  vile : 
He  knows  because  His  understanding  is  infinite.  Your 
Daddie  can't  understand  because  he  can't  see.  .  .  .  He 
can't  help  it.  ...  We  see,  or — we  don't  see." 

For  one  moment  she  hugged  her  boy  so  close  to  her 
heart  that  he  said,  "  Oh,  Mummie,  don't." 

"  No,  darling,  I  won't.  But  Mummie  loves  you  so 
much.  Do  you  love  your  Mummie  ?  Tell  her  how 
much  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  wide  apart  as  they  would 
go,  to  show  her  how  much  he  loved  her.  Then,  child- 
like, he  struggled  to  get  back  to  his  toys  on  the 
floor  ;  his  mother  still  sat  on  the  low  nursery  chair 
looking  at  him. 

The  intensity  of  her  gaze  made  him  scramble  to  his 
feet,  and  push  a  big  black  doll  up  to  her  face. 
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"  Kiss  Jumbo,"  he  said,  as  he  thrust  the  beloved 
toy  into  her  arms.  "  Jumbo  loves  Mummie  too." 

Alice  knew  that  she  could  not  afford  to  indulge  in  any 
further  demonstrations  of  affection  as  Samson  might 
return  before  she  got  away,  so  she  left  the  nursery  and 
fetched  Lindsay. 

When  she  got  downstairs,  she  said  to  the  housemaid, 
"Run  and  get  me  a  taxi  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
send  cook  up  to  the  nursery  to  look  after  Master 
Peter." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  hi  astonishment,  for  the  baby 
had  been  ill ;  but  there  was  something  about  Alice's 
manner  which  forbade  her  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
her  mistress's  action. 

When  the  cook  passed  upstairs,  Alice  said  to  her, 
"  Bring  the  two  pieces  of  luggage  you'll  see  all  ready  in 
the  nursery  down  to  the  hall.  I've  suddenly  determined 
to  take  Baby  away  for  a  change  of  air.  The  master 
may  meet  me  at  the  station,  but  please  hurry  and  see 
that  Master  Peter's  all  right.  He's  alone." 

Alice  knew  that  it  was  only  by  carrying  things  off 
with  a  high  hand  that  she  could  successfully  accom- 
plish the  plan  she  had  in  view.  And  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  she  was  amazed  to  find 
how  easily  she  had  managed  so  far.  The  thought  came 
into  her  mind,  as  wholly  irrelevant  thoughts  will  at  the 
most  tragic  moments,  that  it  would  not  be  so  difficult 
after  all  to  burgle  a  house  in  broad  daylight.  It  only 
required  sufficient  daring. 

When  the  taxi  came  to  the  door,  and  the  housemaid 
jumped  out  of  it,  Alice  said,  "  Now  put  those  two 
small  things  inside  quickly.  I've  only  just  time  to 
catch  the  train." 

After  she  was  in  the  cab  she  said  in  a  steady  voice, 
"  Tell  the  driver  '  Victoria  Station  '  ;  and  listen, 
Houghton,  when  your  master  returns,  see  that  he  has 
a  good  dinner.  Look  after  him  for  me,  will  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  ma'am.  Good-bye  !  I  hope  the  change  will 
do  Baby  good.  Isn't  it  rather  late  for  him  ?  " 

"  He's  so  well  wrapped  up  and  he's  much  better. 
He  can't  get  cold.  Good-bye  !  Look  after  Master 
Peter,  too  !  " 

The  next  moment  the  maid  had  shut  the  door,  and 
they  were  off.  When  they  had  passed  out  of  the  square 
and  were  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  being  recognized 
by  anyone  who  might  have  been  there, — Alice  lifted 
the  speaking  tube  to  her  lips,  and  said  as  clearly  as  her 
agitation  would  let  her,  "  Don't  go  to  Victoria  Station, 
driver :  go  to  Child's  Hotel,  Endsleigh  Street,  N.W." 
She  asked  him  if  he  knew  it.  The  man  said  he  did.  It 
was  a  quiet  little  hotel  in  the  Euston  district. 

Alice  knew  the  hotel  because  an  old  governess  of 
hers  sometimes  stayed  there  for  a  night  or  two  when 
she  came  for  a  short  visit  to  London.  The  name  came 
to  her  in  a  sort  of  dream  manner.  She  had  not  thought 
of  where  she  was  going  for  the  night.  She  only  knew 
that  she  must  get  away,  somewhere  away  from  her 
husband's  eyes,  that  she  must  not  sleep  another  night 
under  his  roof.  To-morrow  there  was  one  definite 
object  in  view  :  she  must  go  to  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus. 


All  alone  with  her  child  in  the  poorly-furnished  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  inexpensive  Euston  private 
hotel,  she  felt  as  far  away  from  her  clean,  fresh,  daintily- 
furnished  house  as  though  she  had  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles.  She  felt  as  far  away  from  her  real  self  as 
though  she  were  inhabiting  someone  else's  physical 
body.  There  were  only  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
furniture  hi  the  room,  and  they  were  made  of  deal 
which  had  once  been  painted  a  dirty  yellow-brown  ; 
now  almost  all  the  paint  was  worn  off  except  on  the 
front  panel  of  the  narrow  wardrobe,  which  almost  fell 
over  when  she  tried  to  pull  out  the  bottom  drawer. 
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The  paint,  too,  on  the  discoloured  wood-work  of  the 
window  frames  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  drab- 
coloured  blind  was  stained  along  the  bottom.  Many 
seasons'  storms  had  drenched  it,  and  many  suns  had 
burnt  it.  To  Alice  this  discoloured  window  blind  was 
the  most  pitiless  thing  in  the  dreary  room. 

A  strip  of  carpet  which  had  long  since  lost  its  pattern 
with  the  treading  of  many  feet,  ran  up  the  middle  of 
the  narrow  floor.  It  was  so  grimy  and  dirty  that  she 
picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  room  on  to  the 
landing. 

The  sheets  had  been  washed  since  they  had  been 
slept  in,  but  they  were  not  clean  ;  the  thin  blankets 
and  cheap  bed-quilt  were  as  dirty  and  uninviting  as 
only  in  England  bed-clothing  can  be. 

Alice  thought  that  in  her  unhappy  state  creature 
comforts  were  immaterial  to  her,  that  she  would  have 
been  just  as  miserable  in  one  of  the  best  rooms  at  the 
Carlton  or  the  Ritz.  This  helped  her  to  bear  the  hid- 
eousness  of  the  meagrely-furnished  room  which  looked 
over  the  backyards  of  one  of  London's  grim  streets. 

It  was  a  room  so  expressive  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
souls  who  had  sojourned  in  it,  that  Alice  felt  deadened 
by  the  sense  of  their  hopeless  lives.  It  was  as  though 
each  one  who  had  occupied  it  had  left  some  portion  of 
their  misery  within  the  walls.  She  wondered  if  ever 
anything  young  and  beautiful  had  slept  in  it.  She 
dreaded  putting  the  child  to  bed  between  blankets 
which  looked  quite  dirty,  and  under  a  bed-cover  once 
white  but  now  a  dull  grey.  She  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  wraters  it  must  have  been  washed  in. 

Downstairs  the  hotel  had  seemed  fairly  well- 
furnished,  but  she  had  noticed  as  she  toiled  up  and  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house  that  the  carpets  had  become 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  paint  on  the  wood-work 
more  and  more  knocked  about  and  bare. 

Unconsciously  a  resolve  formulated  itself  in  her  mind 
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as  she  busied  herself  putting  the  child  to  bed — that  if 
she  had  to  work  and  suffer  the  hardships  of  poverty 
it  must  not  be  in  London — it  could  not  be  ! 

Yet  for  some  extraordinary  reason  Alice  slept  that 
night,  and  she  did  not  dream.  Was  it  because  the 
burden  of  deceit  had  been  lifted  from  her  soul,  or  was  it 
because  tired  nature  could  endure  no  more  ? 

In  the  hideous  little  room,  under  the  grey-hued 
coverlet  which  had  absorbed  the  smoke  of  London  in 
its  countless  and  inefficient  washings,  she  slept  beside 
her  child  as  peacefully  as  though  life  was  to  bring  her 
on  the  following  day  all  the  sweetness  and  innocence 
of  girlhood. 

If  she  could  have  seen  herself  as  the  little  servant 
who  woke  her  saw  her,  she  would  have  known  that  at 
last  one  beautiful  creature,  who  looked  entirely  free 
from  care  and  trouble,  had  slept  hi  that  dreary  fourth- 
floor  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHAT  ALICE   SAID   TO   FRANK   MACCABAEUS 

THE  next  day,  Sir  Frank  Maccabaeus  was  waiting  in 
his  West  End  office  for  Alice  to  appear. 

He  had  been  expecting  her  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  but  he  was  not  impatient  because  he  knew  that 
she  would  come. 

He  had  known  the  afternoon  before  in  her  husband's 
house  that  she  would  come.  He  had  not  asked  himself 
why  he  knew  ;  principally  because  he  was  accustomed 
to  gauging  correctly  the  development  of  situations, 
and  to  judging  people's  characters  accurately ;  and 
secondly,  because  he  had  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
gift  of  second  sight. 

Now  at  last  he  heard  the  outer  door-bell  ring.  His 
expression  became  keenly  alert,  his  eyes  glowed. 
"  Now,"  he  wondered  to  himself,  "  what  is  going  to 
happen  ?  " 

He  opened  his  private  door,  and  waited  for  her  at 
its  entrance.  She  was  walking  slowly  down  the  passage. 
She  had  the  child  in  her  arms,  his  child  and  hers  !  Then 
her  husband  had  ejected  them  ! 

Alice  did  not  raise  her  eyes  until  she  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  where  he  stood.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice 
him  until  he  spoke. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  Alice  ?  "  He  held  the 
door  open  and  let  her  pass  silently  into  his  room. 

When  she  was  in,  and  still  had  not  spoken,  he  pulled 
the  chair  in  which  she  had  always  sat  into  position  for 
her.  It  was  not  in  its  habitual  place. 
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"  So  you  have  come  back,'  he  said  again  ;  "  and  this 
time,  as  before,  of  your  own  accord."  He  looked  at  her 
admiringly  although  his  words  were  cynical.  "  I  am 
delighted,  charmed  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back."  Alice's  voice  trembled, 
then  she  said  more  firmly,  "  I  have  come  back  because 
there  are  certain  things  in  life  which  must  be  faced." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  ;  she  shrank  from 
his  touch.  "  Our  child,"  he  said,  as  he  stooped  down 
to  look  at  the  babe,  "  our  child  must  be  thought  of." 

"  Yes,"  Alice  said,  "  your  words  no  longer  hurt — 
nothing  hurts  any  more — I  can  face  even  the  fact  that 
it  is  your  child  and  mine.  I  must  do  my  duty  by  the 
life  for  which  I  am  responsible.  The  child  will  suffer 
enough  even  if  I  do  my  best." 

"  The  child  need  never  be  a  burden  to  you,"  he  said, 
"  I  assured  you  of  that  long  ago  when  you  first  told  me. 
I  said  that  if  anything  happened,  if  your  fears  came 
true,  I  would  see  you  through.  You  wouldn't  let  me." 

If  eyes  could  have  killed,  with  anger,  Alice's  would 
have  killed  the  man  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  come  back,"  she  said,  "  to  ask  you  to  lend 
me  a  hundred  pounds.  I  will  pay  it  back  hi  half- 
yearly  instalments  at  five  per  cent  interest  hi  two 
years'  time,  if  not  sooner." 

Sir  Frank  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  must  take  money 
for  the  support  of  the  child — it  is  mine  !  He  will  not 
live  unless  he  has  the  greatest  care  and  attention." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  hundred  pounds  as  a  loan  and 
nothing  more.  I  can  support  myself  and  my  child  if 
I  have  some  capital.  Without  a  little  money  I  can  do 
nothing.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  have  come  to  you — 
to  be  fair  to  the  child." 

"  You  support  yourself  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  Then 
your  husband  has  turned  you  out  ?  Are  you  penni- 
less ?  " 
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"No,"  Alice  replied,  trying  to  kill  the  sudden  light 
of  hope  and  passion  which  had  leapt  into  his  gaze  by 
the  utter  disdain  in  her  own.  "  No.  I  have  left  him." 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Then  you  will  come 
to  me  ?  Alice,  I  swear  I'll  love  and  protect  you  all  my 
life  if  you  will !  I'll  try  to  make  amends  for  the  birth 
of  the  child  ;  I  swear  I  will.  I'll  settle  a  comfortable 
income  on  you,  and  the  boy's  future  will  be  secure. 
You  can  live  anywhere  you  like  and  how  you  like  !  " 

"  And  you  ?  "  Alice  said  coldly,  "  what  am  I  to  give 
you  ?  What  do  you  want  for  that  ?  There  must  be 
the  pound  of  flesh  !  " 

"To  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  you  now  and  then 
— to  be  allowed  to  see  my  son,  and  to  be  with  you, 
only  now  and  again,  Alice."  He  knelt  at  her  side  by 
the  chair,  and  put  his  arms  round  the  child.  He  saw 
Alice  recoil  from  him  ;  he  felt  her  angry  rejection  of 
his  caress. 

"  I  sold  myself  to  you  for  my  husband's  life.  Per- 
sonally I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  tunes  than  have 
your  money  and  your  visits  ;  but  for  your  son  it  is 
different.  I  will  borrow  one  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
will  pay  you  five  per  cent  interest.  In  two  years " 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  a 
moneylender.  I  will  give  you  money  to  support  the 
child." 

"  And  I  will  not  take  it,"  Alice  said  firmly.  "  If  he 
lives  to  come  of  age  I  will  tell  him  all  about  his  birth, 
and  he  can  choose  for  himself — you  or  me,  but  he  shall 
know  the  whole  truth." 

"  Why  won't  you  be  reasonable  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Your 
husband  isn't  worth  thinking  about  if  he  can't  appre- 
ciate what  you  did  for  him." 

"  Don't  you  speak  of  him  !  "  Alice  spoke  the  words 
with  such  sudden  anger  in  her  voice  that  he  started 
in  alarm.  "  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  of  him  like  that. 
...  I  was  a  fool !  I  ought  to  have  known.  If  I'd 
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only  told  him  at  the  beginning  he  might  have  under- 
stood. It  was  all  the  deceit  and  the  lies  that  have 
killed  his  love  !  " 

"  Nothing  ever  kills  a  man's  love  for  a  woman," 
he  said,  "  except  the  death  of  passion,  and  that  is  not 
killed  by  a  deed  like  yours.  If  this  has  killed  his  love 
for  you,  his  passion  must  have  been  dead  before  you 
came  to  me — before  he  knew  of  it." 

"  Samson  is  not  like  other  men.  His  ideals  are 
higher." 

"  You  mean  he  is  not  like  me,  and  I  thank  God  I  am 
not  like  him  !  .  .  .  He's  not  worthy  to  clean  your 
boots." 

"  Don't,"  Alice  said  again,  "  I  won't  speak  of  him  to 
you.  I  came  to  ask  you  one  question.  Will  you  lend 
me  a  hundred  pounds  for  two  years  at  five  per  cent 
interest  ?  I  dare  not  go  to  my  mother  :  I  have  broken 
enough  hearts  without  that !  " 

"  Yes,  I  will '  lend  '  it  you,  but  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  How  are  you  going  to  support  yourself  ?  It's 
nonsense,  a  beautiful  girl  like  you  slaving  for  her  very 
food." 

"  I  have  not  settled  my  plans  yet,"  Alice  said  almost 
meekly,  "  but  I  know  that  I  can  earn  my  living,  and 
that  I  must.  I  am  going  out  of  England.  Where  there 
is  warmth  and  sunshine  poverty  does  not  matter  so 
much,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  child." 

Sir  Frank  sat  down  at  his  desk.  "  I'll  write  you  a 
cheque  for  a  smaller  amount  to  cash  immediately," 
he  said,  "  and  then  put  the  remainder  in  your  bank. 
When  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do,  you  can 
draw  it.  You  can't  carry  it  all  about  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  Alice  said,  "  that  will  be  better.  If 
I  go  abroad  I  shall  take  the  rest  in  circular  notes ;  I 
used  to  do  that." 

"  Has  your  husband  any  idea  where  you  have  gone 
to  ? — What  you  are  going  to  do  ?  " 
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Alice  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  don't  want  him  to 
know,  and  I  daren't  think  of  what  will  become  of  him. 
If  he  goes  back  to  the  East  it  will  be  the  same  thing 
all  over  again.  I  need  never  have  smashed  up  our 
happiness,  and  everything  !  It  has  all  turned  out  so 
differently  from  what  I  hoped." 

"  He  will  keep  his  other  post,"  Sir  Frank  said, 
"  he  got  that  independently  of  me." 

"  But  he  wouldn't  have  got  it  if  you  hadn't  intro- 
duced him  to  the  people.  He'll  throw  it  up,  I  feel 
certain." 

"  If  he  is  as  quixotic  a  fool  as  that  he  deserves  to 
starve.  But  there's  his  boy  !  He  won't  be  such  an 
ass  when  he  has  the  child  to  consider." 

At  the  very  mention  of  Peter's  name  Alice  trembled. 
It  seemed  as  though  years  had  passed  since  she  had 
seen  him,  and  it  was  scarcely  twenty-four  hours. 
How  could  she  drag  through  life  without  him  ?  .  .  . 
Silently  she  took  the  written  cheque  :  it  was  horrible 
to  have  to  accept  it  even  as  a  loan,  yet  what  else  could 
she  do  ?  It  would  have  been  madness  to  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  without  a  farthing.  It  would  have 
meant  the  murder  of  the  child,  delicate  as  it  was. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going.  When  I  send  you 
back  your  money  I  shall  let  you  know  how  the  child 
is  ;  but  remember,  until  he  is  old  enough  to  choose  for 
himself,  he  must  be  mine,  both  to  care  for  and  to  pro- 
vide for.  I  shall  not  let  you  know  where  I  settle, 
because  you  broke  your  word  before  ;  if  I  did  I  should 
never  feel  safe.  Good-bye." 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE   "DEUS  EX  MACHINA  " 

THAT  same  afternoon  one  of  the  curious  things 
happened  to  Alice  which  some  would  call  a  mere 
coincidence,  and  others  the  "  Moving  Finger." 

"  The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 

But  here  or  there,  as  strikes  the  Player,  goes  ; 
And  He  that  toss'd  thee  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows,  He  knows  ! " 

The  question  is,  did  He  know  ?     Was  it  a  case  of— 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and  having  writ 

Moves  on  :  nor  all  thy  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it" 

Had  it  writ  that  Alice  was  to  meet  her  old  lover 
Gwynn  Stevens  that  same  afternoon  ? 

With  a  curious  philosophy,  which  was  part  of  her 
pagan  nature,  Alice  had  accepted  the  fact  that  "  Not 
all  thy  Tears  can  wash  out  a  Word  of  it."  She  had 
been  toss'd  down  into  the  field,  and  she  had  missed 
the  goal.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  and  try  to  adjust  herself  as 
willingly  as  possible  to  the  circumstances  which  either 
her  sin  had  brought  upon  her,  or  which  Fate  had 
ordained. 

At  any  rate  the  worst  had  happened  which  could 
happen  ! 

"  And  when  the  Angel  with  his  Darker  Draught  draws  up  to  thee, 
Take  that,  and  do  not  shrink  !  " 

Well,  he  had  "  drawn  up  to  her  !  "     She  had  not 
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shrunk  ;  she  had  drunk  the  darkest  of  his  draughts, 
for  death  itself  would  not  be  half  as  dark  as  the  cup 
she  had  drunk  to  the  dregs.  It  was  the  fear  of  shrink- 
ing which  haunted  her  ;  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  fight, 
and  not  shrink. 

So  the  Finger,  having  writ  that  she  should  go  about 
five  o'clock  to  one  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son's  touring 
offices,  had  also  writ  that  Gwynn  Stevens  should  go  to 
that  same  office  at  the  same  hour,  and  that  Alice  should 
meet  him  there  just  as  she  was  coming  out  of  the 
building. 

They  were  face  to  face  with  each  other  before  either 
of  them  knew  it. 

"  How  delightful  and  wonderful  to  meet  you !  " 
Gwynn  said  excitedly.  "  What  guiding  hand  sent  me 
to  this  particular  office  ?  " 

Alice,  who  was  looking  very  beautiful  in  spite  of  the 
suffering  she  had  endured,  felt  the  blood  fly  to  her  face 
as  he  held  her  hand  warmly  in  his.  It  was  the  old, 
firm,  nervous  grasp,  and  his  voice  rang  with  the  same 
vibrating  quality  which  had  once  so  thrilled  her. 

As  she  did  not  speak,  he  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  ? 
Are  you  going  abroad  ?  "  He  looked  towards  Cook's 
office.  "  You  are  married — I  know  that."  His  eyes 
were  taking  in  all  the  subtle  change  in  the  woman,  as 
compared  to  the  girl.  "  May  I  walk  with  you  ?  I 
can  come  here  again,  my  business  can  wait." 

"  Oh,  yes  ! — no,  I  mean — no  !  "  Alice  hesitated.  "  I 
think  you'd  better  not ;  I  must  hurry.  Please  don't 
come  !  " 

"  I  can  hurry  too,"  he  said,  "  where  do  you  live  ? 
It's  so  delightful  to  see  you  again.  Do  let  me  stay 
with  you  !  " 

Tears  came  into  Alice's  eyes  ;  she  did  not  know  why, 
for  only  a  few  moments  before  she  had  feit  as  if  the 
well  of  her  tears  had  for  ever  dried  up.  She  had  felt 
calm  and  business-like,  and  too  hard  for  sorrow. 
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"  I'd  rather  you  left  me,  Gwynn  !  "  The  old  name 
slipped  out  so  naturally  that  she  hardly  knew  what 
she  had  said.  "  I'm  in  trouble.  I'm  worried." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  with  tears  hi  your  eyes," 
he  said,  "  you  must  tell  me  your  trouble.  Is  it  any- 
thing I  can  help  you  in  ?  Are  you  unhappy  as  well  as 
worried  ?  Why  mayn't  I  come  ?  Would  your  husband 
object  ?  He  needn't.  We  have  both  grown  up  since 
the  old  days." 

"  I  am  unhappy,"  Alice  said,  "  but  I  can't  really  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  ought  not  to.  .  .  .1  have  left  my 
husband — no — don't  look  like  that.  It's  my  fault — 
all  my  fault." 

Gwynn  Stevens  hailed  a  passing  taxi ;  it  had  pulled 
up  at  the  curbstone  before  Alice  knew  what  he  had 
done. 

"  Get  hi,"  he  said,  "  get  in  and  tell  me  where  you 
want  to  go  !  " 

When  he  had  repeated  the  address  to  the  driver,  he 
jumped  hi  beside  her,  and  banged  the  door. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  all  you  feel  you  can  tell 
me,  and  nothing  else.  Has  marriage  turned  out  a 
failure  ?  Poor  little  woman  !  were  your  dreams  too 
high,  and  the  realities  too  low  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  Alice  said,  "  my  marriage  was  beautiful — 
beautiful !  It  was  I  who  turned  out  a  failure  ;  it  was 
I  who  fell  too  low  !  Oh,  Gwynn,  I'm  not  what  I 
once  was  !  "  • 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Gwynn,  "  you  are  just 
the  same !  " 

"  I  meant  to  do  a  big  thing,  but  it  turned  out  all 
wrong.  I  suppose  I  never  had  a  very  strong  sense  of 
morals  or  I  couldn't  have  done  it,"  she  paused,  .  .  . 
"  you  know  I  never  hi  the  old  days  thought  that  what 
you  asked  me  to  do  was  wrong.  I  only  knew  that  my 
mother  would  have  thought  it  so — that  the  world  in 
general  would  have  condemned  it." 
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'  Yes,"  said  Gwynn,  "  you  were  afraid  then  to  act 
up  to  your  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Did  you  act 
according  to  them  this  time  ?  " 

4  Yes,"  Alice  said.  "  Perhaps  you  won't  under- 
stand my  views  ;  Samson  didn't."  She  paused  ;  she 
was  breathless  and  nervous.  "  He — was  dying  in 
Nigeria,  the  climate  was  killing  him,  he  couldn't  find 
work  in  England.  .  .  .  Someone  offered  to  bring  him 
home  and  give  him  a  good  position  if  ...  well,  you 
can  guess — if  I  gave  him  the  only  thing  a  poor  woman 
has  to  sell.  ...  I  loved  my  husband,  and  he  was 
dying,  Gwynn,  and  the  baby  was  ill.  ...  I  had  bills 
and  bills  that  I  couldn't  pay — butchers'  bills  and  milk 
bills,  and,  although  I  hated  the  man,  it  didn't  seem 
such  a  terrible  thing  to  do  ;  except  for  myself,  and 
that  was  horrible.  Can  you  understand,  Gwynn,  why 
I  did  it  ?  " 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  Poor 
little  Alice,  poor  little  girl  whom  I  wanted  to  see 
grow  up  !  " 

"  Then,  Gwynn,  he  came  home,  and  oh  !  it  was 
terrible  ;  I  thought  I  was  going  mad.  I  wished  I  could 
die  !  He's  so  straight  and  strong  and  honest,  he  just 
couldn't  tell  a  lie  ;  and  I  lived  in  lies — the  very  air  I 
breathed  was  all  lies  and  deceit.  .  .  .  All  that  ought 
to  have  been  so  beautiful  was  hideous.  ...  I  never 
saw  the  man  any  more  ;  he  kept  his  word,  and  we  had 

plenty  of  money  and  I  had  my  husband  with  me " 

She  was  speaking  in  breathless,  disjointed  sentences. 
"  But  for  all  these  months  before  the  baby  was  born, 
I  was  in  Hell !  No  hell  could  be  worse — not  the 

blackest,  foulest  hell ! "     She  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Perhaps  this  has  been  my  hell ! — and  then  the 
child  ! — oh,  Gwynn  !  " 

"  Was  the  child  not — your  husband's  ?    Is  it  alive  ?  " 

"  It  is  with  me  at  the  hotel."  She  looked  at  him 
with  shame-softened  eyes — her  old  lover. 
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Ah  !  how  beautiful  the  girl  Alice  had  become  !  He 
had  to  exert  his  control  not  to  abuse  the  man  who  had 
so  little  understood  the  sacrifice  of  the  woman  he 
loved. 

He  knew  the  character  of  the  human  woman  too 
well,  however,  to  abuse  her  husband.  Alice  quite 
obviously  still  adored  him. 

The  cab  had  stopped,  so  Gwynn  jumped  out.  "  I 
am  coming  in  with  you,"  he  said.  "  Now  don't  say 
no  !  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  friend  if  he  can't 
help  you  in  the  time  of  need  ?  " 

He  paid  the  driver  and  stood  beside  her,  as  though 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  after  her  wants  all 
his  life. 

"  But  I've  only  a  little  tiny  room,  and  I  must  go  to 
the  baby.  I  asked  the  niece  of  the  landlady  if  she 
would  look  after  him  while  I  went  out.  She's  awfully 
good  to  him,  and  he  likes  her,  but  I  mustn't  keep  her 
with  him  too  long." 

"We'll  look  after  the  kiddie  together,"  he  said, 
"  while  we  discuss  plans.  There  must  be  a  sitting-room 
of  some  sort.  Anything  will  do." 

"  Yes,  there's  a  horrid  little  '  smoking-room  '  which 
no  one  ever  goes  into,  because  most  of  the  people  in  the 
house  are  women — the  class  of  women  who  can't  afford 
to  smoke." 

"  I'll  wait  for  you  there,"  he  said.  "  But  take  off 
your  hat — I  want  to  see  you  without  it ;  I  want  to  see 
the  old  Alice." 

When  Alice  returned  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  her 
hat  was  off  ;  Gwynn  Stevens'  aesthetic  senses  drank 
hi  a  deep  draught  of  satisfaction. 

The  girl  whose  development  into  a  woman  he  had  so 
longed  to  take  part  in,  the  girl  whose  sex  was  in  her 
soul,  had  become  an  exquisite  woman.  She  was  still 
almost  slender  enough  to  be  a  boy,  but  all  else  about 
her  was  sweetly  and  divinely  feminine. 
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"  Well,  at  any  rate,  London  hasn't  dimmed  your 
hair,"  he  said  lightly,  "  it's  just  as  bright  as  ever." 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  hasn't  lost  its  colour,"  she 
said  bitterly,  "  when  all  else  has  ;  nothing  feels  golden 
any  more." 

"  You've  not  changed,"  he  said,  "  only  developed. 
The  woman  hi  you  is  made  now.  Don't  regret  it." 

Alice  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  with  her  baby  in  her 
lap. 

"  Is  he  your  only  child  ?  "  he  asked,  without  making 
any  comment  on  its  appearance. 

Alice  shook  her  head.  For  a  moment  she  could  not 
control  her  voice.  The  mother-pride  in  her  longed  for 
him  to  see  her  firstborn. 

"  No,  Peter  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  the  most 
beautiful  thing  you  ever  saw  :  he  really  is  !  " 

"  Now  tell  me,"  Gwynn  began,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice  (he  saw  that  Peter  must  be  driven  from  her 
thoughts),  "  tell  me  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  For 
God's  sake  don't  go  and  make  a  mess  of  your  life 
because  one  man  can't  see  the  nobility  and  beauty  of 
your  sacrifice.  Did  he  condemn  you  ?  " 

"  No — no — don't  blame  him  !  He  was  just  too 
utterly  disgusted  :  he  told  me  to  leave  him — to  leave 
him,  and  take  my  child.  He  didn't  mean  me  to  go 
away  out  of  the  house  .  .  .  perhaps  ...  I  don't 
know  .  .  .  but  of  course  I  couldn't  stay.  He  would 
have  gone  if  I  hadn't,  and  that  couldn't  be." 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?  Have  you  any 
plans  in  your  head,  let  me  hear  them." 

"  The  child  needs  sunshine  and  a  dry  climate.  I 
want  to  leave  England  ;  poverty  is  so  dreadful  in 
England.  I  thought  I  might  go  to  some  place  and  take 
in  boarders  ;  it  is  a  woman's  only  resource." 
L*"  What  country  were  you  thinking  of  ?  You're 
quite  right.  Be  poor  anywhere  but  in  England.  Let 
us  think  ;  where  would  be  best  ?  You  would  be 
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wealthy  in  the  East  on  what  would  mean  starvation 
in  London.  I  proved  it  in  Tunis." 

Alice  blushed  as  she  said,  "  I  thought  of  going  to 
Tunis.  It's  the  only  dry  climate  I  know.  I  was 
thinking  of  taking  a  flat  there  and  trying  to  get 
boarders  :  I  know  a  woman  who  did.  I've  just  one 
hundred  pounds  of  capital ;  I  could  manage  on  that. 
She  told  me  that  furnished  apartments  let  easily  there 
to  French  officers  and  their  wives.  I  could  get  back 
the  rent  and  feed  and  clothe  myself  and  the  child,  at 
any  rate." 

Gwynn's  eyes  were  bright  with  delight.  "  Yes,  I  am 
sure  you  could.  But  come  first  of  all  to  us,"  he  spoke 
entreatingly,  "  and  look  about  before  you  do  anything 
about  the  boarders.  That's  a  bargain." 

"  But  where  is  us  and  who  is  us  ?  Are  you  married  ?  " 
She  smiled  as  though  pleased  at  the  idea. 

"  No,  not  married,"  he  said,  "  I  still  stick  to  my 
tenets.  '  Us  '  means  Meg  and  myself.  You'll  like 
Meg,  Alice.  She's  your  very  opposite  hi  almost  every- 
thing, but  she's  a  dear,  loving  little  woman.  We  have 
a  tiny  native  house  at  Sidi-Bou-Said,  the  most  peace- 
ful little  home  you  can  imagine  ;  will  you  come  ? 
We  live  in  almost  native  fashion." 

"  It  sounds  tempting  and  I  am  lonely  :  but  how 
about  Meg  ?  Would  she  like  it  really  ?  " 

It  was  extraordinary  to  Alice  to  think  of  all  that 
Time  had  done  for  her  feelings  for  the  man  beside  her  ; 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  the  same 
woman  who  had  so  romantically  loved  him  a  few  years 
ago.  She  liked  him  now  with  a  curious  sort  of  liking 
which  had  in  it  a  subtle  something,  making  her  feel 
more  at  home  with  him,  and  more  certain  of  being 
understood  by  him,  than  she  had  ever  felt  with  any- 
one else  in  the  world.  But  all  sense  of  romance  had 
vanished.  Yet  it  was  comforting  to  have  him  there 
by  her  side  neither  condemning  her,  nor  trying  to 
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resume  his  old  attitude  of  lover  towards  her.  He  was 
a  rock  of  defence  to  lean  upon. 

"  Meg  would  adore  to  have  you,"  he  said,  "  I  know 
she  would.  Sometimes  she's  a  little  lonely.  Her 
painting  keeps  her  occupied,  but  I'm  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  she  often  longs  for  a  good  talk  with  a  woman." 

"  She  is  an  artist,  then  ?  "  Alice  said  interestedly 
and  gladly. 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  does  quite  well  with  her  paintings, 
too.  She's  awfully  clever,  and  so  modest  about  her 
work.  You'll  like  her  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  Alice  said.  "  I'm  vain  enough 
to  think  that  you  wouldn't  care  to  live  with  anyone 
who  wasn't  nice  !  "  she  smiled. 

"  You're  right,"  he  said.  "  We're  as  happy  as  the 
day's  long  !  I'll  just  tell  her  you're  coming."  He 
paused.  "  She'll  love  the  kiddie." 

The  baby  had  called  attention  to  himself  by  crying 
and  disturbing  their  peace. 

"  Meg's  only  a  kid  herself  except  when  the  painter 
in  her  comes  out." 

"  Are  you  sure  she'd  like  to  have  me  ?  "  Alice  asked. 
"  You  must  tell  her — tell  her  everything,  or  I  shan't 
come  ;  everything  except  my  right  name.  Call  me 
Alice."  She  paused.  "  I've  given  my  name  here  as 
Alice  Knight,  call  me  Alice  Knight.  It's  for  my 
husband's  sake." 

"  Meg,"  he  said,  "  will  form  her  own  opinion  of  you. 
She's  just  a  child  in  that  respect ;  she  likes  or  dislikes 
instinctively,  and  she's  generally  right.  You  never 
met  such  a  simple,  guileless  creature,  and  yet  her 
paintings  are  full  of  feeling  and  temperament.  I 
always  say  that  she  becomes  a  different  woman  when 
she  gets  her  paint-brush  in  her  hands  :  there's  a  bit  of 
the  genius  in  her  in  that  way." 

Gwynn  remained  with  Alice  until  she  had  promised 
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to  go  to  Sidi-Bou-Said  and  stay  with  him  and  Meg  until 
she  had  formed  definite  plans  for  her  future. 

Alice  thought  that  Meg  sounded  nice,  and  she  had 
also  the  feeling  that  somehow  this  new  step  had  been 
"  writ  "  by  the  "  Moving  Finger." 

She  was  to  go  back  to  Carthage,  back  to  the  little 
white  village  with  the  flaming  flowers  and  the  azure 
sea,  back  to  the  Cittd  Morta  whose  soil  held  no  sadder 
story  than  her  own  broken  heart. 

It  seemed  so  suitable  that  the  wheel  should  have 
turned  round  once  more  to  Carthage,  that  she  should 
be  taking  back  to  its  desert  altars  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  her  ruined  life,  taking  back  the  ashes  to  the 
land  which  had  first  ignited  the  flame  of  love  in  her 
heart. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
IN  DIDO'S  TOWN 

ONE  month  had  passed  since  Alice  had  left  her  husband 
and  her  child  ;  for  three  weeks  she  had  lived  in  the 
little  native  house  at  Sidi-Bou-Said  with  Gwynn 
Stevens  and  Meg  Irving,  though  much  of  her  time  had 
been  spent  hi  the  finding  and  fitting-up  of  her  new 
home,  which  was  to  be  in  Tunis. 

If  Alice  could  have  drowned  memory,  if  she  could 
have  forgotten  that  she  had  ever  lived  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life,  they  would  have  been  happy  weeks, 
full  of  intellectual  interest  and  beauty. 

And  for  her  friends'  sake  she  did  her  best  to  suffocate 
the  cruel  memories  which  flooded  her  heart,  and 
destroyed  the  world's  loveliness  hi  God's  supremest 
moments.  She  fought  against  the  wastefulness  of 
endless  repining.  She  saw  that  the  only  thing  for  her 
to  do  if  she  was  to  live  at  all  was  to  begin  her  life 
over  again. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Gwynn  Stevens'  com- 
panionship was  the  very  best  tonic  she  could  have 
had,  for  he  simply  refused  to  accept  the  theory  that 
life  held  nothing  more  for  her  than  the  dull  grind  of 
trying  to  support  herself  and  her  child. 

"  With  your  eyes  and  intelligence  left,"  he  said, 
"  you  can't  find  the  world  either  dull  or  ugly.  Try  to 
accept  the  pleasures  which  come  from  without,  and 
leave  alone  for  a  bit  the  deeper  happiness  which  conies 
from  within.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  find  that  after 
a  time  human  nature  will  assert  itself  ;  it  will  make 
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its  demands,  and  you'll  have  your  old  full  measure  of 
happiness  again.  Things  will  never  be  the  same, 
because  you  won't  be  the  same,  but  the  woman  you'll 
become  will  enjoy  a  fresh  lot  of  interests,  and  probably 
in  a  fuller  manner." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  could  ever  be,"  Alice  said 
dreamily,  "  wonderful  as  all  this  is."  She  indicated  her 
surroundings.  "  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  Gwynn, 
to  be  starved  for  your  child.  It's  like  something 
tearing  at  you  all  day  long.  I've  never  starved  for 
want  of  food,  but  I  can't  imagine  it  being  anything 
worse." 

"  Try  to  think  of  Peter  as  though  he  were  at  school," 
Gwynn  said.  "  We  have  to  deceive  ourselves  some- 
tunes  ;  you  know,  we're  all  only  children  grown  tall. 
I  often  used  to  pretend  I  was  talking  to  you,  just 
because  I  couldn't  bear  the  wrench  all  at  once.  It 
was  pretty  awful."  He  laughed.  "  It  helped,  and 
Time,  the  great  healer,  does  wonders  !  " 

"  Time  might  heal  the  ache,"  Alice  said,  "  for  any 
other  love  ;  but  for  the  love  for  your  child — it's 
different.  You  could  never  forget  it ;  the  hunger 
only  grows  worse  and  worse  until  you  die  of  starva- 
tion hi  the  end  !  " 

"  But  we  don't  forget ;  we  just  learn  to  do  with- 
out." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment ;  they  were  looking 
over  the  exquisite  coast  line,  which  lay  spread  out 
before  them,  the  blue  Gulf,  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  the  Bay 
of  Carthage,  and  beyond  and  across,  the  blue  African 
sea,  the  horned  Peaks  of  Hammam-lif. 

Behind  them,  with  its  intense  silence,  was  the  great 
plain  of  Tunis,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  white 
tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints,  domed  like  miniature 
mosques,  and  a  few  flat-roofed  Arab  houses  guarded 
by  tall  paim  trees  whose  tufted  leaves  looked  black 
against  the  azure  sky,  and  camels  drawing  wooden 
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ploughs,  which  in  the  unchanging  East  are  the  same 
as  those  which  the  ploughmen  used  when  Job  said 
of  them  :  "  Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plough 
iniquity,  and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same." 

"  Do  without  !  "  Alice  repeated  Gwynn's  words 
slowly.  "  Learning  to  do  without  seems  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  life's  lesson,  and  like  a  fool,  I  began 
by  stretching  out  my  arms  for  everything.  I  wanted 
to  fill  them  full ;  I  wanted  the  whole  universe  ;  and  I 
thought  I  could  get  it,  because  I  was  alive  and  I 
wanted  it !  " 

"  It's  beastly  hard  luck,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said,  "  but 
don't  be  beaten,  don't  let  yourself  go  with  the  crowd  : 
stand  out  from  it.  You've  got  your  love  of  beauty  left, 
and  you've  got  a  fine  clear  intelligence.  Don't  think 
there's  nothing  in  life,  but  one  man's  love  and  his 
child."  He  glanced  at  the  dark-haired  baby  at  her 
feet.  Lindsay  was  playing  on  the  desert  sand.  He 
looked  like  the  child  of  Eastern  parents. 

"  I  try  to  feel  the  same  for  him  as  I  do  for  Peter — 
indeed  I  do — poor  little  exile  !  I  think  it  would  be  so 
dreadful  not  to  be  loved  by  anyone — but  I  can't, 
Gwynn  ;  it's  not  possible." 

As  she  spoke  she  caught  sight  of  Meg  corning  down 
the  hill  towards  them.  She  had  her  sketching  materials 
hi  her  hands,  and  as  she  saw  Alice  she  waved  them  in 
the  ah1. 

"  How  pretty  she  is,"  Alice  said,  as  they  both 
watched  her.  "  I  have  often  thought  of  what  you 
said  to  me  about  her  before  I  saw  her,  about  her  being 
a  bit  of  a  genius.  Her  personality  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  work.  She's 
really  too  soft  and  lovable  to  be  so  clever,  and  to  do 
such  strong  work  ;  it  is  genius — it  must  be  !  " 

Gwynn  had  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hastened  to 
meet  her. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  "  he  asked.    He  took  the 
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painting  things  from  her  as  he  spoke.  "  We've  been 
expecting  you  for  some  time." 

"  I've  got  an  order  for  another  sketch  of  the  Cafe  ; 
I'm  getting  so  sick  of  doing  it."  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  dull  expression  in  her  violet  eyes.  "  They  never 
want  anything  else  :  either  that  or  a  desert-saint's 
tomb  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  little  woman,"  he  said,  "  if  it  brings 
in  a  nice  big  cheque." 

They  had  passed  Alice  with  a  little  word  of  greeting. 

"  You'll  like  that  part  of  it  ?  " 

"  G.,"  Meg  said  suddenly,  "  I  can't  help  it— I'm 
jealous  of  Alice.  I  can't  paint — don't  be  angry,"  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  "  She's  all  that  I  ought  to  be  to  you 
a,s  a  companion,  and  I'm  not,  and  never  can  be.  With- 
out trying  in  the  least,  she's  so  interesting." 

"  You  little  goose,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  I'd  take 
you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you  until  you  laughed  at  your 
own  silliness,  if  it  wouldn't  shock  that  old  mountain 
of  fatness." 

He  alluded  to  a  Tunisian  Jewess  who  was  tottering 
along  the  road  in  front  of  them.  She  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  human  spinning-bobbin  full  of 
white  cotton.  How  she  contrived  to  balance  her 
bobbin-like  person  on  her  feet  was  a  marvel. 

"  All  the  same,  I  mean  it,  G.,  dear,"  she  said,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  but  as  she  spoke  her  heart  felt 
lighter,  for  his  words  had  reassured  her.  "  I  feel  so 
out  of  it  sometimes  ;  she  never  means  it,  and  you 
never  mean  it,  but  whenever  she  is  with  us,  I  feel  the 
same  thing.  My  personality  beside  Alice's  is  like  a 
pale  star  in  the  heavens  compared  to  the  moon.  I 
know  it's  horrid  of  me  saying  all  this,  because  she's 
so  unhappy  and  so  good,  and  I  go  on  to  her  as  if  I 
liked  her." 

"  And  don't  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  but  not  so  much  as  I'd  like  her  to  go, 
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dear,  to  go  before  .  .  .  Oh,  don't  you  know  what  I 
mean  ? — before  any  of  your  old  feeling  comes  back  for 
her.  I'm  sure  she's  prettier  than  ever,  and  nicer  than 
ever,  and  if  it  comes  back "  Her  voice  broke. 

"  All  right,  Kiddie,"  he  said,  "  she  shall  go  ;  but 
you  needn't  be  afraid.  If  you  don't  like  having  her, 
I'm  not  going  to  distress  you  .  .  .  funny  little  Meg 
that  you  are  ! — I  believe  you  really  like  me  quite 
a  lot." 

"  I'm  not  funny,  G.,  dear  ;  I'm  only  human  and 
wise.  I  may  not  be  intellectual  like  you  and  Alice, 
but  I  am  human,  and  I  know  I  can't  be  quite  happy 
while  Alice  is  here  .  .  .  you  see  her  story  makes  her 
all  the  more  fascinating  and  interesting.  I'm  only 
pretty  beside  her,  and  that's  so  feeble.  Downright 
ugliness  has  more  character  in  it  than  my  style  of 
prettiness." 

There  was  now  no  one  near  them  to  see,  so  her  lover 
stooped  down  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  girl's  soft, 
kissable  mouth,  for  "  kissable  "  is  the  only  expression 
which  describes  Meg's  mouth.  It  was  small  and  pretty 
and  pink,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  kissed  to 
make  her  happy.  Her  nose,  too,  was  small  and  pretty 
and  well  shaped  ;  it  was  only  her  eyes  which  were  big 
and  soft  and  as  beautiful  as  none  but  violet  eyes 
can  be. 

The  impression  Meg  created  when  you  saw  her  first 
was  one  of  extreme  womanliness  and  dependence. 
There  was  nothing  expressive  of  individuality  of 
character  or  mind  about  her,  but  her  prettiness  was 
delightful  and  appealing. 

"  Silly  little  Meg  !  "  Gwynn  said,  "  Alice  can't 
paint  like  you.  She  can't  do  anything  superlatively 
well." 

"  Except  be  a  woman,"  Meg  said  bitterly.  "  She 
can  do  that  adorably  well,  Gwynn." 

"  Poor  soul !  she  thinks  she's  a  great  failure  at  that." 
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Meg's  real  admiration  for  Alice  asserted  itself  ;  she 
was  a  loyal  little  soul. 

"  Her  husband  must  be  a  fool,"  she  said  ardently. 
"  I  hope  he's  absolutely  miserable  at  the  present 
moment !  Alice  is  the  " — Meg  hesitated,  because  she 
didn't  quite  know  how  to  express  what  she  wanted 
to  say,  it  was  Gwynn  who  added  for  her,  "  the  finest 
character  I  know,  and  the  sarcasm  of  it  is  that  if 
she  had  been  complacently  happy,  she  wouldn't 
have  been  half  the  woman  she  is  to-day.  Middle- 
class  domestic  bliss  does  pathetically  little  for  the 
development  of  a  woman's  intellect ;  it  retards  her 
evolution.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  it  does,  Kiddie.  I 
have  always  maintained  it." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  Meg  was  to 
paint  the  Cafe,  so  Gwynn  left  her  hi  the  care  of  an  old 
Arab  sheikh  whom  he  knew  well,  and  could  trust. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a 
woman  to  go  out  sketching  without  a  male  escort, 
and  Meg  never  cared  to  have  Gwynn  remain  with  her. 
She  was  so  sensitive  to  his  criticism  that  she  had  no 
nerve  to  work  beside  him. 

When  he  was  with  her,  the  artist  in  her  was  swallowed 
up  hi  the  adoring  self-depreciating  woman. 

If  Meg  had  been  blessed  with  a  truer  knowledge  of 
how  really  pretty  she  was,  she  would  have  had  much 
more  power  and  assurance  with  men.  Gwynn  had 
found  a  woodland  violet  in  bud,  and  he  had  put 
it  in  a  pot ;  now  it  bloomed  only  by  his  care  and 
devotion. 

When  he  returned  to  Alice  he  sat  down  by  her  side, 
and  picking  up  the  book  which  she  had  been  reading 
and  had  laid  aside,  "  Les  Religions  et  les  Philosophies  de 
1'Asie  Central,"  by  Gobineau,  he  said  absently,  "  So 
you're  reading  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  OE(trying  to.  I  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
my  thoughts.  Pere  Conde  lent  it  to  me — what  a  good 
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library  they've  got,  haven't  they  ?  I've  read  some 
light  books  and  articles  on  Babism,  but  nothing 
thorough  ;  it  was  you  who  first  introduced  me  to  the 
subject ;  I  read  last  winter  a  fascinating  novel  called, 
"  The  Mountain  of  God."  Have  you  read  it  ?  it  deals 
with  the  subject." 

'  Yes,   I've  read  it  ...  I  remember.  .  .  ."     He 
paused. 

Then  Alice,  not  noticing  that  he  had  something  on 
his  mind  which  was  keeping  him  from  rushing  into  the 
subject,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  made  some 
remark  about  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  the  Persian 
Reformer  who  had  introduced  Babism  into  the 
world.  Gwynn  became  interested,  however,  and  for 
some  time  they  talked  about  it  much  in  the  same  way 
as  they  had  talked  in  the  old  days.  Then  quite 
suddenly  Gwynn  said,  "  Alice  !  Meg's  unhappy." 

"  Poor  Meg  ! — what  about  ?  "  A  chill  struck  Alice's 
heart.  Was  still  another  ideal  to  be  smashed,  she 
wondered  !  Her  voice  betrayed  her  sorrow  for  herself 
as  well  as  her  sympathy  for  her  friend.  "  Is  she  really 
unhappy  ?  Oh,  Gwynn,  does  she  begin  to  feel  that 
this  isn't  right  ?  Won't  you  marry  her,  and  make  her 
happy  ?  I  thought  it  would  come  ...  if  a  woman 
loves  a  man  truly  she  does  want  to  be  his  wife.  The 
word  wife  is  such  a  beautiful  word  to  a  woman  !  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  he  said  laughingly,  "  it  isn't  that.  We 
are  an  old  married  couple  ;  she  is  my  wife  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  except  in  the  light  of  the  law." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  She's  jealous  of  you  !  " 

"  Of  me,  Gwynn  !  "  Alice  laughed  bitterly.  "  Oh, 
the  dear  silly  little  thing  !  I'll  go  away,  Gwynn  ! — it's 
too  absurd — we  were  boy  and  girl  together — years  ago 
it  seems^to  me  now.  She  must  know  how  completely 
all  that  is  past  and  over.  We're  such  good  friends — it's 
too  foolish." 
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"  So  I  thought  when  she  first  spoke  ;  but  perhaps 
it's  wiser,  Alice."  He  did  not  look  at  her. 

"  Why,  Gwynn  !  "  She  spoke  as  though  she  had 
scarcely  heard  his  last  word.  "  If  you  think  so,  of 
course  I'll  go  at  once.  I  thought  little  Meg  liked  me  ; 
she  has  begged  me  to  stay,  but  my  flat  is  almost  ready  ; 
my  two  boarders  are  coming  in  whenever  I  tell  them. 
I  am  lucky  to  have  got  them." 

Alice  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  her  heart  was  sore — 
her  words  came  spasmodically. 

"  Meg  does  like  you,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  thought 
she  was  a  silly  little  thing  to  feel  as  she  does,  but 
there's  something  awfully  wise  about  Meg " — he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  hurriedly, 
"  I  might  get  to  miss  you,  Alice  !  All  this  sort  of 
thing  " — he  pointed  to  the  book  in  his  hand — "  our 
talks,  our  mutual  interests — Kiddie's  a  dear,  sweet 

little  woman,  but  she "  He  paused.  "  Well,  you 

see  what  I  mean  :  I  don't  want  to  cause  her  a  moment's- 
unnecessary  suffering,  and — she  feels  out  of  it." 

"  Gwynn  !  "  Alice  paused.  "  I  do  understand  what- 
you  mean,  and  I  like  you  a  thousand  times  better  for 
having  said  it.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger,  but 
it's  far  wiser  to  do  what  is  quite  safe.  I've  so  much  to 
thank  you  for  ;  don't  let  me  bring  any  cloud  on  Meg's 
life  or  yours." 

Gwynn  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You're  too  fine  a  companion,  Alice,  not  to  be- 
missed  horribly  when  you're  gone,  so  it  may  be  the 
wisest  thing  to  do." 

He  stretched  himself,  and  gazed  up  into  the  un- 
broken blue  of  the  desert  sky.  "  I  thought  of  taking 
Meg  over  to  Korbus  for  a  week."  His  eyes  indicated 
the  little  white,  flat-roofed  Mohammedan  village  across 
the  bay.  "  The  Carthaginians  used  to  take  the  waters 
there  just  as  we  do  to-day.  The  mineral  springs  are? 
wonderful,  so  they  say." 
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"  Yes,  do,"  Alice  said,  "  take  her  quite  soon.  She'd 
enjoy  that.  It  looks  such  a  very  native,  smokeless, 
unspoilt  place  ;  and  Meg  works  very  hard.  She's  not 
strong,  Gwynn  ;  I  don't  like  that  cough — has  she 
always  got  it  ?  "  Alice  sighed.  "  I  wonder  if  any  man 
ever  knows  how  much  thought  and  work  it  takes  to 
keep  even  a  little  house  as  sweet  and  charming  as  Meg 
keeps  yours  !  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  does,"  he  answered.  "  But 
Meg  likes  doing  it.  She  wasn't  really  happy  until  we 
had  a  '  home  of  our  own,'  as  she  calls  it.  It's  awfully 
cheap,  too.  Our  living  costs  us  almost  nothing." 

"  Yes,"  Alice  said,  "  it's  ridiculous — for  twelve 
pounds  a  year  you  really  have  everything  you  want — 
a  study,  a  drawing-room,  and  two  big  bedrooms." 

"  Not  forgetting  the  flat  roof,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
Patio  "  (courtyard). 

"  And  the  view  and  the  bougainvillaea  tree,"  Alice 
said.  "  Oh,  it's  perfectly  delightful,  and  you're  wise 
to  have  little  furniture,  it  looks  so  cool  and  spacious 
without  unnecessary  obstructions  !  " 

"  What  more  could  a  man  want — with  Carthage  to 
dig  in,  and  Tunis  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  what  we 
Europeans  choose  to  term  civilization,  which  really 
means  theatres,  absinthe,  grotesque  fashions,  and 
scandal !  " 

Alice  laughed.  "  It  is  rather  absurd,  isn't  it,  the 
vanity  of  the  Western  world  ?  In  Tunis  the  Sicilians 
and  Italians  and  the  French  don't  cut  such  very  fine 
figures  beside  the  beautifully-dressed  natives,  do  they  ? 
Their  civilization  does  little  for  them  but  create 
'  wants,'  and  but  for  our  wants  how  well  off  and  how 
happy  we  could  be  !  The  Arab,  who  is  a  true  philos- 
opher, wants  so  little  that  he  is  never  really  poor. 
But  for  our  wants  and  our  memory,  Gwynn,  we  really 
might  be  happy  !  "  She  sighed,  and  then  said  dreamily, 
"  What  is  memory  ?  What  becomes  of  it  when  we 
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die  and  are  no  more  ?  Does  it  go  out  with  the  dust 
that  shall  return  to  the  earth  it  was  ?  Or  does  it 
belong  to  the  other  part  that  goes  on  ?  It  would  be  too 
cruel  if  memory  belonged  to  the  eternal  part  of  us." 

"  Memory  is  our  happiest  and  saddest  portion," — 
he  said.  "  I  don't  exactly  know  what  the  Eastern 
does  with  his,  but  it  never  seems  to  sadden  him  as  it 
does  us  Westerners." 

"  I'd  be  a  Mohammedan  to-morrow,"  Alice  said,  "  if 
only  I  could  forget — if  only,  in  exchange  for  my 
complete  surrender  to  Allah,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
wipe  out  the  pictures  hi  my  brain  which  only  exist  to 
torture  me,  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  another  chance 
unvexed  by  the  lordship  of  memory." 

She  had  risen  from  her  sun-sheltered  seat,  and  had 
taken  her  child  in  her  arms.  "  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  Gwynn,  my  friend,"  she  said,  "  I'm  going  to 
put  the  boy  to  sleep.  I  shan't  forget  what  we  were 
discussing." 


It  was  about  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  when 
Meg  entered  Alice's  room.  The  boy  was  in  bed,  and 
Alice  was  folding  up  his  day  clothes  and  putting  away 
the  bath,  a  round  yellow  basin  of  rough  pottery  lined 
with  bright  green  ;  the  jar  which  had  contained  the 
water  was  of  pure  Greek  form.  Alice  had  bought  them 
both  for  a  few  sous  out  of  a  hole-in-the-wall  shop  hi 
Sidi-Bou-Saicl. 

The  room  contained  only  her  bed  with  its  pale-blue 
mosquito  curtains,  a  dressing-table,  and  small  iron 
washing-stand,  and  two  chairs.  An  Arab  carpenter 
had  put  up  some  deal  shelves  on  one  wall,  and  over 
them  was  hung  an  orange-coloured  curtain  of  the 
purest  vegetable  dye  ;  behind  it  were  concealed  the 
few  clothes  which  she  had  bought  for  herself  in  Tunis, 
and  her  baby's  belongings. 
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The  most  decorative  feature  of  the  room  was  the 
long  black  inscription  in  large  Arabic  letters  which 
ran  round  the  white  walls  like  a  frieze.  .  .  . 

"  AND  WILT  THOU  SPEND  THY  SOUL  IN  SIGHS  FOE 
THESE  PEOPLE  WHO  DO  NOT  ACCEPT  THE  TRUTH." 

The  significance  of  the  words  had  sunk  into  Alice's 
heart  when  Gwynn  had  first  interpreted  them  for  her. 
She  wondered  if  Meg  had  had  it  put  there  for  her 
special  benefit.  There  was  scarcely  an  article  in  the 
room  which  was  worth  a  few  shillings,  and  yet  the 
ensemble  was  charming — the  green-lined  basin  on  the 
floor,  the  mosquito  curtain,  like  a  cloud  of  blue, 
dropped  through  the  roof  from  heaven,  the  Greek 
water  pitcher  of  terra-cotta  ;  the  setting  was  ideal  for 
the  slender-limbed  woman  with  her  shining  hair. 

"  Alice,  I  should  like  to  paint  you  like  that !  "  Meg 
exclaimed.  "  I  think  this  would  make  a  charming 
'  interior  '  ;  we  might  call  it  '  East  and  West.' ' 

Alice,  who  was  rolling  up  her  child's  binder,  did  not 
answer.  Her  mind  was  stretching  out  to  things 
beyond. 

Meg  watched  the  long  strip  of  flannel  grow  shorter 
and  shorter  and  the  coil  in  Alice's  slim  fingers  grow 
rounder  and  rounder.  Then  she  suddenly  said  in  a 
pleading  voice  : 

"Alice,  I've  been  hateful.  I've  told  G.  that  I 
want  you  to  go  away — I'm  so  jealous  of  you,  Alice, 
and  I  can't  help  it !  You  don't  see  yourself.  You 
don't  know  yourself  as  others  know  you,  or  you  would 
understand." 

Meg's  look  of  admiration  made  Alice  feel  very  old. 
The  girl's  words  reminded  her  of  her  school-days, 
when  she  had  been  the  object  of  some  romantic  and 
girlish  adorations.  She  laid  down  the  flannel  binder, 
and  putting  her  two  hands  on  Meg's  shoulders  said 
tenderly,  "  I  hadn't  the  vaguest  idea  that  you  felt  like 
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that,  little  Meg,  or  I  never  would  have  stayed  so  long. 
You  can't  understand,  I  suppose,  how  completely  the 
old  Alice  whom  Gwynn  used  to  know  is  dead.  The 
new  Alice  hasn't  got  one  spark  of  womanly  humanity 
in  her.  She's  a  mere  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
woman." 

"  I  do  know,"  Meg  said — "  that  that's  how  you  feel, 
and  I'm  so  sorry  to  be  horrid  ;  if  it's  doing  you  any 
good  being  here,  just  stay  on,  but  I've  seen  Gwynn 
looking  at  you  when  he  isn't  aware  he's  doing  it.  I 
know  the  difference  you  make  to  everything.  Nothing 
is  ever  ordinary  if  you  are  interested  in  it ;  I  don't 
know  what  you  do." 

"  I'm  going,  Meg  ;  I'm  going  to-morrow  if  I  can  get 
into  my  flat.  You  needn't  say  any  more  :  Gwynn's 
all  yours  and  he  adores  you,  but  all  the  same  I'm 
going  because  you  think  these  things,  and  I  don't 
mind  one  scrap  ;  it's  far  nicer  of  you  to  have  spoken 
frankly." 

"  You  see,"  Meg  said,  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  and 
gently  patting  the  baby  as  she  spoke,  "  I'd  love  to 
have  you  here  " — she  smiled — "  that  is  if  Gwynn 
wasn't  here,  but — well,  you  know  what  men  are,  and 
I  do  love  him  ...  I  wish  I  wasn't  such  a  fool — will 
you  forgive  me  really  and  go  on  being  our  friend  just 
the  same  ?  " 

"  I've  nothing  to  forgive,"  Alice  said.  "  You're 
perfectly  right,  you  know  your  own  husband  best." 
Alice  kissed  her,  "  You're  a  dear,  silly  little  woman, 
Meg." 

Alice  had  used  the  word  husband  because  it  came 
naturally  to  her,  and  because  the  simple  household 
which  was  run  on  such  quiet  and  refined  lines  was 
certainly  not  suggestive  of  two  people  "  living  hi  sin," 
as  her  mother  would  have  called  it. 

During  the  three  weeks  she  had  been  with  them, 
Alice  had  often  tried  to  put  herself  in  Meg's  place. 
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This  was  the  life  she  would  have  been  leading  !  They 
were  perfectly  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
so  far  the  wages  of  sin  had  certainly  dealt  lightly  with 
them.  If  they  grew  tired  of  wandering  about,  and 
making  pilgrimages  into  the  desert  to  desert  towns, 
they  rented  an  inexpensive  native  house  for  a  few 
months  and  settled  down,  until  the  spirit  of  travel 
moved  them  again. 

During  the  last  year  they  had  travelled  leisurely  all 
over  Sicily.  They  had  gone  there  specially  to  see  the 
Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus  performed  in  the  ancient 
Greek  theatre  at  Syracuse.  Gwynn  had  told  Alice  all 
about  it,  and  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight. 
When  she  heard  them  talking  about  these  things  and 
also  about  their  plans  for  the  coming  winter,  which 
meant  going  to  see  the  lately  discovered  pool  of  Osiris 
at  Abydos  in  Egypt,  she  could  not  help  thinking  what 
a  grotesque  failure  she  had  made  of  her  own  life  in 
comparison. 

She  had  gone  in  for  respectability,  and  had  become 
an  outcast.  They  had  scorned  convention  and  were 
living  in  domestic  peace. 


And  so  the  thing  was  settled — that  Alice  was  to 
leave  the  little  home  near  the  African  sea  and  the  city 
of  Dido,  at  Sidi-Bou-Said  :  she  was  to  turn  her  back 
on  the  country  life  of  the  desert,  where  every  day 
scenes  from  the  Bible  were  materialized  before  her 
eyes,  and  return  to  Tunis,  where  the  Oriental  life  of 
the  natives  was  only  to  be  seen  in  such  portions  of  the 
city  as  were  not  influenced  by  the  Italian  and  French 
inhabitants. 

In  a  manner  she  would  be  glad  to  go  ;  she  was 
anxious  to  "  get  things  set  a-going  "  ;  she  wanted  to 
have  something  to  do  which  had  to  be  done  every 
minute  of  the  day.  She  wanted  to  feel  so  tired 
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each  night  that  when  she  went  to  bed  she  would 
sleep. 

Gwynn  and  Meg  had  been  kind,  true  friends  to  her. 
Indeed,  she  dared  not  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  her  without  them.  But  the  need^of 
attacking  her  new  life  boldly,  and  beginning  as  soon  as 
she  could,  was  urgent. 

To  be  able  to  keep  a  pension  in  Tunis  does  not  sound 
a  lordly  ambition,  but  it  was  hers  at  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"  DE  PROFUNDIS  " 

Now  I  will  take  up  the  story  of  Alice's  life  from  the 
point  where  I  personally  was  concerned  hi  the  tragedy 
of  her  departure  from  her  husband's  home. 

When  I  received  her  note  asking  me  to  send  back 
the  maid  in  half  an  hour  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
inside  an  envelope  to  be  addressed  to  Alice  herself, 
I  was  utterly  and  completely  bewildered.  But  I  did 
what  I  was  asked. 

From  that  moment  until  the  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  Alice  which  had  obviously  been  posted  in  London 
by  some  one  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  it  after  she 
had  left  the  country,  I  was  in  absolute  darkness  as  to 
what  had  become  of  her  :  and  indeed  her  letter, 
although  it  told  me  what  had  happened,  still  left  me  in 
complete  ignorance  as  to  where  she  had  gone. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  her  flight, 
Samson  rang  at  my  door-bell,  and  was  shown  into  my 
sitting-room. 

He  knew  that  I  rarely  went  to  bed  before  mid- 
night. 

When  I  saw  him  I  thought  the  man  had  gone  sud- 
denly mad.  I  was  so  startled  that  I  scarcely  knew  how 
to  act,  or  what  to  say. 

"  My  poor  friend,  what  has  happened  ?  Do  sit 
down  ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Is  Alice  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  For  God's  sake,  is  she 
here  ?  or  do  you  know  where  she  has  gone  ?  " 

"  She's  not  here,"  I  said.     "  Why  should  she  be  ? 
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She  never  stays  as  late  as  this  unless  you  are  with  her  ; 
what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Then  she  has  gone  !  "  he  said.  "  I  have  driven  her 
out !  "  He  dropped  on  to  the  nearest  chair  ;  beads  of 
sweat  were  pouring  from  his  forehead. 

"  You  have  done  what  ?  "  I  said.  "  Driven  your 
wife  out  of  the  house  ! — You're  talking  nonsense, 
Samson  !  " 

"  I'm  not,"  he  said.  "  I'm  speaking  the  plain  ghastly 
truth.  I've  driven  her  out  to  God  knows  what.  If  she 
isn't  with  you,  she's  probably  hi  the  Thames.  What 
can  I  do  ?  Tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Alice  is  far  too  sane  for  that,  no  matter  what  has 
happened  :  the  Thames  is  the  resource  of  the  weak. 
Alice  is  one  of  the  strong.  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  I  am 
in  the  dark." 

I  really  wondered  if  the  man's  brain  was  affected. 
What  could  have  divided  such  a  devoted  couple  ? 

"  I  couldn't  see  anything,"  he  said,  "  when  I  dis- 
covered it  all :  the  horror  of  it  blinded  me — good 
God  ! — the  damnable  hideous  horror  of  it ! — I  never 
thought  ...  I  couldn't  think  of  all  that  she  had 
•endured,  all  that  she  had  suffered  for  my  sake,  for  her 
child's  sake.  In  my  selfish  agony,  I  drove  her 
out !  " 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  "  I  said ;  "  or  would 
you  rather  not  ?  If  I  can  throw  any  light  on  your 
darkness,  I  will.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  all 
as  black  as  you  imagine." 

"  You  know  what  a  pure  woman  she  is,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "  and  I  know,  as  her  husband,  yet  I 
doubted " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  know.  I  know  all  about  Alice, 
and  I  love  her  almost  as  much  as  you  do.  Go  on,  tell 
me!" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  her  youngest  child  is  not  mine." 
He  hid  his  face  from  me. 
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"  Not  yours  ?  "  I  said.  "  Are  you  demented  ?  " 
And  yet  as  I  spoke  the  words,  visions  rose  before  my 
eyes  of  Alice  during  those  long  months  of  waiting  and 
of  Alice's  haunted  eyes. 

"  No  !  "  he  said.  "  When  I  was  ill  hi  Nigeria,  a 
damned  villain  of  hell  offered  her  a  position  for  me  in 

England  if  she  would "  he  stopped,  and  then  went 

on — "  go  to  him.  She  sold  herself  to  save  my  life,  and 
I've  driven  her  out  of  the  house  !  I  only  thought  of 
myself,  of  my  cursed  self,  when  I  discovered  it,  and 
of  the  injury  the  brute  had  done  me."  He  jumped  up 
from  his  seat.  "  Where  in  God's  name  can  she  have 
gone  to  ?  I  can't  stay  here — I  must  find  her.  Can 
you  suggest  a  likely  place  ?  " 

"  Could  she  have  gone  to  her  mother,  do  you  think  ?  " 
I  merely  worded  the  conventional  solution  of  her 
absence.  I  felt  certain  that  in  the  circumstances 
Alice  would  not  fly  to  her  mother,  but  I  had  to  say 
something. 

"  No  !  "  he  said,  "  she'd  never  go  home.  She  would 
not  hurt  her  mother — her  mother  would  never  under- 
stand— it  would  kill  her  father." 

"  She's  safe  somewhere,"  I  said,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered Alice's  note  to  me.  "  Here,"  I  said,  "  look  at  this 
— I  received  it  at  about  half-past  four  o'clock.  You 
will  see  that  in  it  she  says  that  she  will  write  to  me 
soon,  so  I  shall  hear  something  about  her,  dear  friend, 
if  you  don't." 

Samson  read  the  letter.  "  She  sent  Annie  to  you,  so 
that  she  could  get  away  without  the  girl's  knowing. 
The  other  two  servants  wouldn't  ask  questions.  They 
suspected  nothing." 

He  spoke  impatiently,  as  though  his  explanations 
were  a  waste  of  valuable  time. 

"  When  did  you  discover  that  she  had  gone  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  When  I  got  back  at  about  dinner-time.    The  ser- 
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vants  told  me  that  she  had  left  the  house  with  the  baby 
in  a  cab  at  about  five  o'clock.  Even  then  I  never  dreamt 
that  she  did  not  mean  to  return.  I  had  forgotten  that 
I  had  told  her  to  take  her  child  and  leave  me.  She  had 
implored  me  to  try  and  understand,  to  forgive  her, 
she  was  sure  that  I  would,  if  I  would  only  look  at  the 
thing  she  had  done  from  her  point  of  view.  I  only 
meant  that  she  was  to  leave  me  until  I  could  recover 
my  senses,  until  my  brain  cooled.  I  felt  at  the 
moment  as  though  I  was  going  mad. 

"  After  I  had  wandered  about  outside  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  quite  suddenly,  I  can't  explain  why,  I  saw  the 
whole  thing  differently.  I  realized  with  horror  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  me,  and  what 
a  woman  like  Alice  must  have  suffered  in  doing  it. 
It  was  just  as  though  light  had  suddenly  come  to 
eyes  which  had  been  blind.  I  forgot  everything  except 
my  longing  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  ask  her 
forgiveness.  I  hurried  back  full  of  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  comfort  her.  I  never  thought  of  what 
might  have  happened  in  my  absence.  If  I  pictured 
anything  at  all  it  was  Alice  standing  with  imploring 
eyes  waiting  my  forgiveness.  When  I  reached  the  door, 
I  called  out,  '  Alice,  Alice  where  are  you  ?  '  But  I  was 
met  by  silence.  The  house  felt  as  though  a  corpse 
had  just  been  taken  out  of  it." 

He  put  his  head  between  his  hands  again. 

"  Don't  blame  yourself  too  severely,"  I  said.  "  Most 
men  would  have  done  the  same." 

"  Most  men  haven't  got  a  wife  like  Alice.  Curse 
my  idiotic  soul !  How  could  I  have  doubted  her  !  " 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  after  a  few  moments  he 
said  more  quietly,  "  That  was  the  meaning  of  all  her 
troubled  dreams,  of  all  her  fainting  turns  !  What  a 
hell  her  life  must  have  been  !  and  she  endured  it  all 
alone  !  "% 

"  When  you  find  her,"  I  said,  "  you  can  atone  for 
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it  all ; — her  life  will  be  happier  than  ever.  There  is 
nothing  makes  us  appreciate  happiness  like  suffering." 

"  Ah  !  When  I  find  her !  "  he  said  sadly.  "  She  used 
to  say  such  odd  things  sometimes,  and  I  never  attached 
any  meaning  to  them — they  were  said  so  impersonally." 

He  suddenly  looked  as  if  visions  were  rising  up  hi 
front  of  him  of  the  odd  things  he  referred  to.  "  Do  you 
remember  that  story  you  read  aloud  to  us,  about  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  Japanese  girl  for  her  country  ?  Well, 
that  night  she  was  awfully  nervous  later  on,  and  I 
remember  now  how  she  begged  me  not  to  forget  if  any- 
thing happened  to  her  when  the  baby  was  born  that 
she  would  gladly  have  made  a  similar  sacrifice  to  save 
my  life  and  Peter's.  I  promised  her  that  I  would  re- 
member, but  I  never  gave  the  idea  two  thoughts.  I 
only  attributed  it  to  her  nervous  highly  strung  condi- 
tion. But  I  see  now  that  if  I  hadn't  been  so  emphatic 
about  the  corrupt  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice,  she  might 
have  felt  less  uncertain  that  I  would  forgive  her — that 
I  would  understand.  She  might  have  told  me  herself." 

"  And  if  I  had  not  read  the  story,  the  discussion 
need  never  have  taken  place." 

"  The  wheels  of  God  grind  slowly,"  he  said,  "  but 
they  grind  wondrous  small !  " 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes,"  I  said,  "  and  having 
writ ! ?  " 

"Well!  I  will  leave  you,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "You 
must  go  to  bed,  and  I  must  go  and  look  for  Alice. 
Heaven  knows  where  my  darling  is  sleeping  to-night !  " 

"  Has  she  taken  money  enough  for  her  immediate 
needs  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  if  any  ;  a  few  of  the  baby's  clothes,  the 
nurse  says,  and  one  or  two  bits  of  things  of  her 
own." 

A  gleam  of  hope  came  to  me  at  his  words.  "  If 
she  has  taken  even  some  of  the  baby's  things — it  is 
hopeful : — are  you  sure  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  the  nurse  says  quite  a  number,  and  a  little  of 
her  own  underclothing — just  a  little." 

"  Then  she  has  no  intention  of  drowning  herself," 
I  said  brightly.  I  almost  laughed,  I  felt  so  relieved. 
"I  knew  Alice  never  would  destroy  herself.  She's 
too  good  a  fighter  for  that :  she'll  be  up  against  life 
like  a  '  good  'un,'  and  she  didn't  take  away  the  child's 
things  to  throw  them  into  the  Thames,  my  foolish 
friend." 

His  face  brightened.  "  I  never  thought  of  that/' 
he  said.  "  Thank  you  for  your  common  sense.  Good 
night.  God  bless  you  !  " 

In  my  opinion  only  a  woman  of  splendid  moral  grit 
could  have  done  what  Alice  had  done,  although  I  knew 
that  the  verdict  of  the  majority  would  be  that  only  a 
woman  totally  without  morals  could  have  done  it.  I 
saw  plainly  that  once  having  done  the  deed,  it  was  her 
duty  when  her  husband  returned  to  stand  by  it,  and 
get  the  best  out  of  it  that  could  be  got.  What  end  could 
it  have  served  to  willingly  wreck  the  happiness  of  her 
husband's  life,  and  to  spoil  the  child's  by  confession — 
when  no  confession  in  the  world  could  have  wiped  out 
the  accomplished  fact  ?  Deception  was  a  part  of  the 
wages  of  sin  which  she  had  to  pay,  to  enable  her  hus- 
band to  live  peacefully  and  happily  with  his  wife  and 
child. 


Naturally  I  did  not  sleep  that  night  when  I  went  to 
bed.  I  lay  thinking  and  planning  how  I  could  discover 
where  Alice  was  hiding.  If  I  could  only  let  her  know 
that  Samson's  arms  were  wide  open  for  her  !  If  only  I 
could  lay  little  Peter's  golden  head  on  her  aching 
breast !  But,  alas  !  how  many  nights  I  was  to  lie  think- 
ing out  that  same  problem  !  How  many  nights  I  was 
to  repine  at  my  own  physical  weakness.  How  many 
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days  I  was  to  spend  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  my 
bodily  inactivity  !  It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  for  I  felt 
somehow  that  if  I  could  have  taken  up  my  bed  and 
walked,  I  could  have  found  Alice. 

During  these  fruitless  days  my  mind  gathered  up  the 
links  in  the  long  chain  of  Alice's  tragedy.  How 
strangely  things  had  worked  out  !  How  wonderfully 
Nature  had  played  into  the  girl's  hands,  for  her  child 
was  born  not  one  whit  too  soon  to  cause  the  least 
suspicion  in  anyone's  mind  ! 

Truly  fate  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  unrighteous  ; 
I  often  wondered  if  the  truth  of  it  all  would  ever  have 
come  out  if  the  father  of  the  child  had  kept  his  promise 
and  not  come  to  see  him,  or  if  there  had  been  no  child  ? 
That  was  the  cruelty.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  suffering 
which  the  breaking  of  the  man's  word  involved  for 
Samson,  I  was  glad  that  the  truth  was  out  ! 

The  whole  thing  was  so  amazing  and  so  unbelievable 
that  I  could  scarcely  accept  the  full  significance  of  the 
facts,  but  the  one  overwhelming  feeling  I  had  was  an 
indescribable  pity  and  sympathy  for  Alice,  and  an 
amazing  admiration. 

I  asked  myself  over  and  over  again,  could  I  have 
done  it,  or  could  I  not  ?  Could  I  have  done  it  even 
if  I  had  thought  it  justifiable  ?  Would  I,  after  I  knew 
for  certain  that  the  man  had  betrayed  me,  have  had 
the  nerve  to  live  through  all  those  months  before  the 
child  was  born  ? 

These  questions  I  never  answered.  The  yea  or  nay- 
can  only  be  the  result  of  a  similar  temptation. 


CHAPTER   XX 

IN  THE   WHITE   BURNOUSE 

IN  Tunis  June  is  a  divine  month  if  the  season  is  not 
too  warm  ;  the  second  June  after  Alice  had  left  her 
husband  was  one  of  exceptional  beauty. 

The  bright  light  days  were  followed  by  cool  evenings 
and  cooler  nights. 

The  natives  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were  clothed 
in  their  most  delicate  colours  and  elaborate  clothes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  portion  of  the  community,  for 
the  women  of  the  better  classes  are  not  seen  in  the 
streets.  Their  bright  colours  and  gilded-gauzes  are 
reserved  for  the  inside  of  the  harems.  But  the  men 
were  better  than  the  splendour-loving  Solomon,  for 
they  were  arrayed  like  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  fields. 

It  was  sunset,  the  hour  when  all  living  things  turn 
homewards — camels  grey  and  soft-footed,  Berbers  lean, 
of  limb  and  as  brown  of  hue  as  their  rough  coverings, 
and  leaner  Arabs  with  Christ-like  gentleness  of  mien  and 
feature. 

The  cafes  on  the  boulevards  were  beginning  to  fill 
with  those  customers  whose  homes  were  the  streets 
and  whose  beds  were  mere  sleeping-places  during  the 
dark  hours ;  loungers  and  parasites  whose  most 
serious  business  it  was  to  drift  along  with  other 
loungers  undisturbedly  through  life. 

One  Englishman  was  seated  at  a  table  watching  the 
stream  of  life  go  by,  but  he  was  not  idle.  His  eyes 
were  watching  and  watching,  and  looking  and  looking 
at  everyone  who  passed — looking,  that  is  to  say,  at 
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every  European.  In  the  French  quarter  of  the  city 
the  proportion  of  Europeans  as  compared  to  Orientals 
is,  of  course,  very  great. 

He  had  watched  the  passers-by  in  the  same  careful 
manner  the  evening  before  from  the  same  seat.  It 
was  his  vantage-point.  The  stranger  was  Samson 
Rathbone. 

Suddenly  his  expression  changed.  He  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  he  had  been  wearily  waiting  for  ;  it 
was  the  form  of  his  wife.  It  was  Alice  !  But  she  was 
not  alone  ;  she  was  walking  with  Gwynn  Stevens  up 
the  wide  boulevard,  under  the  delicately-leaved  pepper 
trees. 

He  sprang  instantly  to  his  feet  and  followed  them. 

When  they  had  turned  out  of  the  popular  boulevards 
into  a  quieter  street  in  the  residential  French  quarter, 
Alice  slipped  her  hand  through  her  companion's  arm, 
and  Samson  could  not  hear  her  words  :  "  Dear  Gwynn, 
I'm  so  sorry  !  "  He  could  only  see  the  girl's  tender 
attitude  towards  her  old  lover.  It  maddened  him, 
yet  he  followed  quietly  in  their  footsteps.  He  had 
scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as  she  passed,  so 
he  could  not  tell  if  she  was  changed,  or  how  she  looked, 
but  to  all  appearances  her  walk  and  personality  were 
the  same.  Her  light  step  was  as  eager  and  free,  her 
body  as  lissome. 

When  they  arrived  at  a  cool  French-looking  villa, 
with  white  walls,  and  pale  green  jalousies,  Samson  saw 
Alice  withdraw  her  hand  from  Gwynn's  arm  and, 
taking  her  latchkey  out  of  her  pocket,  open  the 
door.  For  a  moment  she  stood  aside  for  Gwynn  to 
enter  ;  then,  after  removing  the  key  from  the  lock, 
she  stepped  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

There  had  been  no  invitation  for  the  man  to  enter. 
It  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  evidently 
his  home.  Samson  had  found  her  at  last,  and  for  this  ! 

She  was  with  the  man  wThom  she  had  loved  long 
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before  she  had  ever  seen  him.  A  fierce  and  almost 
overmastering  desire  came  to  him  to  smash  in  the 
door,  and  enter  the  house  ;  to  enter  and  see  what  they 
were  doing  ;  to  spy  like  a  thief  upon  their  unholy  love. 
His  fingers  itched  to  take  the  man  by  the  throat,  and 
throw  him  out  into  the  street,  and  then  to  gather 
Alice  up  in  his  arms  and  fly  with  her. 

But  convention  overruled  the  brute  beast  in  him, 
and  so  after  the  door  was  closed  on  the  woman  he 
adored  and  the  man  whom  jealousy  made  him  hate, 
he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  busy  boulevard  and  sat 
down  again  at  the  little  table  from  which  he  had  risen 
so  abruptly. 

He  had  come  to  Tunis  five  days  before  in  search  of 
Alice,  because  in  a  curious  way  he  had  heard  that  she 
had  been  seen  there.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  de  France  who  had  incidentally  mentioned  the 
fact  to  him. 

Samson  had  run  across  him  one  day  while  eating 
his  dinner  hi  a  restaurant  hi  the  Soho  district. 

The  Frenchman  at  the  time  had  not  the  vaguest  idea 
that  Samson  was  Alice's  husband. 

When  speaking  of  the  latter's  visit  to  his  hotel  hi 
Tunis,  he  said,  "  Do  you  remember  that  charming 
English  girl  whom  the  Baroness — as  she  styled  herself 
at  the  time — left  all  alone  in  my  hotel  ?  I  fancy  she  is 
living  in  Tunis  now,  because  my  servants  see  her 
going  and.  coming  up  and  down  the  Avenue  de  France 
very  often  with  flowers  hi  her  arms  or  household 
purchases." 

As  Samson  sat  at  the  table,  the  waiter  having 
smilingly  taken  the  money  and  his  tip  for  bringing  the 
tall  glass  of  lemon-squash,  which  the  Englishman  had 
not  drunk — he  reviewed  the  situation  in  his  mind  as 
dispassionately  as  he  could. 

He  had  never  ceased  looking  for  Alice  in  some 
manner  br  other  since  the  day  she  had  left  his  house, 
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more  than  a  year  ago,  and  at  last  he  had  found  her. 
As  the  Easterns  truly  say,  Perseverance  is  more  than  a 
miracle. 

Now  that  by  dogged  perseverance  he  had  found  her, 
what  was  he  to  do,  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  She  was 
living  with  her  old  lover,  and  apparently  she  was  happy 
and  well.  Perhaps  she  had  always  loved  him  ? — that 
might  have  been  the  reason  why  he  had  known  that 
there  was  an  Alice  whom  he,  as  her  husband,  had 
never  reached,  an  Alice  in  whose  soul  there  was  a 
passion  which  had  never  been  his.  This  may  have  been 
why  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to  give  herself  to  Sir 
Frank  Maccabaeus,  for  it  was  almost  incredible  to  him 
that  a  woman  could  have  done  such  a  thing  if  she  had 
really  loved  her  husband.  It  would,  he  thought,  have 
been  entirely  in  keeping  with  Alice's  character  to 
desire  to  make  some  great  self-sacrifice,  some  form  of 
retribution  for  her  inability  to  love  him  with  the  same 
ardour  and  completeness  of  love  as  he  loved  her.  He 
had  little  conception  of  the  strength  of  Alice's  affection 
as  a  force  quite  apart  from  passion  ;  nor  had  he 
realized  that  the  awakening  of  Alice's  deeper  love  for 
himself  dated  almost  from  the  very  hour  when  Sir 
Frank  Maccabaeus  had  made  her  the  shameless  offer. 

No  voice  of  blame  spoke  in  his  heart  against  her  ;  he 
scarcely  even  blamed  or  hated  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  flown  :  it  was  all  so  inevitable.  It  was  what  he 
himself  so  fully  deserved.  Why  should  Alice  break 
her  heart  for  him  as  he  felt  that  his  heart  was  breaking 
for  her  ?  A  broken  heart  does  not  kill  a  man  at  once  ; 
it  kills  by  inches.  She  had  put  his  love  and  understand- 
ing of  her  to  the  test,  and  he  had  failed  her, — failed 
most  abjectly.  Why  should  she  not  in  disgust  have 
turned  to  the  man  who  had  made  no  protestations  of 
fidelity,  had  taken  no  vows  of  unchanging  devotion, 
but  had  remained  true  to  her  ! 

There  could  be  no  other  solution  of  the  question. 
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She  appeared  to  be  living  in  a  fair-sized  house  in  a 
good  part  of  Tunis,  and  she  had  no  means  of  her  own  ; 
besides,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  Gwynn 
Stevens  was  no  visitor  in  that  house,  but  an  habitu6, 
if  not  the  proprietor. 

As  he  over  and  over  again  visualized  Alice's  tender 
attitude  towards  the  man,  there  was  little  doubt  left 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  real  truth  of  the  situation. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  back  to 
England  and  leave  her  to  enjoy  the  life  she  was  now 
leading.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  the  two 
lives  dependent  on  him,  his  child's  and  his  father's, 
he  would  never  have  dreamt  of  returning  to  England 
himself.  He  would  have  thrown  up  the  position  which 
he  had  reluctantly  retained,  and  which  he  owed 
indirectly  to  Sir  Frank's  influence.  But  there  was 
Peter  to  consider,  and  however  tired  he  might  know 
himself  to  be  of  his  own  life,  he  must  do  his  utmost  for 
that  of  his  child. 

It  would  be  torture  to  stay  in  Tunis  one  hour  longer 
than  he  need  now  that  he  knew  that  Alice  was  there  ; 
that  she  was  near  and  that  he  could  not  see  her  ! 
He  would  take  the  boat  which  left  the  next  night  for 
Marseilles. 

So  reminiscent  was  the  place  of  the  first  days  he  had 
ever  spent  with  her  there  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  it. 
He  remembered  her  girlish  adoration  of  the  Suks  and  the 
sunlight,  her  youthful  enthusiasm  over  Mohammedan 
manners  and  customs.  He  visualized  their  visit  to 
the  Bardo,  their  first  excursion  with  the  Baroness, 
and  then  the  wonderful  days  he  had  spent  with 
her  alone. 

How  the  golden  hours  of  those  days  had  sped  ! 
He  had  realized  during  each  one  of  them  that  he  was 
falling  in  love,  more  and  more  deeply  and  completely, 
with  the.  girl  whom  fate  had  thrown  upon  his  honour 
to  protect. 
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He  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had 
never  met  her  when  the  Baroness  left  her.  Would  she 
have  gone  then  and  there  to  Gwynn  Stevens  ?  Would 
he  have  been  with  her  still  as  he  was  to-day  ? 

Anyhow,  what  had  nearly  killed  him  had  not  killed 
her,  and  that  was  the  bitterness  of  it,  for  she  had  given 
him  the  impression  of  being  well  and  vital.  And  then 
he  questioned  himself  anew  :  though  he  adored  her  so 
completely,  had  he  ever  understood  her  ? 

Love  is  such  a  curious  force  in  nature  that  it  does 
not  demand  either  understanding  or  even  liking.  For 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  many  men  and  more  women 
can  and  do  love  where  they  cannot  like,  and  like  where 
they  cannot  love. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

DUST  THOU   WAST 

WHEN  Alice  arrived  at  Gwynn's  native  house  in  Sidi- 
Bou-Said  the  morning  after  her  husband  had  seen  her 
in  Tunis,  a  French  nun  rose  from  the  mastaba  (the 
servant's  seat)  just  within  the  door  of  the  courtyard. 
Her  cap,  which  against  the  background  of  a  blue  sky 
looked  like  the  widespread  wings  of  a  white  sea-bird, 
and  her  black  habit  and  heavy  rosary,  seemed  strik- 
ingly significant  and  expressive  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  contrast  to  the  purely  Mohammedan  aspect  of  her 
surroundings. 

Just  before  entering  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
courtyard,  Alice  had  passed  a  scantily  clothed  Arab 
kneeling  on  his  straw  praying-mat.  His  white- 
turbaned  forehead  was  pressing  the  sand,  and  at  his 
side  lay  his  yellow  leather  slippers  and  his  tall  water 
goulah  of  unbaked  clay,  from  which  he  had  cleaned 
himself  before  addressing  his  God.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  man,  whose  personality  was  lost  in  his  God, 
an  old  man  whose  face  was  tanned  with  the  desert 
suns  of  many  years  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten 
allotted,  and  whose  grizzled  white  hair  showed  the 
trace  of  mid-African  descent,  was  reading  aloud  Suras 
from  the  Koran  in  beautiful  and  sonorous  tones. 

The  nun  had  been  unconsciously  listening  to  his 
voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  another  world. 

As  Alice  passed  him  she  heard  the  words  : 

"THEvGOD  WHO  GIVES  A  GOOD  REWARD  FOR  THE 
GOOD  DEEDS  OF  HIS  CREATURES,  AND  DOES  NOT  WASTE 
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ANYONE'S  LABOUR.  .  .  .  THEN  TRUTH  CAME  AND 
FALSEHOOD  VANISHED  AWAY  J  FOR  FALSEHOOD  CANNOT 
STAND  AGAINST  TRUTH." 

They  came  to  her  with  a  sweet  significance.  Her 
knowledge  of  Arabic  was  sufficient  now  to  allow  her 
to  understand  what  the  man  had  said,  for  he  spoke 
with  the  perfect  diction  and  clear  enunciation  of  those 
who  are  permitted  by  the  Mohammedan  code  to  read 
aloud  the  "  sacred  book  "  in  the  mosques  and  Koran 
schools. 

"  God  would  not  waste  anyone's  labour  :  falsehood 
cannot  stand  against  truth,  and  God  cannot  mistake 
wrong  for  right  or  right  for  wrong." 

With  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  whose  followers  must 
ever  be  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  bringing 
comfort  to  her  soul,  Alice  said  good  morning  to  the 
nun  whose  lips  were  performing  her  Church's  prescribed 
daily  service  of  devotion. 

Upon  seeing  Alice,  whose  arms  were  full  of  semi- 
tropical  white  flowers,  the  woman  rose  from  the 
mastaba  and  said  in  a  hushed  voice,  "  I  am  glad  you 
have  come,  my  daughter  ;  I  have  put  everything  in 
order.  Let  me  take  the  flowers,  you  must  be  tired 
and  hot — the  sun  is  very  strong." 

"  No,"  Alice  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  am  tired.  Let 
me  lay  the  flowers  beside  her  myself.  May  I  go  in  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  go  in,"  the  nun  replied.  "  You  will  find  him 
beside  her.  I  cannot  induce  him  to  leave  her.|  May 
our  Blessed  Lady  comfort  him  !  "  She  crossed  herself 
devoutly  while  the  exquisite  cadence  of  the  Moslem's 
voice  floated  through  the  air. 


The  whitewashed  room  with  the  blue  mosquito 
curtains  (the  blue  cloud  dropped  from  heaven)  which 
Alice  had  occupied,  was  now  the  chamber  of  death. 
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As  Alice  entered  it,  Gwynn  Stevens  did  not  hear  her 
footsteps  because  he  was  fast  asleep.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  overcome  by  physical  exhaustion,  hi  a  low 
chair  close  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  body  of 
his  young  wife  lay. 

The  sweet  violet  he  had  gathered  was  dead,  but  it- 
had  not  withered  or  drooped  for  lack  of  the  sweet 
waters  of  love  and  devotion. 

THE  MOVING  HAND  HAD  WRIT.  Little  Meg's  day 
in  "  the  Field  which  is  the  world  "  was  over. 


Silently  Alice  laid  the  lilies  and  scented  jasmine 
across  the  girl's  breast ;  this  was  their  last  sleep 
together  ;  she  must  not  wake  him  !  In  a  few  hours 
she  would  be  "  put  away,"  it  was  one  of  the  ruthless 
things  of  death  which  a  warm  climate  demands. 
There  could  only  be  a  few  hours  between  death  and 
burial. 

As  she  stood  looking  at  them  she  caught  sight  of 
the  new  ring  of  gold  on  the  folded  hands.  A  smile 
lit  up  her  tired  eyes.  "  I  am  so  glad,  dear  little  Meg  " — 
she  said  softly — "  so  very  glad — so  glad  that  now  it 
can  be  written  for  all  who  will  stop  to  read  :  '  In 
memory  of  the  loving  and  dearly  loved  wife  of  Gwynn 
Stevens.'  " 

"  It  may  seem  a  little  thing,"  Alice  thought,  as  she 
tiptoed  from  the  room,  "  but  I  know  how  pleased  she 
must  have  been." 

When  she  returned  to  the  nun  she  said,  "  He  is  fast 
asleep.  I  did  not  disturb  him  ;  they  looked  so  happy 
and  beautiful  together  !  " 

"  He  needs  sleep,"  the  sister  said,  "  he  has  nursed 
her  night  and  day  with  the  patience  and  gentleness  of 
a  mother.  She  is  very  young  ;  they  were  still  lovers." 

"  Yes,"  %  Alice  said,  "  thank  God  they  were  still 
lovers.  Little  Meg's  ideals  were  unbroken,  her  idol 
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was  never  smashed.  She  kept  her  beliefs  to  the  end  ! 
In  this  city  of  overturned  altars  and  shattered  gods, 
hers  alone  surely  remained  intact !  She  takes  her 
ideals  and  love  with  her  to  the  grave." 

The  sister  placed  her  hand  on  Alice's  and  with  a 
womanly  understanding  she  said,  "  My  daughter,  it  is 
almost  worth  dying  for  :  and  surely  no  one  has  to  die 
young  to  be  able  to  do  it !  And  you,"  she  said,  "  are 
you  beginning  to  find  things  hi  general  a  little  easier  ? 
.  .  .  How  is  Maddalena  doing  ?  " 

"  Splendidly,"  Alice  answered.  "  She's  a  treasure. 
I  don't  suppose  I  could  do  without  her  ;  she  really 
manages  the  house.  I  only  help  her  !  " 

"  A  good  Sicilian  servant  is  a  very  good  thing,  and 
a  bad  one  is  a  very  bad  one.  I  am  thankful  to  you  ; 
Maddalena  has  never  been  so  happy  before,  poor 
creature." 

"  I  am  glad,"  Alice  said,  "  it's  comforting  to  think 
I  have  made  one  poor  soul  happy.  When  I  saw  our 
little  Meg  looking  so  beautiful  and  happy  in  there,  I 
wondered  why  it  couldn't  have  been  me.  What's  it  all 
for — this  apparently  indiscriminate  and  mad  selec- 
tion ?  " 

*'  It's  for  some  reason  we're  not  allowed  to  know  yet, 
my  daughter,"  the  nun  said  piously,  "  but  have 
courage — fight  the  good  fight — don't  lose  heart  !  " 

"  I  try  not  to,"  Alice  said,  "  and  to-day  I  didn't 
come  here  to  talk  about  myself  or  my  feelings.  .  .  ." 
She  paused.  "  I  am  going  for  a  little  walk — I  must. 
Will  you  tell  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  wakes  that  I  am 
here  ? — at  least,  that  he  will  find  me  quite  near. 
Really  I  won't  go  far — only  to  the  Cittd  Morta." 

"  Au  revoir,"  the  nun  replied,  "  the  Cittd  Morta 
has  an  undying  interest  for  you,  my  daughter.  You 
never  tire  of  looking  at  it." 

"  Who  could  tire  of  the  incomparable  view  from  the 
lighthouse  ?  "  Alice  asked.  "  You  don't  know  how 
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often  I  used  to  visualize  that  view  when  I  was  in 
London  !  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  on  a  dull,  grey  day, 
and  actually  feel  that  I  was  sitting  up  in  the  white 
tower  with  all  ancient  Carthage  spread  at  my  feet, 
and  all  that  as  well."  She  stretched  out  her  arm  to 
indicate  the  majestic  outline  of  the  glorious  view.  "  I 
was  often  there  in  my  day-dreams." 

With  a  nod  of  adieu  she  left  the  nun. 

When  she  had  shut  the  door  of  the  courtyard  behind 
her,  and  had  passed  from  the  level  of  the  house  to  the 
•dust-whitened  street,  she  heard  again  the  voice  of  the 
Muslim  from  the  great  Sahara  still  reading  aloud  the 
teachings  of  Islam,  the  words  floating  towards  her 
as  on  heavenly  wings  : 

"WHATEVER  THOU  CASTEST,  NOT  THOU  BUT  GOD 
HAST  CAST." 

When  the  last  vibrations  had  died  away  his  voice 
broke  the  stillness  again  : 

"  IN  THE  NAME  OF  ALLAH  THE  MERCIFUL  AND  COM- 
PASSIONATE, O  LORD  GUIDE  us  IN  THE  PATH  OF 

PERSEVERANCE,  THE  PATH  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  DRAWN 
THY  FAVOURS  AND  BLESSINGS." 

The  little  group  of  village  labourers  who  were  seated 
^devoutly  round  the  old  man  looked  annoyed  and 
•disturbed  because  the  Christian  woman  had  paused 
to  listen  to  the  comforting  message.  The  words  of  the 
sacred  book  must  not  fall  on  impure  ears — on  Christian 
ears  least  of  all,  for  had  not  Christians,  even  in  the 
Prophet's  own  day,  scoffed  and  jested  at  the  teach- 
ings ? 

But  the  old  man  was  almost  blind,  so  his  sonorous 
voice  went  on.  He  had  not  seen  the  impious  woman. 

"  AND  A  BARRIER  SHALL  BE  PLACED  BETWEEN  THEM 
AND  THAT  WHICH  THEY  DESIRE  ;  AND  THAT  SHALL  BE 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THEIR  TORTURE." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

JOURNEYS   END  IN  LOVERS*   MEETINGS 

THE  forces  of  human  nature  being  stronger  than  he  had 
taken  into  account,  Samson  found  himself  walking  the 
next  morning  in  the  direction  of  Alice's  house.  His 
steps  were  drawn  to  it  as  by  a  magnet.  He  had  formed 
no  conscious  idea  of  going  there.  His  preparations 
were  made  for  leaving  Tunis  by  the  boat  which  was  to 
sail  that  same  evening. 

It  would  have  given  him  an  almost  physical  agony 
if  he  had  seen  his  wife  once  more  in  the  company  of 
Gwynn  Stevens,  yet  he  took  the  risk  of  doing  so  for 
the  foolish  pleasure  and  comfort  it  afforded  him  to 
walk  in  the  same  path  which  her  footsteps  had  trodden 
the  night  before.  His  senses  felt  something  of  the 
satisfaction  of  her  near  presence  as  he  approached  the 
very  walls  which  guarded  her. 

So  completely  can  the  hunger  of  love  reduce  the 
strongest  natures  to  the  level  of  the  weakest,  that 
Samson  could  have  sympathized  with  the  most 
sentimental  schoolboy. 

After  lingering  near  the  green-shuttered  house  for 
a  few  precious  moments,  he  turned  his  back  resolutely 
on  the  shut  door  and  walked  quickly  up  the  street. 

So  convinced  was  he  that  he  was  leaving  the  woman 
for  whom  he  yearned  in  the  house  behind  him — that 
its  white  walls  held  her  from  him — that  he  was  tearing 
himself  away  from  her  because  the  house  held  also  her 
lover,  that  a  cry  burst  from  his  lips  when  he  saw  Alice 
hurrying  down  the  street  towards  him. 
Y  2  345 
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Astonishment  dispersed  his  wits  and  devastated  his 
thinking  powers.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  All  that  he 
need  have  done  was  to  have  turned  quickly  round,  and 
by  walking  the  same  way  as  his  wife  he  would  have 
passed  her  door  before  she  reached  it.  There  need 
have  been  no  face  to  face  meeting. 

But  that  was  not  to  be. 

"  Whatever  thou  castest,  not  thou  but  God  has 
cast." 

The  "  Moving  Finger  "  had  written  that  Alice  was 
to  meet  him — that  her  hour  had  come  ! 

So  when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  glance  at  the  man 
who  was  passing  (it  was  merely  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  human  beings  which  causes  them  to 
reckon  with  the  obstacles  in  their  path,  that  had  made 
her  look  at  him),  she  stopped  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 

"  Samson,  is  it  you  ?  What  has  brought  you  here  ? 
What  have  you  come  for  ?  "  She  looked  strangely 
terrified  and  helpless.  Her  face  still  bore  the  traces 
of  tears,  for  little  Meg  had  been  "  put  away." 

The  world  held  one  less  loving  soul  to  cling  to. 

Her  terror  and  fear  struck  an  instant  chill  to 
Samson's  heart.  "  You  brought  me  here,  Alice,"  he 
said,  "  I  came  to  find  you,  but  I  will  go  away — I  will 
leave  you.  Don't  be  so  terribly  distressed." 

"  You  came  to  find  me  !  "  The  colour  rushed  from 
her  cheeks,  and  her  voice  rose  to  a  cry.  "  It  is  Peter — 
is  he  dying  ? — Yes  !  I  know  he  is,  and  that  is  why 
you  have  come  ;  tell  me  quickly — is  that  the  reason  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  Peter's  all  right.  It  is  because  I 
love  you,  Alice — because  I  have  been  looking  for  you, 
because  I  want  you  !  " 

The  joy  of  his  words  scarcely  reached  her  ears,  for 
the  street  seemed  to  be  rising  up  in  front  of  her,  and 
the  air  had  become  suddenly  charged  with  sound — 
the  sound  of  a  high  wind  with  the  noise  of  rushing 
waters. 
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"  You  want  me  ?  You  have  come  for  me  ?  "  To 
steady  her  balance  in  the  rolling  world,  she  had  to 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  thought  her  voice 
betokened  distress  and  self-reproach,  as  though  his 
coming  was  too  late. 

"  I  will  go  away  again,"  he  said  reassuringly,  "  if 
you  are  happy.  I  don't  deserve  anything  else.  I'm 
not  blaming  you,  Alice  !  Don't  cry." 

The  tears  which  had  not  been  long  banished  filled 
her  eyes  again.  "  Happy  ?  "  she  said,  "  how  can  I 
be  happy  ?  " 

They  walked  hi  silence  for  the  few  moments  which 
it  took  them  to  reach  her  own  door.  In  a  helpless 
manner  she  handed  him  the  key  :  she  was  too  wrecked 
physically  and  mentally  to  do  anything  for  herself. 
He  took  it  from  her  and  put  it  in  the  lock  ;  before 
turning  it  he  paused  for  one  moment.  Alice  noticed 
his  hesitation  ;  but  the  next  instant  he  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  aside  for  her  to  pass  into  her  home. 

She  looked  at  him  pleadingly.  "  Won't  you  come 
in?  " 

He  dropped  his  eyes  under  her  gentle  gaze.  "  No, 
I  don't  think  I  can,"  he  said  despondently.  "  I  will 
leave  you  ;  I  couldn't,  Alice — not  if  he  is  in." 

A  slow  hard  smile  of  wonder  spread  over  Alice's  face. 
He  saw  it  and  stepped  just  inside  the  door. 

"  Don't  ask  me  ! — I  really  can't — not  if  it  is  your 
home  and  his.  I  saw  you  together  last  night ;  it  was 
what  I  might  have  expected  ;  I  think  you  always  cared 
for  him,  and  I  turned  you  out.  Where  else  could 
you  go  ?  " 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  low  cry  from  the 
woman  who  had  been  listening  to  his  words  in  an 
agony  of  amazement. 

In  the  cry  there  was  passionate  anger  and  human 
suffering. 

"  So  you  thought  that  of  me  ?    You  thought  I  was 
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a  mere  wanton  ? — If  you  did — go  !  Yes,  go — I  implore 
you.  I  see  now  you  could  never  have  understood.  Oh, 
my  God  !  " 

Paying  no  attention  to  her  command,  Samson  sprang 
to  her  side.  She  was  in  his  arms,  she  was  still  his  ! 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  is  Gwynn 
Stevens  not  your  lover  ?  Are  you  living  here  alone  ? 
May  I  stay,  Alice  ?  Tell  me,  my  wife,  may  I  stay  ? 
Can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Agony  convulsed  the  woman  in  his  arms.  She  freed 
herself  from  his  embrace.  "  You  thought  me  a  mere 
wanton,  and  yet  you  love  me  !  You  ask  to  stay  ? 
No  !  You  must  go — don't  touch  me ;  you  are  no 

better  than  all  the  others,  and  I  thought  you Oh  ! 

I  thought  you  so  far,  far  above  them  all." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  :  he  stood  in 
silence  before  her. 

"  Thinking  me  a  wanton,  you  still  love  me  ?  It  is 
horrible  ! — horrible  !  Men  are  all  the  merest  animals." 

She  suddenly  faced  him  ;  her  eyes  were  flaming. 
"  After  all,  your  soul  wasn't  shocked  when  you  heard 
about  Sir  Frank  ?  Oh,  no  !  your  moral  sense  wasn't 
horrified,  as  I  thought  ?  It  was  only  the  animal  in  you 
that  was  infuriated  and  mad  because  another  animal 
had  stolen  your  mate  !  If  you  have  been  thinking  all 
this  time  that  I  went  from  you  and  Peter  to  Gwynn 
Stevens,  why  do  you  love  me  ?  Why  did  you  come 
to  Tunis  ?  " 

Samson  grasped  her  hands  in  his  ;  she  could  not 
free  them.  "  Alice  !  "  he  said  firmly,  "  listen  to  me  ! — 
you  must  listen.  I  deserve  no  pity,  but  you  have  made 
a  mistake  in  this  matter." 

He  held  her  eyes  with  his.  He  felt  her  slim  hands 
relax  ;  then  slowly  he  went  on.  "  Until  last  night 
I  never  gave  Stevens  one  thought.  I  had  for- 
gotten that*you  ever  knew  him.  I  thought  you  were 
alone.  I  have  been  nearly  mad  with  the  fear  that  you 
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were  in  want.  ...  I  have  never  slackened  in  my 
search  for  you." 

The  long  sigh  which  swept  through  Alice  ended  hi 
almost  a  caress  ;  her  eyes  softened. 

"  I  was  told  that  I  might  find  you  here — that  you 
had  been  seen  hi  Tunis.  I  have  been  here  for  four  days 
waiting  to  catch  sight  of  you.  Then,  when  at  last  I 
found  you,  it  was  with  Stevens.  I  saw  you  let  him 
into  your  house.  It  was  only  then  that  I  drew  the 
conclusion  that  nearly  killed  me." 

"  Oh,  Sam  !  "  Her  cry  was  a  supplication  of  loving 
entreaty.  In  answer  to  it,  he  let  her  hands  drop  to 
fold  her  in  his  arms.  "  My  darling — my  precious 
wife  !  "  She  was  against  his  breast.  "  My  dearest  and 
purest  of  women,  let  me  stay  ?  Tell  me,  Alice,  may 
I  stay  ?  " 

"  Yes,  stay,  my  husband,  stay — and  hold  me 
tighter.  Oh,  it  is  so  delicious  !  " 

He  strained  her  to  his  breast  still  closer,  her  little 
moans  thrilling  his  leaping  pulses. 

"  I  was  going  back  to-night,  my  dearest,"  he 
whispered,  "  because  I  thought  you  were  happy.  I 
only  came  near  your  house  this  morning  because  I 
wasn't  brave  enough  to  stay  away  ;  I  had  to  be  as 
near  as  I  could  once  more." 

His  lips  sought  hers. 

"  You  were  going  away  to  leave  me  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  my  things  are  ready — I  thought  you  were 
happy — you  had  your  arm  hi  Stevens's,  and " 

A  shadow  swept  over  Alice's  face  like  the  moving 
reflection  of  a  cloud  on  a  desert  brilliant  with  sunshine. 

"  You  saw  us  together  because  he  had  come  for  me. 
— He  came  to  tell  me  that  his  wife  was  dead.  ...  I 
have  been  with  him  at  Sidi-Bou-Said  all  this  morning. 
I  was  returning  when  I  met  you.  His  wife  is  buried." 
Her  voice  broke.  "  Oh  !  it  is  all  so  sad,  and  they  were 
so  happy,  and  so  kind  to  me — such  steadfast  true 
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friends,  dear.  I  am  so  tired  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying.  I  only  know  that  one  hour  ago  I  wished  that 
it  was  I  who  was  dead  and  '  put  away,'  and  not  happy 
little  Meg.  And  now  it  is  all  changed.  Do  you  really 
want  me  ?  It  can't  be  true  !  " 

"  It  is  true,  dearest,  I  do  want  you.  Tell  me  that 
you  will  come  back  ?  Everything  will  be  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  before." 

"  But  can  you  forget  it  all,  Sam  ?  Do  you  really 
understand  ?  I  wouldn't  be  happy  with  you  if  you 
only  loved  me,  and  wanted  me  because  you  couldn't 
help  it.  I  need  your  respect  and  absolute  trust. 
Tell  me,  can  you  do  it  ?  Can  you  forget  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dearest,"  he  answered.  "  Pray  God  I  may 
never  forget,  I  don't  want  to  forget  your  wonderful 
sacrifice — the  most  wonderful  a  wife  ever  made. 
Can  you  believe  me,  darling,  when  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  not  only  love  you,  but  worship  and  venerate 
you  ?  When  I  drove  you  out  of  our  home  I  was  mad 
for  the  moment.  I  saw  nothing  but  murder  and 
blackness — I  could  not  think.  The  horror  of  it  all 
suffocated  my  reason.  .  .  .  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
miracle  happened,  and  I  saw  it  just  as  if  God  had 
revealed  it  to  me  :  the  agony  of  suffering  you  had 
endured,  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  deed  !  I  forgot 
myself  hi  seeing  the  thing  in  the  new  light,  in  the  true 
light.  Then  I  cursed  myself  for  having  left  you  with- 
out falling  at  your  feet  in  self-abasement,  for  not 
having  shown  the  man  who  had  injured  you  that  my 
love  would  heal  everything." 

His  words  poured  hi  upon  Alice's  soul  like  the 
softness  of  oil  upon  charred  flesh.  Heaven  had  come 
to  earth.  Was  his  dear  voice  actually  telling  her  these 
things  ?  Was  he  really  saying  the  very  words  which  in 
her  longings  and  dreams  she  had  imagined  he  would 
say,  when  iie  discovered  her  awful  secret  ?  .  .  .  She 
kissed  his  coat  sleeve  in  her  old  tender  way,  and 
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pressed  her  head  against  him  as  he  stood  beside  the 
low  sofa  upon  which  she  was  seated. 

"  Ah  !  the  hell  I  lived  in,  dearest ;  it  was  too  awful. 
But  nothing  matters  now  that  it  is  all  over." 

'  Your  dear  hair."    His  fingers  caressed  it  tenderly. 
"  It's  not  changed.    It  is  just  the  same." 

"  If  sorrow  can  change  it — it  ought  to  be  white  .  .  . 
every  hair  of  it." 

"  My  darling  !  and  I  could  have  saved  you  all  this 
if  I'd  only  seen  things  hi  the  true  light  at  first — if  I 
hadn't  been  so  cruel.  When  I  flew  back  to  the  house 
that  night  to  ask  your  forgiveness  you  had  gone  with- 
out one  word  ;  you  had  left  no  trace.  The  servants 
imagined  that  I  was  with  you." 

Alice  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it  passionately 
before  she  spoke.  "  Do  you  remember,  dear,  I  asked 
you  if  you  would  try  to  understand  ?  I  implored  you 
to  try  and  see  my  deed  hi  the  light  in  which  I  had 
acted  ?  I  would  have  stayed  if  you  had  even  looked 
at  me  and  said  that  you  would  try  to  forgive  me ;  but 
you  didn't.  You  said,  '  Leave  me,  and  take  your 
child.'  ' 

He  started.  Ah  !  the  child  !  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  child  for  a  moment.  The  silence  of  em- 
barrassment held  them ;  then  Alice  said,  "  Lindsay 
died  six  months  ago,  Sam." 

There  was  the  same  silence  pregnant  with  the 
telepathy  of  their  thoughts. 

Then  Alice  said  quietly,  "  He  was  very  delicate  and 
frail,  and  after  a  bad  attack  of  measles  he  took  pleurisy. 
He'd  no  constitution  to  fight  against  it." 

Samson  sat  down  beside  her  and  put  his  arms 
round  her. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  just  to  think  of  you 
suffering  like  that  all  alone,  while  I  was  searching  the 
world  through  for  you.  I  even  resorted  to  advertis- 
ing." 
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Alice  raised  questioning  eyes  to  his.   "  Advertising  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  simply  said,  '  Alice,  your  boy  wants  you. 
Return  whenever  you  read  this.'  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  return  for  Peter's  sake  if  you 
wouldn't  for  mine." 

"  I  never  see  English  papers  here  ;  they  are  too 
expensive."  She  stopped  abruptly.  "  Listen,  Sam, 
I  forgot ;  there  is  something  more  you  must  hear." 
Her  old  fearlessness  of  the  truth  when  the  telling  of  it 
could  only  hurt  herself  made  her  continue  : 

"  When  I  left  you  I  had  no  money.  I  went  to " 

She  paused.  "  I  hate  even  saying  his  name.  I  had  to 
do  it ;  I  asked  him  to  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds  for 
two  years.  I  have  nearly  paid  it  all  off.  I  got  boarders 
almost  immediately.  They  pay  me  well."  A  stronger 
tone  of  protest  entered  her  voice.  "  I  had  the  child  to 
support.  I  didn't  see  what  else  I  could  do.  I  paid 
him  interest.  I  would  rather  have  starved  than  asked 
it  for  myself." 

Samson  groaned. 

"  Then  you  blame  me  ?    What  else  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said.  "  You  were  always  wise — 
•wise  and  clear-minded.  But  that  I  should  have  let 
you  do  it,  that  I  should  have  driven  you  to  it." 

Alice  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  She  was  thinking, 
how  could  she  comfort  him  ? 

"  I  went  to  him,"  she  said,  "  because  I  would  not 
consent  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  sinner  and  an  out- 
cast as  you  considered  me.  .  .  .  While  I  was  deceiving 
you,  and  while  my  whole  life  was  one  hideous  lie,  I  did 
feel  myself  debased,  but  not  after  you  knew  !  and  not 
because  of  what  I  had  done.  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake — that  my  judgment  had  been  at  fault,  that 
what  I  had  considered  as  justifiable,  under  the 
•extreme  circumstances,  a  husband  could  not  forgive. 
I  loved  yom  so  completely  that  I  expected  you  would 
understand,  but  you  didn't.  So  I  went  back  to  the 
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man  to  borrow  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  support  of 
his  child."  She  drew  a  deep  breath  and,  as  she  did  so, 
she  pushed  him  a  little  further  from  her.  "  Now  that 
you  have  heard  all,  do  you  still  wish  me  to  come 
back  ?  " 

He  threw  off  her  protesting  hands  and  enfolded  her 
in  his  arms.  "  Yes,  I  want  you,  but  I  am  totally 
unworthy,  dearest.  It  is  for  me  to  implore  you  to  take 
me  back — to  forget  my  brutality." 

In  answer  Alice  raised  her  lips  to  her  husband's. 
"  Take  me  back,  dear — back  to  yourself  and  to  little 
Peter  ;  when  I  can  feel  his  head  lying  here  the  world 
will  be  too  wonderful !  " 


AFTERWORD 

THERE  remains  little  for  me  to  add  to  the  story  of 
Alice,  although  my  closest  and  warmest  intimacy  with 
her  really  dated  from  her  return  from  Tunis  with  her 
husband. 

But  as  our  prayers  to  the  Infinite  Being  are  usually 
offered  hi  the  form  of  requests,  rather  than  hi  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  so  it  is  ever  a  more  common  practice 
with  us  to  record  the  trials  and  sufferings  endured  by 
those  we  love,  than  to  paint  detailed  pictures  of  their 
happiness  and  pleasures. 

So  the  long  years  of  Alice's  happiness  must  be  taken 
for  granted. 

If  the  tragic  note  was  cruelly  persistent  hi  the  days 
of  her  girl-wifehood,  it  was  completely  absent  in  the 
fuller  development  of  her  womanhood. 

After  her  return  from  Tunis  happiness  seemed  to 
pour  down  upon  her  like  a  golden  rain  from  heaven. 

To  the  outward  world  they  seemed  to  live  a  life 
completely  wrapped  up  hi  each  other's  society  and  in 
the  interest  of  their  children  ;  to  mere  casual  acquaint- 
ances, a  restricted  life  ;  but  I,  who  knew  them  inti- 
mately and  sympathetically,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  as  their  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
increased,  their  characters  also  developed  hi  strength 
and  hi  beauty. 

It  was  because  they  were  interesting  in  themselves 
and  to  each  other,  and  so  humanly  interested  in  all 
things,  tha$  they  were  able  to  live  almost  apart  from 
the  world. 
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There  is  much  truth  in  the  cynic's  advice  :    "  Fit 
yourself  for  any  society  and  then  live  out  of  it." 


"  THEN  TRUTH  CAME  AND  FALSEHOOD  VANISHED 
AWAY,  FOR  FALSEHOOD  CANNOT  STAND  AGAINST  TRUTH." 

"  TRULY  THE  BRAVE  ARE  THOSE  WHO  LOSE  NOT 
THEIR  HEARTS,  BUT  STAND  FIRMLY  AND  BEHAVE 
PATIENTLY  UNDER  ILLS  AND  HARDSHIPS  AND  IN 

BATTLES." 
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MERAS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  5/-  net  each. 

This  series  is  designed  to  present,  as  a  whole,  a  lively,  picturesque,  and 
intimate  account  of  great  dramatic  events  and  distinguished  personages 
of  the  Court  of  France.  The  various  memoirs  cover  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  through  the  regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  and  the  Re  volution,  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  Each  volume  is  illustrated  from  contemporary  portraits 
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I.  RECOLLECTIONS    OF    LEONARD— Hairdresser 

to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

These  recollections  tell  in  a  light  and  gossipy  style  of  the  twenty  years 
of  struggles,  amusements,  and  frivolities  carried  on  by  thefcCourt  of 
France  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Flight  of  the  Royal  Family.  We  see  the 
dull,  well-intentioned  Louis,  the  proud,  frivolous  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
mis-shapen  Mirabeau,  and  the  hated  du  Barry  ;  we  see  also  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people,  their  protests,  their  rebellion,  and  the  attack 
on  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

II.  SECRET  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REGENCY 

By  CHARLES  PINOT  DTJCLOS. 

This  is  a  discursive  account  of  the  life  of  the  Regent,  the  Royal 
Family,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  great  Church  dignitaries  during  the 
Regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  in  1715 — 1723.  The  narrative  shows 
the  vices  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  which  had  its 
result  in  the  French  Revolution. 

III.  MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR.— Memoirs  of    the 
Court  of  France   from    the    notebook   of   Marechale 
D .     By  JEAN  Louis  SOULAVIE. 
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These  memoirs'  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  society  surrounding 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
exercised  an  influence  over  him  and  over  the  kingdom,  which  meant  the 
corruption  and  ruin  of  both,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  whole  nation. 
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NAPOLEON'S   ARMY 

By  CAPTAIN  ELZEAR  BLAZE 

V.  MEMOIRS   OF   THE   DUKE    OF  TAUZEN 


NOTABLE  WOMEN  IN  HISTORY 

By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  32  illustrations,  16/-  net. 

With  the  object  of  showing  the  capability  of  woman  to  fill  any  place 
to  which  fate  may  summon  her,  the  author  gives  pen  portraits  of 
seventy  women  whose  names  are  as  milestones  in  woman's  progress 
through  history.  His  selection  is  varied  :  celebrities  of  classic  times 
are  followed  by  Queens  and  Martyrs  of  English  and  European  history, 
"  Women  of  Wit  and  Pleasure."  and  of  the  footlights,  Women  in  Art 
and  Letters,  and  Priestesses  of  the  Woman's  cause. 

THE  CORNISH  COAST  AND  MOORS 

By  A.  G.  FOLLIOTT-STOKES,  Author  of  "  A  Moorland 

Princess,"  etc. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  162  illustrations.     Third 

edition,  5 /-  net. 

"  A  book  in  which  the  myriad  lovers  of  Cornwall  will  revel.  The 
author  has  set  about  his  work  with  extreme  thoroughness.  He  has 
seen  all  the  places  of  which  he  tells,  has  climbed  the  cliffs  and  traced  the 
moors,  and  drawn  joy  from  the  contemplation  of  them  all.  There  is  a 
note  of  enthusiasm  in  his  pages." — Eastern  Morning  News. 

HUDIBRAS 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by 
T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND,  with  12  illustrations  after 
Hogarth.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  bookmark, 
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Bookman. — "  Messrs.  Greening  here  give  us  a  most  interesting 
reprint  of  Butler's  celebrated  poem  in  a  form  which  strikes  us  as  being 
entirely  appropriate.  The  size  of  page,  type  and  margin  are  both 
delightful  to  the  eye  of  a  book  lover,  and  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the 
little  volumes  of  the  17th  century.  While  the  fine  paper,  and  the 
dozen  excellent  reproductions  of  Hogarth's  well-known  plates,  the 
portrait  of  Butler  himself,  and  the  neat,  artistic  binding  make  it,  in  its 
way,  a  miniature  Edition  de  Luxe." 

GOETHE'S  LIFE  AT  WEIMAR  (1775-1779) 
By  G.  H.  LEWES.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  2/6  net. 

Church  Times. — "  It  was  a  good  idea  to  extract  from  the  ponderous 
pages  of  G.  H.  Lewes'  "  Life  of  Goethe  '  the  chapters  dealing  with  the 
Weimar  period."  . 

Public  Opinion. — "  Messrs.  Greening  were  well  advised  in  concluding 
that  the  Weimar  parts  of  the  famous  life  would  alone  be  of  general 
interest  in  an  inexpensive  form." 
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By  HARRY  LAUDER.  New  Edition  (45th  thousand), 
with  an  Epilogue  in  three  chapters  by  Charles 
Wilmott  and  15  character  portraits  reproduced  in 
half -tone.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Pictorial  jacket 
in  three  colours.  I/-  net. 

"  To  enjoy  a  real  hearty  laugh  one  has  to  see  and  hear  Harry  Lauder' 
His  immense  popularity  is  as  great  to-day  as  ever.  He  has  become  a 
recognised  institution  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public,  and  a  book 
about  himself  by  this  clever  comedian  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.  The 
anecdotes  relating  to  his  early  life  and  struggles,  and  the  many  amusing 
yarns  which  he  tells  of  incidents  which  have  marked  his  professional 
career,  will  find  willing  readers,  and  although  the  book  has  gone 
through  four  editions  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  through 
four  more.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  Harry  Lauder  as  he 
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a  funny  patter  of  words,  he  gives  the  public  a  few  reminiscences  of  big 
early  life  and  travels.  But  the  temptation  to  write  as  he  talks  on  the 
stage  is  too  great,  with  the  happy  result  that  the  reader  finds  himself 
laughing  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  the  book. 
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A  volume  of  Frivolities.  New  edition,  over  152,000 
copies  already  sold.  Autobiographical,  Historical, 
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by  the  late  DAN  LENO.  Profusely  illustrated  by 
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This  enormously  successful  book  has  been  received  with  a  complete 
chorus  of  complimentary  criticisms.  Here  are  a  few  reviewers' 
remarks  : — 

Scotsman. — "  Bombshells  of  fun." 

Lloyds. — '*,One  long  laugh  from  start  to  finish." 

Globe. — "  Full  of  exuberant  and  harmless  fun." 


MY  LIFE  UP  TILL  NOW 

A  Naughtibiography.     By  GEORGE  ROBEY.     With  24 
illustrations.     In  crown  8vo,  6d.  net.     Second  edition. 

George  Robey  ranks  high  among  our  modern  laughter-makers,  and 
very  few  music-hall  artistes  have  attained  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
popular  favour.  He  has  admirably  filled  the  place  of  the  late  Dan 
Leno,  a  comedian  whom  in  some  ways  he  resembles,  but  from  whom 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  he  has  in  no  way  borrowed.  For  George  Robey 
is  essentially  George  Robey.  He  is  like  no  one  else,  and  no  one  else  is 
like  him.  He  is  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  pre- 
senting to  the  public  his  life,  interspersed  with  numerous  anecdotes,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be  long  before  his  complete  life  can  be 
written,  long  before  his  number  "  goes  up  "  for  the  last  time.  For  the 
men  who  make  laughter  deserve  well  of  us.  In  a  world  where  grey  and 
drab  tints  on  the  whole  prevail,  where  we  must  needs  make  the  most 
of  our  pleasures,  it  is  right  that  we  should  give  due  honour  to  those 
who  help  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  for  a  while  from  the  machinery  of 
life,  who  help  us  to  forget. 


REGENTS  PARK  AND  PRIMROSE  HILL 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTER,  Author  of  "  Greenwich  Park,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  26  full  page  illustrations,  5/-  net. 

With  Maps  and  26  illustrations,  many  being  from  rare  prints  of  old 
Marylebone  Park  and  Primrose  Hill.  Containing  chapters  on  "  Early 
History  of  Marylebone  Park,"  "The  Old  Manor  House,"  "The 
Tybourne,"  "  Primrose  Hill,"  "  Remarkable  Persons  who  resided  near 
the  Park,"  "  Birds  and  Animal  Life  in  the  Park,"  &c.,  &c. 


THE  PONGO  PAPERS  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BERWICK 

By    Lord    ALFRED    DOUGLAS,    illustrated    by    DAVID 
WHITELAW.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2/6  net. 

A  book  of  nonsense  rhymes.     In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  he 
claims  for  "  The  Pongo  Papers  "  that  they  are  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
nonsense    rhymes    that    have   ever    been    attempted.     "  The    Pongo 
Papers  "  are  really  an  admirable  satire  on  the  methods  and  language 
of  scientific   controversialists.     They  consist   of  a   heated  argument 
between  Professor  Percival  Pondersfoot  Pongo,  Regius  Professor  c 
Swiss,  in  the  University  of  Liptonsville,  U.S.A.,  and  the  well-know 
critic  "  The  Belgian  Bear."     In  the  same  volume  is  reprinted 
Duke  of  Berwick,"  a  nonsense  rhyme  that  was  privately  printed,  with 
some  clever  illustrations  by  Tony  Ludovici,  in  1902. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

By  ANGELO  S.  RAPPOPOBT,  Author  of  "  Royal  Lovers 
and  Mistresses,"  "  Famous  Artists  and  their  Models," 
etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7/6  net. 

In  this,  book  the  author  puts  down,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
sequence  of  main  facts  over  a  period  of  some  2,500  years.  He  begins 
with  Greece,  and  proceeds  through  the  heroic  ages,  the  periods  of  the 
migrations,  the  Persian  Wars,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  successors. 
Roman  history  is  told  in  nine  short  chapters,  and  in  an  interesting  style. 
Then  we  have  chapters  on  mediaeval  history,  in  which  the  growth  of 
European  nations  is  skilfully  traced.  Part  IV  is  concerned  with 
modern  history,  the  first  period  being  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  second,  since  that  epoch.  The  most 
important  chapters  in  this  part  are  on  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  survey  of  European  history  since 
1870  is  particularly  good,  and  two  valuable  chapters  on  "  Greek  and 
Roman  Civilization  "  and  "  Mediaeval  Civilisations  and  Institutions  " 
conclude  a  useful  book. 


AFTER  DINNER  BALLADS 

By  HUBERT  C.  S.  COLBORNE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2/-. 

THE  DRAWING  ROOM  PLAYLETS 

By  R.  A.  DILLON,  Author  of  "The  Prince's  Predica- 
ment."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  1/6  net. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  MOTHERHOOD 

A  Popular  Treatise  by  LUCIE  SIMPSON,  (Certified  Teacher 
and  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  under  the  L.C.C.) 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2/6. 

Some    of    the    Subjects    dealt    with  : — 

THE  CALL  OF  MOTHERHOOD.  INCOMPETENT  MOTHERS. 

IRRESPONSIBLE  MOTHERS.  CHILD  NATURE. 

CHILD  TRAINING.  RECREATION  AND  COMPANIONSHIP. 

Spectator  : — "^his  little  book  is  full  of  good  sense.  The  author  goes 
through  the  various  stages  of  a  child's  life,  and  has  always  something 
well  worth  noting  to  say." 
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SOME  DAINTY  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 

WOMAN  AND  THE  WITS 

Epigrams   on  Woman,  Love,  and  Beauty.      Collected 

and    Edited    by    G.    F.    MONKSHOOD.     Fifth    edition. 

Foolscap  8vo,  art  vellum,  gilt  extra,  gilt  top,  3/6  net. 

Great  Thoughts. — "  The  most  beautiful  book  on  my  table  is  '  Woman 
and  the  Wits.'  ...  In  this  lovely  volume  of  about  200  pages  some 
of  the  wisest,  wittiest,  tenderest  epigrams  on  woman  and  on  cognate 
topics  to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  brought 
together  with  taste  and  judgment." 

Ladies'  Pictorial. — "  The  compiler  of  this  dainty  little  volume  has 
produced  a  veritable  lucky  bag  for  the  dipper  who  is  anxious  to  find 
something  smart  and  clever." 

WOMAN  AND  THE  WISE 

An  Anthology  compiled  by  G.  F.  MONKSHOOD,  author 
of  "  Woman  and  the  Wits."  Foolscap  8vo,  art  vellum, 
gilt  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  3/6  net  cloth.  Bound  in 
leather,  4/6  net. 

This  book  is  of  special  interest  to  all  who  believe  in  the  cause  of 
Woman's  Suffrage. 

THE  WORLDLING'S  WIT 

A  dainty  book  of  Epigrams.  Edited  and  compiled  by 
G.  F.  MONKSHOOD.  Crown  IQmo,  cloth,  extra  gilt, 
2/-  net ;  leather,  3/-  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT 

Bound  in  a  neat  cloth  binding,  and  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper.  Each  volume,  2/-  net. 

VOL.  I.— THE  TALE  OF  A  TUB 

VOL.  II.— POLITE  CONVERSATION 

VOL.  III.— THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    BOOKS,    and 

Directions  to  Servants. 
VOL.  IV.— MISCELLANEA 

This  volume  contains  many  of  Swift's  choicest  essays, 
including    "A    Meditation    upon    a     Broomstick," 
"  Essay  on  Conversation,"  etc. 
VOL.  V.— GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.     (Vol.  I.) 
VOL.  VI.— GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.     (Vol.   II.) 


GREENING'S    POPULAR    RECITER 

And  the  Art  of  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking,  being 
simple  explanations  of  the  various  branches  of 
Elocution  ;  together  with  lessons  for  self-instruction 
by  Ross  FERGUSON,  Teacher  of  Elocution.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  GEORGE  ALEXANDER.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  I/-  net. 

The  demand  for  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  suitable  for  recitation, 
very  far  exceeds  the  supply  ;  indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced by  professional  and  amateur  reciters  in  obtaining  anything  fresh. 
The  selection  is  both  in  the  comic  and  the  serious  vein,  and  are  rendered 
doubly  useful  to  the  beginner  by  the  introductory  essay  on  the  art  of 
elocution  by  Ross  Ferguson,  which  contains  some  valuable  hints. 

OSCAR  WILDE,  the  story  of  an  unhappy  friendship 
By  R.  H.  SHERARD.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  I/-  net. 

POPULAR    HANDBOOKS 

Crown  Svo,  bound  in  limp  green  cloth.  Price  Qd.  net  per 
volume.  Each  volume  illustrated. 

MANNERS  :    A  BOOK  ON  ETIQUETTE.     By  EVA  TUITE. 

POULTRY.     By  "  CHANTICLEER." 

CHESS.     By  G.  E.  H.  BELLINGHAM. 

PRACTICAL  FRUIT  CULTURE.     By  J.  WHITEHEAD. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  CULTURE.     By  J.  CHEAL. 

CRICKET.     By  Dr.  GRACE,  G.  L.   JESSOP,   A.  E.  TROTT, 

and  other  well-known  Cricketers. 
HOME  PETS.     By  HERBERT  COMPTON,  GORDON  STABLES, 

and  others. 

VILLA  GARDENS.     By  W.  S.  ROGERS. 
GOLF.     By  Sir  HENRY  SETON  KARR,  C.M.G.,  etc. 
FOOTBALL.     By  B.  O.  CORBETT,  W.  MCGREGOR,  J.  SHARP, 

and  others. 

THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL.     By  A.  S.  JENNINGS. 
HOW  TO  ENFORCE  PAYMENT  OF  DEBT 
By  a  LAWYER. 
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GREENING'S  2/-   NET  NOVELS 

In  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth  Gilt,  with  Illustrated  Wrapper, 

21-  net  each. 
A  iNew  Book  at  Two   Shillings  net 

BEHIND  THE  VEIL 

By  GEO.  R.  SIMS,  Author  of  "  The  Devil  in  London,"  etc 

In  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  net. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  in  The  Sphere  says  :  "  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims  has 
led  a  long,  strenuous  and  honoured  career.  He  has  dived  into  the 
bypaths  of  London  life  in  a  quite  remarkable  manner,  and  he  has 
thrown  many  fresh  sidelights  upon  our  great  city.  In  '  Behind  the 
Veil,'  we  have  an  absorbing  book,  told  with  thrilling  interest." 

THE  VINTAGE  OF  VICE 

By  GUY  THORNE,  Author  of  "  When  it  was  Dark,"  etc. 

This  is  a  novel  that  stands  by  itself.     It  is  a  book  of  Power "  Power 

fitted  to  the  season."  In  the  very  first  pages  the  reader  is  gripped  by 
the  drama  which  pulses  and  throbs  through  the  whole  story  of  Gilbert 
Lothian,  and  his  devil-ridden  life.  The  tale  is  one  of  action.  As  the 
drama  unfolds  itself,  the  pictures  of  contemporary  life  are  real  and  vivid ; 
varied  to  an  unusual  extent  also.  The  lovely  suffering  wife  ;  the 
famous  doctor  with  his  priest-like  mission  of  hope  and  regeneration  ; 
Lothian's  treacherous  and  egotistic  friend  ;  the  subtle  study  of  Rit 
Wallace,  "lightly  laughing,  sweetly  speaking,"  and  yet  with  black  ruin 
and  hideous  crime  as  her  gifts — these  characters  really  live. 

57     SABLE    AND    MOTLEY  STEPHEN  ANDREW 

54  THE   ISLAND   OF  REGENERATION 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND   BRADY 

62  LITTLE   FRANCE  CYRUS   TOWNSEND   BRADY 

71  THE  REVOLT  AT  ROSKELLY'S  WILLIAM  CAINE 

63  A  PRISONER  IN  SPAIN  WILLIAM  CAINE 
60     OLD   ENOUGH   TO    KNOW   BETTER  WILLIAM  CAINE 

69  SAVE    US    FROM    OUR    FRIENDS  WILLIAM  CAINE 
59     WINGS    OF    LOVE                                             C.   RANGER-GULL 

72  LORD  OF  IRONGRAY  J.  B.  HARRIS-BURLAND 

70  FOR  BRAGANZA  MICHAEL  W.  KAYE 

66  THE  WHITE  ROSE  AUGUSTE  MAQUET 

55  THE  BREATH  OF  SCANDAL  ELLA  SAWTELL 

56  THE   GAY   LORD   WARING  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY 
68  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RAFT  HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY 
65  THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  EAST  DAVID  WHITELAW 

64  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  MAY  WYNNE 

67  THE  KING'S  MASQUERADE  MAY  WYNNE 


THE    LOTUS    LIBRARY 

A  Selection  of  the  best  translations  of  the  greatest 
French,  German,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Italian  Novels 
otherwise  unobtainable  in  English. 

Beautifully  printed  and  artistically  bound.  F'cap. 
8vo,  cloth,  fully  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  bookmark,  and  a 
Frontispiece,  1/6  net,  or  in  leather  at  2/-  net  each. 

Now  that  the  supremely  decisive  events  taking  place  on  the 
CONTINENT  are  bringing  us  daily  into  more  and  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  different  CONTINENTAL  NATIONS,  we  all  of  us  naturally  desire 
to  know  more  about  CONTINENTAL  PEOPLES,  the  conditions  of  life 
among  them,  what  they  think  and  say  and  do,  their  ways  of  living, 
which  differ  so  much  from  our  own  ;  in  fact,  their  whole  standard  of 
conduct  and  morality.  For  readers  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  depths 
of  FRENCH  feeling  in  all  classes,  a  rich  banquet  of  the  best  fiction  is 
here  laid  out. 

There  is  not  a  Continental  country,  about  which  you  wish  to  read, 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  list  of  the  Lotus  Library  novels. 

ANONYMOUS 

THE  ADVENTURES  ^OF  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Illustrated  with  12  curious  engravings  from  the  Baron's 

own  designs. 

The  original  kernel  of  these  most  amusing  adventures,  in  which  the 
fabulous  exploits  of  the  famous  German  Baron  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  told  with  ludicious  gravity,  is  due  probably  to  a  clever  German 
who  was  actually  acquainted  with  the  Baron  in  question.  The 
absurdly  extravagant  adventures,  few  at  first,  were  cunningly  added  to 
by  English  writers  until  the  book  grew  into  its  present  humorous  shape. 

HONORS    DE    BALZAC 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  GENIUS. 

"  La  Recherche  de  1'Absoiu  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  -novels  ever 
written  by  Balzac,  whom  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  critics 
have  given  a  place  beside  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  study  of  an  intense 
passion  for  science  and  of  intense  emotions  in  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius. 

MATILDE   SERAO 

THE  DESIRE  OF  LIFE. 

Matilde  Serao  enjoys  a  world- wide  reputation.  She  strikes  the 
cosmopolitan  note  in  all  her  novels.  In  none  has  this  international 
interest  been  so  prominent  as  in  "  Ewiva  La  Vita,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  mainly  laid  in  the  Engadine,  amidst  the  cosmopolitan  crowd 
that  frequents  the  fashionable  resorts  of  that  earthly  paradise.  With 
such  an  environment  the  talented  Italian  novelist  has  full  scope  for  that 
jewelled  description  and  character  analysis  for  which  she  is  famous. 
The  heroine  is  an  English  girl  of  rare  charm  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
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THE  LOTUS   LIBRARY-Continued 
RENE  BAZIN 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALSACE.     ("  Les  OberU  ") 

The  author's  charming  style  is  well-known  to  English  readers  but  h* 
IB  more  than  a  mere  stylist  and  a  fine  story-teller.  HeTsTthinker  a 
lover  and  painter  of  nature,  a  master  in  the  delineation  of  human  nature 
In  the  present  novel  we  find  all  these  qualities,  but  theTutsSrfa 
feature  is  something  else.  It  is  patriotism-the  bSotoS^S 
torn  from  the  land  they  wish  to  be  part  of  and  held  in  the  unreSg 

SSF  t  aaJnr0nf  ,C»?n^er0-r-     Jt  JJ  a  remarkable  story  which  tells  of  thf 
Alsatians  and  their  longing  to  rejoin  the  old  land  of 


"  To  those  who  do  not  know  the  better  side  of  modern  French  fiction 
the  book  will  be  a  revelation  of  art,  insight,  and  reverence."—  7  he 

O«tt>'c«  I  \niis. 


WILLIAM   BECKFORD 

VATHEK. 

This  wonderful  Arabian  Nights  tale,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best 
of  those  famous  Eastern  stories,  was  actually  written  originally  in 
French  by  the  young  son  of  a  London  millionaire  about  a  century  ago 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  East  has  been  caught  with  amazing 
vividness  by  this  youthful  genius  :  its  mystery,  romance  and  terror. 

FORTUNE   DU  BOISGOBEY 

THE  MATAPAN  JEWELS.     ("  V  Affaire  Matapan  ") 

EMILE    GABORIAU 

THE  BLACKMAILERS.     ("  Le  Dossier  No.  113  ") 

These  are  frankly  sensational  stories,  written  by  two  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  of  French  authors  in  that  department  of 
fiction.  Their  note  is  to  pile  exciting  incident  upon  incident,  and  to 
keep  the  reader's  fascinated  attention  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 

PAUL   BOURGET 

THE  BLUE  DUCHESS.     ("  La  Duchesse  Bleue  ") 
ANDRE  CORNELIS. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEART.     ("  Un  Cceur  de  Femme  ") 
OUR  LADY  OF  LIES.     ("  Mensonges  ") 

Never  has  there  been  in  France  a  novelist  so  popular  among  French 
Society  ladies  in  particular  as  M.  Bourget.  No  sooner  has  he  produced 
a  new  volume  than  edition  after  edition  is  issued  to  a  voracious  public. 
Full  of  charm  and  gentle  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the  temptations 
and  frailties  besetting  many  Society  ladies,  his  beautiful  style  and 
subtle  intuitions  of  feminine  nature  have  made  him  the  darling  both  of 
the  "  aristos  "  and  lady  readers  generally. 
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THE  LOTUS   LIBRARY— Continued 
"UNE  CIRCASSIENNE." 
ROMANCE  OF  A  HAREM. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  HILL.     ("  La  Courtisane  de  la 
Montague  ") 

These  remarkable  stories  were  written  by  a  Turkish  lady  in  high 
Society.  The  first,  "  The  Romance  of  a  Harem,"  in  which  secrets  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  harem  were  laid  bare,  caused  an  immense  sensation 
in  Stamboul  and  resulted  in  the  cutting  down  of  some  of  the  harem's 
privileges.  The  second  story,  "  The  Woman  of  the  Hill,"  is  equally 
extraordinary.  It  is  a  daring  study  of  a  phase  of  modern  Turkish 
woman's  life,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  Turkey  towards  Christendom. 
Steeped  in  pathos  and  passion. 

ALPHONSE    DAUDET 

SAPHO. 

THE  POPINJAY.     ("  Les  Rois  en  Exil  ") 
THE  NABOB.     ("  Le  Nabob") 
A  PASSION  OF  THE  SOUTH.     ("  Numa  Roumestan  ") 
SIDONIE'S  REVENGE.     ("  Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler 
Aine  ") 

Daudet  has  often  been  called  the  French  Dickens,  and  they  have 
much  in  common  in  the  pathos  and  humour  of  their  stories.  But 
Daudet's  range  is  peculiarly  French.  In  "  Sapho  "  the  evil  of  a  young 
man  entangled  in  a  low-class  liaison  is  graphically  described.  "  The 
Popinjay,"  like  the  "  Nabob  "  and  "  A  Passion  of  the  South,"  is  a 
roman  a  clef.  Under  names  sometimes  scarcely  disguised,  Daudet  here 
reveals  to  us  the  romances  and  tragedies  and  humours  of  contemporary 
exiled  monarchs,  prominent  politicians,  millionaires,  artists,  actresses 
and  other  Society  persons  of  note.  "  Sidonie's  Revenge  "  is  a  mar- 
vellous presentment  of  the  career  of  an  ambitious  young  Parisian 
woman  of  the  poor  middle  class,  who  marries  a  rich  man,  to  his  ruin. 

ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP.     ("  La  Tulipe  Noire  ") 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  the  creator  of  "  Monte  Cristo  "  and  so  many 
other  widely-known  romances.  This  is  one  of  his  two  or  three  most 
famous  novels,  and  breathes  a  genuinely  Dutch  atmosphere. 

LOUIS  DE  ROBERT 

LIFE'S  LAST  GIFT.     ("  Le  Roman  du  Malade  ") 

The  novel  that  won  the  prize  of  5,000  francs  given  for  the  best  French 
novel  of  1911.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  ambitious  man  who  struggles 
to  free  himself  of  an  impending  disaster,  but  only  becomes  more  deeply 
entrapped.  In  his  misery  and  dread  there  comes  as  "  Life's  Last 
Gift "  a  romantic  passion  which  cannot  be  requited  but  estranges  him 
for  a  time  from  those  most  dear,  and  then  leaves  him  to  turn  with  a 
renewal  of  faith  to  the  arms  which  he  has  shunned. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  lies  in  its  absolute  sincerity  and  truth.  It 
speaks  to  all  men  and  women  who  realise  how  great  and  terrible  a 
possession  is  life. 
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THE   LOTUS   LIBRARY-Continued 

GUSTAVE   FLAUBERT 

MADAME  BOVARY. 
SALAMMBO. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTHONY.     ("La  Tenla- 
tion  de  Saint  Antoinc  ") 

As  can  be  ascertained  by  reading  these  stories,  Flaubert  was  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  in  literature  that  ever  existed.  It  did  not  save  him 
from  public  prosecution  in  the  case  of  "  Madame  Bovary,"  which  is 
now  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  dozen  masterpieces  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  plain  tale  of  a  provincial  girl  who  has  uncontrollable  leaning 
towards  a  fuller  life  than  that  afforded  by  a  French  provincial  town. 
"  Salammb6  "  is  a  romantic  love-tragedy  of  ancient  Carthage.  Its 
passion  and  its  word-pictures  are  inimitable.  "  The  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony  "  is  revealed  in  a  stupendous  succession  of  ordeals,  carnal 
and  intellectual.  It  is  of  surpassing  knowledge  and  psychological 
interest. 

MAXIME    FORMONT 

THE  SHE-WOLF.     ("  La  Louve  ") 

A  powerful  novel  of  the  life  and  times  of  Cesare  Borgia,  in  which 
history  and  romance  are  mingled  with  a  strong  hand.  The  story  is 
told  of  the  abduction  of  Alva  Colonna  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with 
Prospero  Sarelli,  when  she  is  carried  off  to  his  palace  at  Rome  and 
becomes  his  slave-mistress.  The  subsequent  events,  more  or  less 
following  history  or  tradition,  include  the  introduction  of  the  dark 
woman  of  gipsy  extraction,  who  enamours  Cesare,  and  poisons  the 
wine  by  which  the  Colonna  and  her  old  lover  Sarelli  die.  The  story 
closes  with";a  description  of  Cesare's  last  days  and  death.  This  novel 
has  been  highly  popular  in  France. 

ANATOLE    FRANCE 

THAIS. 

A  tale  of  old  Egypt  at  the  period  when  its  civilisation  was  at  its 
intellectual  highest.  M.  France,  who  may  perhaps  be  called  the  chief 
among  living  French  authors,  displays  here  his  full  charm  of  style,  his 
wonderful  power  of  analysis  and  his  characteristically  tolerant  wit.  It 
is  a  story  appealing  not  only  to  the  mind,  but  to  all  human  emotion. 
It  tells  how  a  monk,  Paphnutius,  leaves  the  desert  to  rescue  from  sin 
a  dancing-girl,  to  whose  charms  he  eventually  falls  a  victim. 

FRANZ   FUNCK-BRENTANO 

THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE.     ("  IS  Affaire  du  Collier  ") 
CAGLIOSTRO  &  Co. 

Everything  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  French  Revolution  are  always  of  thrilling  interest, 
volumes  by  a  famous  French  author  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  notorious 
quack  Caeliostro  and  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  which  tod 
such  a  sinister  influence  in  bringing  to  head  the  relentless  hatred  of  the 
French  people  for  the  Queen. 
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THE   LOTUS   LIBRARY— Continued 

PAUL   GAULOT 

THE  RED  SHIRTS.    ("  Les  Chemises  Rouges.") 

Everything  connected  with  the  mighty  French  Revolution  is  always 
of  deathless  interest.  The  present  romance  treats  of  those  fearful 
times  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  their  grim  realities  clearly  to  one's 
mind.  The  popular  French  writer  has  never  written  a  more  graphic 
story,  which  has  also  historical  interest. 

THEOPHILE   GAUTIER. 

MDLLE.  DE  MAUPIN. 

THE    MUMMY'S    ROMANCE.     ("  Le    Roman    de    la 

Momie  ") 
CAPTAIN  FRACASSE.     ("  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  ") 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  romanticists,  Gautier  achieved 
deathless  triumphs  in  poetry  and  many  branches  of  literature.  "  Mile, 
de  Maupin  "  is  one  of  the  most  daring  love-novels  ever  written,  in  which 
costume  and  sex  are  sometimes  considerably  confused.  "  The 
Mummy's  Romance  "  exhibits  Gautier  in  one  of  his  most  fascinatingly 
fantastic  moods,  an  English  lord  falling  in  love  with  a  mummy 
princess  !  "  Captain  Fracasse  "  is  of  a  more  realistic  character.  It  is 
the  romance  of  a  very  poor  young  provincial  nobleman  who  joins  a 
troup  of  strolling  players,  and  there  finds  his  heart's  desire. 

EDMOND  DE   GONCOURT 
LA  FAUSTIN. 

An  analysis  of  the  life  of  a  voluptuary,  done  with  plain-spokenness, 
yet  at  the  same  tune  with  the  greatest  refinement  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. An  amazing  study  of  a  side  of  life  somewhat  obscure  to  the 
average  reader. 

VICTOR   HUGO 

THE  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND.     ("  Hans  D'Islande  ") 

In  Swinburne's  opinion  Hugo  was  almost  the  greatest  of  all  the 
poets  and  romanticists  and  playwrights  of  whom  we  have  record. 
His  versatility  was  extraordinary.  We  have  him  here  represented  by 
one  of  the  best  of  his  earlier  romances.  It  is  thrillingly  full  of  dramatic 
incident  and  possesses  likewise  a  romantic  love-interest.  The  scenes 
are  laid  chiefly  in  the  North  in  olden  times. 

PAUL  DE  KOCK 

A  GOOD-NATURED  FELLOW.     ("  Un  Bon  Enfant  ") 

Wit,  humour  and  pathos,  with  much  dramatic  power,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  most  popular  novelist.  The  vices  and  virtues  of 
the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  are  here  laid  bare,  in  the  description  of  the 
downfall  of  an  Average  middle-class  man,  who  meets  with  a  stronger 
and  vicious  nature.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  interest,  which  keeps 
the  reader's  attention  always  engaged. 
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THE  LOTUS    LIBRARY— Continued 
JOSEPH   KRASZEWSKI 

COUNT   BRUHL.     ("  Bruhl.   Opowiadanie   history- 
czne  ") 

Life  in  Central  Europe,  parts  of  which  are  so  full  of  significance  to  us 
just  now,  has  been  but  inadequately  revealed  in  fiction  to  English 
readers.  Here  is  an  admirably  written  and  vividly  interesting  present- 
ment of  that  mode  of  living,  written  by  one  of  the  best  known  of  con- 
temporary authors. 

JULES    LEMAITRE 

THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KINGS.     ("  Les  Rois  ") 

Royalties  and  their  lives  are  full  of  interest  to  every  reader.  M. 
Jules  Lemattre,  the  well-known  French  author  and  publicist,  gives  us 
in  this  admirable  novel  a  vivid  insight  into  their  ways  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  said  to  be  a  novel  with  a  key  to  it. 

E.    LEPELLETIER  A 
MADAME  SANS-GENE. 

Nobody  ever  wearies  of  reading  about  the  great  Napoleon.  Every- 
thing he  ever  said  or  did  will  always  fascinate  us.  Here  is  presented 
the  popular  original  novel  from  which  the  popular  play  by  Sardou  and 
Moreau,  dealing  with  the  exciting  fortunes  of  the  washerwoman  en- 
nobled by  Napoleon,  was  built  up.  It  is  a  fine  tale,  rich  in  historical 
interest,  exceedingly  dramatic  and  full  of  action. 

PIERRE   LOTI 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  SPAHI.     ("  Le  Roman  d'un 
Spahi  ") 

It  is  not  often  given  to  a  sailor  to  be  a  story-teller  of  the  first  order, 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  rhythmical  style  which  is  unfailing  in  its 
allurements.  All  the  human  passions,  love,  hate,  pity,  fear  of  death, 
are  at  Captain  Viaud's  command  for  expression.  He  has  travelled  all 
over  the  world.  He  gives  here  a  picture  of  some  impressions. 

PIERRE    LOUYS 

WOMAN  AND  PUPPET.     ("La  Femme  et  le  Pantin  ") 

A  collection  of  stories  told  with  that  touch  of  nature  which  dis- 
tinguishes M.  Louys  above  almost  all  his  contemporaries.  When 
artistic  occasion  demands,  he  is  certainly  the  most  daring.  There  is 
nothing  in  human  nature  he  is  afraid  of  revealing ;  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  language  imaginable. 
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THE    LOTUS   LIBRARY— Continued 

AUGUSTE   MAQUET 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

Auguste  Maquet  was  born  in  Paris  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  died  in  1888.  The  work  that  he  did,  and  helped  Dumas  to  do, 
will  die  with  the  human  heart ;  not  a  day  before. 

In  1837  he  entered  into  collaboration  with  Alexandre  Dumas.  They 
worked  together,  "  flashing  their  quills  in  the  sunlight,"  as  Disraeli 
said,  until  about  1851,  when  their  interests  became  involved — and 
there  was  a  gap  between  them. 

Maquet  participated  in  the  best  of  the  romances  of  Dumas,  "  Monte 
Cristo,"  the  series  of  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  "  La  Dame  de  Mont- 
soreau,"  "  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouge,"  etc.  His  own  books,  that  is  to 
say  those  he  signed,  were  delightful.  From  one  of  them  Dumas  took  the 
material  for  that  fine  little  novel,  "  Le  Chevalier  d'Harmental."  But 
perhaps  the  two  books  most  worthy  to  live  in  an  English  version  are 
"  The  White  Rose,"  a  romance  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York — a  fine 
historical  novel — and  "  Marcelle  the  Lovable."  "  Marcelle  "  contains 
a  superb  scoundrel,  and  also  the  most  adorable  young  woman,  Marcelle, 
Vicomtesse  de  la  Blinais,  to  be  met  in  a  whole  decade  of  French  fiction. 

PAUL  AND  VICTOR  MARGUERITTE 

THE  DISASTER.     ("  Une  Epoche.  Le  Desastre  ") 

Much  fiction,  good  and  bad,  has  been  written  round  about  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  main  incidents  of  which  are  peculiarly  interest  - 
ing  to  us  just  now.  But  this  first-rate  novel  by  the  famous  brothers 
Margueritte  is  far  and  away  the  most  illuminating  that  has  seen  the 
light  on  that  subject.  Its  romance  and  picturesqueness  and  terror 
hold  one's  attention  from  first  to  last. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

A  WOMAN'S  SOUL.     ("  Une  Vie  ") 

A  man  of  strong  passions,  not  over-scrupulous  in  gratifying  them, 
and  possessed  of  a  cold,  calculating  mind,  marries  an  innocent  young 
Frenchwoman,  brought  up  in  the  country  and  fresh  from  the  convent 
where  she  was  educated.  The  inevitable  pathos  of  what  follows  is 
told  with  all  Maupassant's  habitual  fearlessness  and  truth  to  life.  It 
is  the  best  by  far  of  his  longer  stories. 

HENRI   MURGER 

THE    LATIN    QUARTER.     ("  Scenes    de    la    Vie    de 
Boheme  ") 

The  well-known  artistic  quarter  of  Paris,  with  its  hard  struggles,  its 
humour,  wit  and  pathos,  together  with  its  glorious  light-heartedness 
and  contempt  for  all  convention,  has  never  found  a  greater  genius  to 
expound  it  than  Mflrger,  himself  belonging  to  that  French  Bohemia, 
and  steeped  in  its  ways  and  traditions.  The  adventures  of  talented 
young  artists  and  then-  friends  and  their  models  are  described  with  a 
frank  and  sympathetic  humour,  which  is  irresistibly  fascinating. 
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THE    LOTUS    LIBRARY— Continued 

ALFRED  AND   PAUL  DE  MUSSET 
A  MODERN  MAN'S  CONFESSION. 
HE  AND  SHE.     ("  Lui  el  Elle  ") 

The  well-known  liaison  between  the  great  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  the  great  novelist  who  called  herself  Georges  Sand,  is  the  key  to 
these  two  extraordinary  books.  For  absolute  frankness  about  one  of 
the  aspects  of  modern  love  in  the  world  of  literary  Bohemia,  these 
two  stories  have  never  been  surpassed  and  naturally  created  an 
immense  sensation. 

GEORGES    OHNET 

THE  RIVAL  ACTRESSES.     "(  Lise  Fleuron  ") 
THE  POISON  DEALER. 

IN  DEEP  ABYSS.     ("  Au  Fond  du  Goujfre  ") 
THE  WOMAN  OF  MYSTERY. 

It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  M.  Ohnet  is  the  most 
popular  of  modern  novelists.  He  frankly  lays  himself  out  to  amuse 
you  and  to  keep  you  amused  and  interested  from  the  first  to  the  last 
pages  of  his  sensational  stories.  And  he  always  succeeds.  After 
beginning  one  of  his  books  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down  unfinished. 
And  they  are  all  brilliantly  clever,  exciting  and  at  the  same  time  healthy 
stuff.  No  wonder  he  is  read  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

LEO   TOLSTOY 

THE  KREUTZER  SONATA. 
SEBASTOPOL. 

In  "  Sebastopol  "  this  great  Russian  genius  gives  us  in  fiction-form 
his  own  thrilling  experiences  in  the  Crimean  war.  Like  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata,"  which  is  a  tragic  story  frankly  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  modern  sexual  problems,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  psychology. 
A  startling  insight  is  afforded  of  the  attitude  towards  life  and  love  and 
death,  of  Russian  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

GUY   THORNE 

WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK.     (520th  thousand) 

A  famous  novel,  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  vital  religious  problems 
of  the  day,  which  struck  the  present  Bishop  of  London  so  forcibly  that 
he  gave  it  the  unprecedented  honour  of  mention  in  a  sermon,  with  high 
praise. 

EMILE   ZOLA 

DRINK.     ("  UAssommoir  ") 

Few  writers  have  ever  excited  so  much  controversy  as  Zola.  He 
has  been  declared  the  most  immoral,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  moral  of  contemporary  novelists.  In  "  Drink  "  his  moral  object 
is  apparent  in  the  realistic  study  of  the  effects  of  yielding  to  alcoholic 
temptations  ;  but  there  is  nothing  small  in  it,  nothing  hi  the  nature  of 
a  temperance  tract.  It  is  on  big  lines,  epical. 
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GREENING'S  POPULAR  6d.  NOVELS 

A  Series  of  copyright  novels  by  leading  Authors,  well 
and  clearly  printed  from  modern  type. 

THE  HOVERERS  LUCAS  CLEEVB. 

THE  GALLANT  GRAHAM  MAY  WYNNE. 

BLACK  HONEY  C.  RANGER-GULL. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  SOLUTION  WILLIAM  CAINE. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  HARA  DIAMOND 

T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

TROPICAL  TALES  DOLF  WYLLARDE. 

WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK  (520th  thousand) 

GUY  THORNE. 

THE  SECRET  OF  CHAUVILLE  DAVID  WHITELAW. 
THE  HYPOCRITE  (3rd  edition)  C.  RANGER-GULL. 
HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  (74th  thousand)  MAY  WYNNE. 


Greening's  6d.  Novels — Continued 


HARRISON    AINSWORTH 

102  Jack  Sheppard 

103  Dick  Turpin 

STEPHEN     ANDREW 
77    Doctor   Grey 

FORTUNE  DU  BOISGOBEY. 

100  The  Convict  Colonel 

101  The  Angel  of  The  Chimes 

MRS.  A.  S.  BRADSHAW 
96    Ashes  Tell  no  Tales. 

CYRUS     TOWNSEND     BRADY 

126  Richard  The  Brazen 

75    The  Blue  Ocean's  Daughter 

COMTESSE  DE  BREMONT 

113    Mrs.  Evelyn's  Husbands 

132  Daughters  of  Pleasure 
WILLIAM  CAINE 

155  The  Devil  hi  Solution 
R.  W.  CHAMBERS 

93    A  King  and  a  few  Dukes. 
LUCAS    CLEEVE 

79    The  Cardinal  and  Lady  Susan 

82  The  Mascotte  of  Park  Lane 
71     The  Love  Seekers. 

156  The  Hoverers. 
TRISTRAM  COUTTS 

85    The  Pottle  Papers 
T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND 

123  The  Country  Life 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET 

112     Sapho 

S.  J.  AD  AIR  FITZGERALD 
99     Fame  the  Fiddler 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT 

128  Madame  Bovary 
A.  G.  FOLLIOTT-STOKES 

124  A  Moorland  Princess 
FRANCES   FORBES-ROBERTSON 

(FRANCES    HARROD) 
74     The  Wanton 
EMILE  GABORIAU 

127  The  Blackmailers 
GRUNER    GILLMAN 

131     The  Loafer 

135  The  Suburban  Scandal 

136  The  Continuous  Honeymoon 
WINIFRED    GRAHAM 

81     A  Miracle  of  the  Turf 
C.  RANGER-GULL 

83  Back  to  Lilac  Land 

89  The  Serf 

90  The  Cigarette  Smoker 

91  The  Hypocrite 

92  Miss  Malevolent 
130  Hia  Grace's  Grace 

157  Black  Honey 

J.  B.  HARRIS-BURLAND 
109     The  Financier 

129  The  Gold  Worshippers 
EDGAR  JEPSON 

133  The  Admirable  Tinker 


BART     KENNEDY. 
98     A  Man  Adrift. 

CHARLOTTE     MANSFIELD 

110  Torn  Lace 

MRS.  ALEC  MCMILLAN 

S*'117     The    Weird    Well 

HUME  NESBIT 

97    Paths  of  the  Dead 

GEORGES  OHNET 

115  In  Deep  Abyss 

J.  L.  OWEN 

111  Seven  Nights  with  Satan 

EDWARD  PEPLE 

126    Richard  the  Brazen 

CAMPBELL    RAE-BROWN 

121  The  Resurrection  of  His  Grace 

122  The  Shadow  on  the  Manse  ^ 

NORMAN    ROE 
134     Sam 

HENRYK    SIENKIEWICZ 
114    In  Monte  Carlo 

GEORGE  R.  SIMS 

104  Three  Brass  Balls 

105  The  Theatre  of  Life 

106  Watches  of  the  Night 

107  The  Social  Kaleidoscope 

T.  W.  SPEIGHT 

76    The  Fate  of  the  Hara  Diamond 

116  Mora 

CONSTANCE   SUTCLIFFE 
125    Our  Lady  of  the  Ice 

GUY  THORNE 

78     When  it  was  Dark 

88     The  Oven 
HOUGHTON     TOWNLEY 

87    The  Bishop's  rmeralds 
REGINALD    TURNER 

86    Uncle  Peaceable 

94  The  Steeple 

95  Cynthia's   Damages. 
FLORENCE     WARDEN 

72  The  Case  for  the  Lady 
GERTRUDE    WARDEN 

108  Compromised 
DAVID    WHITELAW 

80     The  Gang 
137     The  Man  with  "the  Red  Beard 

159  The  Secret  of  Chauville 
DOLF    WYLLARDE 

147     Tropical  Tales 
MAY    WYNNE 

68  Henry  of  Navarre 

69  A  Maid  of  Brittany 

70  When  Terror  Ruled 

73  Mistress   Cynthia    !"    ' 

160  The  Gallant  Graham 
EMILE  /i  i '.A 

84     Drink 
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GREENING'S    NEW 
SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 


THE  SEVENTH  POSTCARD 

By  FLOWERDEW,  Author  of  "The  Second  Elopement," 
"The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 

The  story  is  quite  different  from  anything  previously  written  by 
this  author,  and  will  appeal  particularly  to  motorists.  The  plot 
hurries  along  through  surprising  intricacies  and  happenings,  skilfully 
arranged  to  hold  the  reader  in  a  state  of  breathless  suspense  until  the 
last  chapter  is  reached.  How  Joanna  Somerset  found  a  clue  to  the 
personel  of  the  anti-motorist  League  which  was  to  threaten  her  own 
life,  and  the  fate  of  the  man  she  loved  makes  a  very  fresh  and  exciting 
love  story. 


THE  LOVE  TIDES 

By  Captain  FRANK  H.  SHAW,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter 
of  the  Storm,"  "  First  at  the  Pole,"  etc. 

The  author  has  become  well-known  for  the  dash  and  the  reality  of 
his  sea  stories,  and  "  Love  Tides,"  a  story  of  stowaways,  shipwreck, 
and  romance,  is  a  delightful  example  of  "  amusement  that  thrills."  It 
is  a  story  quite  in  the  Clark  Russell  manner,  and  contains  some  remark- 
able storm  pictures. 

WHEN  SATAN  RULED 

By    C.    RANGER-GULL,    Author   of    "  The    House    of 
Torment,"  etc. 

"  As  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  exciting  romances,  Mr.  Ranger-Gull 
has  made  for  himself  a  widespread  and  notable  reputation.  The  great 
figures  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  famous  artist  of  that 
artistic  age,  of  Pope  Paul  III,  and  the  life-like  picture  of  his  entourage, 
all  add  their  quota  to  the  graphic  narrative,  the  romantic  scenes  and 
interest  which  the  writer  here  sets  forth.  Mr.  Ranger-Gull  has  found  a 
theme  worthy  his  skill,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  a  force  and  a  success 
worthy  of  his  great  and  growing  reputation." — The  Bookseller. 
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New    Six    Shilling    Novels — Continued 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Told  by  "  A  POPULAR  NOVELIST."     With  eight  illus- 
trations in  colours  by  Averil  Burleigh. 

"  A  most  delightful  old-time  romance.  The  author  has  preserved 
the  charm  of  the  immortal  work,  and  given  us  a  fresh  inducement  to 
read  the  play  again.  The  interest,  indeed,  is  so  well  maintained  that 
those  who  begin  to  read  Shakespeare  in  this  altogether  new  guise  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  studied  the  original  work,  and  perhaps 
seen  it,  in  a  worthy  setting,  upon  the  stage.  We  have  now  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  excellent  novel  he  has  given  us.  It  will  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  thousands." — The  Schoolmaster. 

A  MAN'S  LIFE  IS  DIFFERENT 

By     MAUD     H.     YAKDLEY,     Author     of     "  Sinless," 
"  Because,"  etc. 

A  story  founded  upon  matrimonial  complications  arising  from  the 
re-appearance  of  a  former  lover.  Fate  brings  the  two  women  together. 
The  story  is  cleverly  told,  and  the  reader  must  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  there  is  one  standard  of  conduct  for  a  man  and  another  for  a 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ZENANA 

By  MAY  WYNNE,  Author  of  "  Henry  of  Navarre,"  etc. 

A  vivid  romance  of  India  in  the  18th  century,  just  before  the  time 
when  Clive  reached  Madras  as  a  penniless  immigrant.  A  young  English 
girl,  an  Indian  potentate,  and  a  loyal  young  Scotsman  play  the  principal 
parts  in  an  exciting  drama. 

MACBETH 

Told  by  "  A  POPULAR  NOVELIST."     With  8  illustrations 
in  colour  by  Averil  Burleigh. 

I"'  It  is  surprising  how  many  people  are  unacquainted  with  their 
Shakespeare.  For  many  the  reading  of  the  plays  is  difficult,  and  to 
become  thoroughly  familiarised  with  the  detail  of  the  dramas  by  the 
easy  process  of  reading  them  in  this  form,  will  prove  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  dramatic  performance  itself,  enhancing  the  enjoyment 
when  seen  upon  the  stage.  The  leading  features  of  the  play  are 
retained  in  the  story,  and  many  of  the  incidents  stand  out  with  remark- 
able clearness. 

TIME'S  HOUR  GLASS 

BY  A.   E.  CAREY,  Author  of  "  Sealed  Orders,"  etc. 
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New    Six    Shilling    Novels — Continued 
SARABANDE 

By  GERTRUDE  A.  BELL.     With  a  frontispiece  printed  in 
colours. 

The  strange  thrilling  experiences  of  a  young  girl  captured  in  London 
and  conveyed  across  France  to  Egypt.  Vivid  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  that  mysterious  land  are  interwoven  with  a  charming  love  tale 
which  contrasts  with  the  tragic  background  across  which  move  the 
sinister  figures  of  the  heroine's  captors.  A  book,  which  in  spite  of  the 
poignancy  of  its  theme. is  written  with  great  tenderness,  and  can  profit- 
ably be  given  even  to  those  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

LOVE  AND  A  TITLE 

By  FLOWERDEW,  Author  of  "Mrs.  Gray's  Past,"  etc. 

Lady  Iris  Belver,  the  most  beautiful  debutante  of  the  year,  is 
discovered  hiding  in  a  dark  doorway  in  the  Borough.  From  this  Mr. 
Flowerdew  tells  an  exciting  but  natural  story. 

THE  HIDDEN  MASK 

By  C.   GUISE  MITFORD,   Author  of  "The   Wooing  of 
Martha,"  etc. 

With  a  daring  plot  Mr.  Mitford  writes  a  thrilling  story  of  sensation 
and  romance. 

MARCELLE  THE  LOVABLE 

By   AUGUSTE   MAQUET,    Collaborator  -with   Dumas  in 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  etc. 

An  old  sea-captain  living  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Marcelle 
finds  himself  suddenly  aroused  to  defend  his  property  against  the  claims 
of  an  adventurer.  The  story  shows  the  pluck  of  Marcelle  at  this  crisis. 

CONSCIENCE  MONEY 

By  SIDNEY  WARWICK,  Author  of  "  The  Road  Back,"  etc. 

A  remarkable  story,  touching  modern  life  in  London  at  many  strange 
and  unfamiliar  points. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PREDICAMENT 

By  ROBERT  ARTHUR  DILLON. 
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GREENING'S  I/-  NET  NOVELS 

In  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  pictoral  wrapper.     I/-  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES 
THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE 

By  C.  RANGER-GULL,  Author  of  "  The  Hypocrite,"  etc. 
An  absorbing  story  of  intrigue,  crime,  and  the  truest  of  true  love, 
adapted  from  Clyde  Fitch's  play  of  the  same  name,  produced  with  so 
much  success  by  Mr.  Herbert  Sleath. 

THE  MESSAGE  FROM  MARS 

By  LESTER  LTJRGAN.     With  illustrations  from  the  film. 

A  novel  founded  on  the  well-known  and  successful  play  of  that  name, 
by  Mr.  Richard  Ganthony,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  acted 
no  less  than  2,000  times. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GODS  (3rd  edition) 

CHARLOTTE  MANSFIELD,    Author  of  "  Torn  Lace,"  etc. 

"  A  powerful  story  of  London   Life brilliantly  conceived  and 

fearlessly  carried  out." — Christian  Commonwealth. 
"  A  daring  book." — Daily  Express. 

WHERE  TERROR  RULED 

MAY  WYNNE,    Author  of   "  Brave    Brigands,"    etc. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  French  Revoluion. 

In  Crown  Svo,  Pictorial  covers: — 

DRINK 

EMILE  ZOLA. 

A  new  adaptation  for  English  readers  of  Emile  Zola's  famous 
novel  "  L'Assommoir." 

MADAME  SANS  GENE 

A  romance  by  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER,  founded  on  the 
play  by  Sardou  and  Moreau,  translated  from  the 
French,  and  Edited  by  J.  A.  J.  DE  VILLIERS. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALSACE 

By    RENE    BAZIN.      Author    of    "  The    Nun," 

The  Church  Times  says  : — "  To  those  who  do  not  know  the  better  side 
of  modern  French  fiction  the  book  will  be  a  revelation  of  art,  insight,  and 
reverence." 
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GREENING'S  I/-  NET  NOVELS 

In  Crown  8vo.  cloth.     With  pictorial  wrapper. 


R.  ANDOM 

61      At  School  with  Troddles 

R.  S.  WARREN  BELL 

54  Company  for  George 

GERALD    BISS 

55  The  Dupe 

71  The  White  Rose  Mystery 

MARJORIE    BO  WEN 

45    The  Sword  Decides 

PORTER  EMERSON  BROWNE 
78    A  Fool  There  Was. 

ROBERT   BUCHANAN   AND   HENRY 
MURRAY 

47    The  Charlatan 

WILLIAM   CAINE 

61    The  Victim  and  the  Votery 

90  Boom 

MRS.    CHAN-TOON 

70    A  Marriage  in  Burmah 

ALPHONSE    DAUDET 
58    The  Popinjay 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 
41    Thais 

S.  J.  ADAIR  FITZGERALD 

60    That  Fascinating  Widow 

C  FORESTIER- WALKER 

72  The  Silver  Gate 

RICHARD  GANTHONY  AND  LESTER 
LURGAN 

91  The  Message  from  Mars 

ARNOLD  GOLDSWORTHY 
80    Death  and  the  Woman 

COSMO  HAMILTON 

86    The  Danger  of  Innocence 

WASHINGTON  IRVING 
85    Rip  Van  Winkle 

EDGAR  J  EPSON 

67    The  Admirable  Tinker 
77    Lord  Lisdor 

MICHAEL    KAYE    AND    BADE 
MONTEFIORE 
39    The  Mousm* 

CHARLOTTE  MANSFIELD 
44    The  Girl  and  the  Gods 


VALENTINE      MANDELSTAM 
87     Jim  Black  wood :    Jockey 

L  T.  MEADE 

46    The  Voice  of  the  Charmer 

DENNIS   MORRELL 

49    A  Wild  West  King 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK 

48    The  Dead  Man's  Secret 

W.  E.  NORRIS 

42  Billy  Bellew 

C.  RANGER-GULL 

84    The  Woman  in  the  Case 

43  The  Glad  Eye 

63    The  Butterfly  online  Wheel 
68    Portalone 

MORLEY   ROBERTS 

65  The  Degradation   of  Geoffrey 

Alwith 

FRANCES  FORBES  ROBERTSON 

(FRANCES  HARROD) 
83    The  Potentate 

GEO.  R.  SIMS 

79    London  By  Night 

GUY  THORNE 
62  Divorce 
60  Sweetheart  Submarine 

66  From  the  Book  Beautiful 

GUY  THORNE  &  LEO  CUSTANCE 
82    Sharks 

HOUGHTON  TOWNLEY 

75  The  Splendid  Coward 

REGINALD  TURNER 

76  Castles  hi  Kensington 

H.  B.  VOGEL 

78     Gentleman  Garnet :     Bush- 
ranger. 


DAVID  WHITELAW 

88  Moon  of  Valleys 

89  Princess  Galva 

81     McStodger's  Affinity. 

MAY  WYNNE 

62    When  Terror  Ruled 

59    Henry  of  Navarre 

64    For  Charles  the  Rover 
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